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EDITOR'S    NOTE 

Sir  George  W.  Cox-to  give  him  the  title  he  claimed-a 
scholar  of  great  attainments,  was  bom  at  Benares  in  1827 
He  came  of  a  very  active  family.     His  father,  Captain 
George  Hamilton  Cox,  was  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.     His  mother.  EUza  Kearton.  was  the  daughter  of 
a  West  India  planter.     A  brother.  Colonel  Edmund  Henry 
Cox.  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  had  the  distinction  of 
firmg  the  first  shot  against  Sevastopol  in  the  Crimean  war 
Cox  came  to  England  in  1836,  was  sent  to  school  at  Bath 
and  Ihnmster.  and  became  a  Rugby  boy.  under  A.  C.  Tait 
m   1842.    The  following  year  he  won  the  senior  school 
scholarship,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  scholar 
of  Trmity  College.  Oxford.     This  gave  him  his  classical 
groundwork,  and  his  adventures  after  Oxford  were  such  as 
to  quicken  his  experience  of  men.     He  ser^'ed  as  curate  at 
Salcombe  Regis,  went  as  chaplain  in  1851  to  Gibraltar,  and 
later  to  Africa   with   John   WiUiam   Colenso,    Bishop  of 
Natal.     One  of  the  fortunate  events  of  his  life  was  his 
association    with    Edward    Augustus    Freeman,    the    his- 
torian, with  whom  he  wrote,  in  1850,  his  first  book.  Poems 
Legendary  and  Historical.     This  title  both  indicates  Sir 
George  Cox's  literary  bent,  and  offers  us  the  key  to  his  career 
All  his  'ife  he  devoted  to  writing  histories  and  legends,  and 
wlule  his  histories  have  gone  by  the  board,  his  books  on 
mythology  still  hold  their  own.     And   this  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  tribute  to  his  literary  ingenuity  and  to  his 
tale-wntmg  .powers.      In    deahng   with   mythology    he 
followed  Max  Miiller,  though  with  a  note  of  individualitj- 
In  1877  Cox  applied  for  the  baronetcy  of  Cox  of  Dunman- 
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way;  this  title  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Cox  in 
1706.  and  Sir  George  Cox  believed  himself  to  be  its  rightful 
heir.  He  actuaUy  assumed  it  in  1877.  but  his  right  to  it 
was  set  aside  after  his  death.  He  died  in  1902.  at  Ivy 
House,  Walmer,  and  was  buried  at  Long  Cross,  Chertsey. 

J.  C. 
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TALES  OF  ANCIENT   GREECE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  results  obtained  from  the  examination  of  Language 
m  Its  several  forms  leave  no  room  for  doubt  thS  the 
great  stream  of  mythology  has  been  traced  to  its  fountain' 
head.     We  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  th"* 

^wV^  \u^^'^  ^"  *^"  ^''^''y  «f  human  speech  during 
which  all  the  abstract  words  in  constant  use  aS 
ourselves  were  utterly  unknown,  when  men  had  iWd 
no  notions  of  vartue  or  prudence,  of  thought  and  inte^'t 
of  slavery  or  freedom,  but  spoke  only  of  the  man  who 
was  strong,  who  could  point  the  way  to  others  a^cho^se 
one  thing  out  of  many,  of  the  man  who  was  bound  to  anv 
other  or  able  to  do  as  he  pleased.  ^ 

That  even  this  stage  was  not  the  earliest  in  the  historv 
o  language  is  now  a  growing  opinion  among  phnolog Lt? 
bu  or  the  companson  of  legends  current  in  Sent' 
countnes  it  is  not  necessary  to  carr  the  search  further 
back  Language  without  words  denoting  absfract 
qualities  implies  a  condition  of  thought  in  thfch  men 
were  only  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  obieSs  wS 

short,  they  knew  little  of  themselves  beyond  the  vague 
consciousness  of  their  existence,  and  nothing  of  thr 
phenomena  of  the  world  without.  In  such  a  state  thev 
could  but  attribute  to  all  that  they  saw  or  touched  o^ 
heard  a  life  which  was  hke  their  own  in  its  consdousness 
^  joys,  and  its  sufferings.     That  power  of  sympa^hrsS 

rift  oT  hp'  ^^l'^  ^'  T  "P^  *«  ''^^'^  as^e^^ecS 
gift  of  the  poet,  was  then  shared  alike  by  all     This 
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sympathy  was  not  the  result  of  any  effort.  It  was  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  words  which  rose  to  their 
lips.  It  implied  no  special  purity  of  heart  or  mind;  it 
pomted  to  no  Arcadian  paradise  where  shepherds  knew 
not  how  to  wrong  or  oppress  or  torment  each  othei .  We 
say  that  the  morning  hght  rests  on  the  mountains;  thev 
said  til  t  the  sun  was  greeting  his  bride,  as  naturally  as 
our  own  poet  would  speak  of  the  sunlight  clasping  the 
earth,  or  the  moonbeams  as  kissing  the  sea. 

We  have  then  before  us  a  stage  of  language  correspond- 
ing to  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  in  which 
all  sensible  objects  were  reg& -ded  as  instinct  with  a 
conscious  life.  The  varying  phases  of  that  hfe  were 
therefore  described  as  truthfully  as  they  described  their 
own  feelings  or  sufferings;  and  hence  every  phrase  be- 
came a  picture.  But  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  their 
life  remained  unchanged,  they  knew  pt^rfectly  what  the 
picture  meant,  and  ran  no  risk  of  confusing  one  with 
another.  Thus  they  had  but  to  describe  the  things 
which  they  saw,  felt,  or  heard,  in  order  to  heap  up  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  phrases  faithfully  describing  the 
facts  of  the  world  from  their  point  of  view.  This  lan- 
guage was  indeed  the  result  of  an  observation  not  less 
keen  than  that  by  which  the  inductive  philosopher 
extorts  the  secrets  of  the  natural  world.  Nor  was  its 
range  much  narrower.  Each  object  received  its  own 
measure  of  attention,  and  no  one  phenomenon  was  so 
treated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  others  in  their  turn. 
They  could  not  fail  to  note  the  changes  of  days  and 
years;  of  growth  and  decay,  of  calm  and  storm;  but  the 
c'  jects  vvhich  S3  changed  were  to  them  living  things, 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  return  of  winter 
and  summer,  became  a  drama  in  which  the  actors  were 
their  enemies  or  their  friends. 

That  this  is  a  strict  statement  of  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  philology  alone  would  abundantly 
prove;  but  not  a  few  of  these  phrases  have  come  down 
to  us  in  their  earliest  form,  and  point  to  the  long-buried 
stratiun  of  language  of  which  they  are  the  fragments. 
These  relics  exhibit  in  their  germs  the  myths  which  after- 
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7n^!  ^^""^T  the  legends  of  gods  and  heroes  with  humin 

legends  of  which  it  is  made  up.    We  mav  t-,v^>uf.i  V 
a  temation  of  light  and  darkn^ess  o   Sar  „  ehan  "i" 
of  summer  and  winter,  so  long  a^  we  do  no?  ancv  that 

or  onlv  of '"■"'"'  '^H  °"'y  °"he  sun  in  his  d  J^?  cours? 
or  only  of  vapours  and  storms.    The  mythical  or  m.^h' 

thf c^feerTflhe"'  """'"''"'  "'"'  "°  P^^"-    -<•' if' 
ine  career  of  the  sun  occupies  a  laree  extent  ni  thl 

honeon,  we  cannot  fairly  rimulate  il^oraace  of'  the 
♦h^""!,/"  P'"^^''  ™"'<l  not  'ail  'o  put  into  words  th^ 

re^g^reTf  li^nttC:'^-''''-^'' "-^^^^^^^^^^ 
Thus  gre-vv  up  a  multitude  of  expressions  whfrh  H« 
^^"^ed  the  sun  as  the  child  of  the  nig^ht  as  ?hede  trover" 

earth  were  called  forth  by  his  warmth  wm,Id  fin!?    ..    "^ 

X^tm>  nt:^i!ith?m!r4ru~^ 

course;  as  sullen,  orcapHcious,  orTSfuTas'^fvinl 
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for  the  loss  of  the  dawn  whom  he  had  loved,  or  as  nursing 
his  great  wrath  and  vowing  a  pitiless  vengeance.  Then 
as  the  veil  was  rent  at  eventide,  they  would  speak  of  the 
chief,  who  had  long  remained  still,  girding  on  his  armour; 
or  of  the  wanderer  throwing  oft  his  disguise,  and  seizing 
his  bow  or  spear  to  smite  his  enemies ;  of  the  invincible 
warrior  whose  face  gleams  with  the  flush  of  victory  when 
the  fight  is  over,  as  he  greets  the  fair-haired  Dawn  who 
closes  as  she  had  begun  the  day  To  the  wealth  of 
images  thus  lavished  on  the  daily  life  and  death  of  the 
sun  there  would  be  no  limit.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
morning,  or  her  husband,  or  her  destroyer;  he  forsook 
her  and  he  returned  to  her,  either  in  calm  serenity  or 
only  to  sink  presently  in  deeper  gloom. 

So  with  other  sights  and  sounds.  The  darkness  of 
night  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  vague  horror  and  dread; 
the  return  of  daylight  cheered  them  with  a  sense  of 
unspeakable  gladness;  and  thus  the  sun  who  scattered 
the  black  shades  of  night  would  be  the  mighty  champion 
doing  battle  with  the  biting  snake  which  lurked  in  its 
dreary  hiding-place.  But  as  the  sun  accomplishes  his 
journey  day  by  day  through  the  heaven,  the  character 
of  the  seasons  is  changed.  The  buds  and  blossoms  of 
spring-time  expand  in  the  flowers  and  fraits  of  summer, 
and  the  leaves  fall  and  wither  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Thus  the  daughter  of  the  earth  would  be  spoken  of  as 
dying  or  as  dead,  as  severed  from  her  mother  for  five 
or  six  weary  months,  to  be  restored  to  her  again  until 
che  time  for  her  return  to  the  dark  land  should  once 
more  arrive.  But  as  no  other  power  than  that  of  the 
sun  can  recall  vegetation  to  life,  this  child  of  the  earth 
would  be  represented  as  buried  in  a  sleep  from  which  the 
touch  of  the  sun  alone  could  rouse  her,  when  he  slays 
the  frost  and  cold  which  he  hke  snakes  around  her 
motionless  form. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mii.  iply  instances  for  the  sake  of 
siiowing  that  this  language  was  the  perfectly  natural  and 
evea  involuntary  utterance  of  thoughts  awakened,  not 
by  one  or  another,  but  by  all  the  phenomena  of  the  out- 
ward world.     Winds  and  stomis,  thunder  r      .ightning, 
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tl!'SL'T'"?u^'\^  pestilence,  mists  and  vapours  were 

storm  kindled  tlie  forests  into  flame,  it  was  became  th« 
wind  was  hungry;  and  if  the  fire  ^one  ?evour"d  tto 
"we  toTiX'tr^'  ", J^  "'^'-^^  "^^  wind  thoug,^ 
craving '„',"t  htmger"  "°*  ^^''^'^  "^'^  '-"  '^^ 

^h»Jsth?^hicVs^tsrnZ^^^^^^^^ 

rnDllTP"'1"1"'y"'°'°ey  found  utterance  in  phralel 

fsTon  a.?^h^'  ""■  '*?»<'V^'^™"S  with  huma™Si„g 
whXf„™n»    ""'^'"g.of  the  phrases  was  in  part  ot 
wholly  forgotten,  was  as  in-vitable  as  that  in  the  infanrJ 

nfece  ^  fkl  5;-  I  -^'^^^rr^^^^  ^^^  theft  of  the  Golden 
i^ieece  or  the  fair-haired  Helen  to  th-  theft  of  thp  ]ithl 

^rH  chief':^'^  '^L^r''  "'^^*'  '-  refer  the^^ah^th^ 
fossof  ?^/     "  ""^  ^^*^"^  *°  the  grief  of  the  sun  for  the 

compl  cated  t7;"^  ""f^  "PP^""  ^^'  '^'  reduction  of  a 

wiS  ficts     But  fh/v  "?•  ^^^^  ''?^^'  t°  be  consistent 

Tor  less  force  ?o  t^    h^''*'°"  ^^P^^^  ^th  neither  more 
nor  less  lorce  to  the  phenomena  of  speech   in  whirh  ,f 

TeXsr "  *^obf  ?  /'^  --^--  ttt"  rh'et^^ 

of  a  slow  «n  ;°b^,^?  ^^?^ag^^  has  been  the  result 

oi  a  blow  an.   ^.adual  development,  under  the  imoulse 

cesses  wS  '"^  '^^^"^^  '^'  inst^mentaity  7pt! 
cesses,  which  are  even  yet  activ.  'n  every  living  ton^ie; 
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that  all  this  wealth  has  grown  by  long  accumulation  out 
of  an  original  poverty;  and  that  the  actual  germs  of 
language  were  a  scanty  list  of  formless  roots,  representing 
a  few  of  the  most  obvious  sensible  acts  and  phenomena 
appennng  in  ourselves,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded."  ' 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  exhibits  the  impressions 
rnade  by  a  vast  range  of  phenomena,  although  the 
chmatic  conditions  of  the  Hellenic  land  would  neces- 
sarily bring  into  prominence  the  career  of  the  sun  in  his 
daily  journey  through  the  heaven  rather  than  the  inter- 
change of  suniiiUT  and  winter.  That  nothing  more 
would  be  needed  for  the  growth  of  legends  capable  of 
being  expanded  into  any  number  of  epic  poems,  the 
history  of  Greek  epical  literature  abundantly  proves; 
and  we  have  only  to  see  now  tlipt  the  most  intricate 
myths  have  eariier  forms  in  which  Uie  phvsical  meaning 
of  the  phrases  employed  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Of  the  two  legends  narrated  in  the  poems  afterwards 
combined  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  former  (I.)  relates 
the  birth  of  the  sun  from  the  darkness,  which  is  called 
his  mother.     The  wanderings  cf  LStd,  which  represent 
the  weary  march  of  the  night  before  the  day  breaks, 
come  to  an  end,  as  they  could  find  an  end,  only  in  Deles, 
the  bright  land.     Why  the  myth  should  be  localised 
especially  m  the  barren  island  of  the  iEgaean  sea  is  a 
question  with  which  we  are  not  much  concerned,  although 
the  meaning  of  local  names  is  a  subject  of  no  little 
interest.     It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  a  multitude  ->f 
names  are  but  translations  of  that  of  Delos,  that  Sarpe- 
d<^n  and  Glaukos  are  ahke  born  in  the  Lykian  land  of 
Ijght,  that  Zeus  is  nursed  in  the  cave  of  Dict^,  that  the 
Hellenes  themselves  are  the  children  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
the  same  idea  is  set  forth  in  the  names  of  Athens,  Arkadia, 
Lykosour  ,  Argos,  Europa.     At  length  the  child  is  bom.' 
and  a  halo  of  serene  light  encircles  his  cradle  where  the 
nymphs  bathe  him  in  pure  water  and  gird  a  broad  golden 
band  around  his  form.     Here,  then,  in  Delos,  is  for  a 
while  the  place  of  his  rest;   and  to  Delos,  after  all  his 
'  Whitney.  On  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  398. 
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weapon  which  never  misses  it,  m  rt     m  the  invincible 
his  westward  journyroPy  ho  "■^..i'r  ^^"^  '") 

with  the^scto  ofAp^L""  "'"^'-^  "'"'h  ^"^  inspired 
hi/?r;^4Se°l^rw''s^  ISlif  diat  foXn"  *f 

nearer  to  her  vanE  awa^"*  fAV'^^  ^  •>'  ''"''^ 
love  is  gone,  other  brides  S,  v  ■■  ^"t°"Sh  his  first 
in  the  tile  of  KySna  fv  >Tl  ""  '"■°"'"  '«"<'5.-  but 
ologica!  Iangu.^r:^;Stran ^^n";  Tw^^h^w'"^"'- 
assign  something  of  an  historian!  X  .  ^''  ^^  "^^ 
outline.    The  mvth   wh.vL        ,     "^.Hacter  m  its  bare 

Apollo  loveS  aS^ carrtjto T?hf  "K'^^  •"'"<'^"  "hom 
fact  that  ••  thel^own  ^Kyren^f/^hf "',  '''P''"''"^  **>» 
to  Libya  under  the  aus'p&rpjll'o'n"'  =»'  -  -'""y 

clu?fc'„:  ?S  '?"■'  "  "  '^^^P"'"*  '"at,  the 
WoSho^t^SS^"-"""^""  ^'^'--"'S'.  Chip,  from  a  German 
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the  being  who  moves,  is  simply  air  in  motion,  which  in 
one  hour  may  breathe  as  softly  as  a  child  in  its  cradle, 
and  in  the  next  may  tear  up  forests  in  its  rage.     If  his 
fury  may  appal,  in  his  gentler  moments  he  soothes  and 
charms  us,  for  the  gift  of  music  is  his  birth-right,  just  as 
an  incommunicable  wisdom  is  the  heritage  of  the  sun 
who  can  pry  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  which  no  winds 
can  ever  stir.     The  child  drives  before  him  the  cattle  of 
Phoebus,  as  the  bright  clouds  are  driven  across  the  heaven 
by  the  breeze  of  an  hour  old.     But  Hermes,  with  his 
tamarisk  sandals,  makes  strange  marks  on  the  sands  of 
the  plain ;  as  we  should  say,  the  wind  strengthens,  and 
tosses  the  leaves  and  branches  across  the  road  tracks. 
And  still  the  wind  moves  until  the  branches  which  it  has 
rubbed  together  burst  into  a  blaze  and  consume  the  flesh 
with  which  the  hungry  Hermes  may  not  appease  his 
hunger.     Onward  yet  it  goes,  but  more  slowly,  until 
with  a  faint  sigh  it  sinks  to  rest  once  more  hke  a  child 
in  its  cradle.     But  the  mischief  which  it  has  done  re- 
mains, and  Phoebus,  the  lord  of  the  bright  clouds  which 
the  wind  drove  across  the  sky,  comes  to  search  for  them. 
From  this  oM  phrase  sprang  up  the  legend  of  the  rivalry 
of  Hermes  and  Apollo,  for  the  sun  envied  to  Hermes  his 
gift  of  song,  whether  it  be  sweet  and  soft,  stirring  or 
subhme,  while  the  wind  would  have  from  the  Sun-god 
his  power  of  piercing  the  hidden  depths  into  which  the 
wind  cannot  find  its  way.     The  exchange  can  be  made 
only  in  part:    the  Sun  will  place  his  bright  cattle  in 
charge  of  the  wind,  who  shall  drive  them  to  their  pastures, 
and  the  wind  will  waken  the  softer  music  of  his  harp 
when  Phoebus  journeys  across  the  blue  skies  of  summer. 
Throughout,  even  in  its  minutest  touches,  the  myth  is 
faithful  to  its  leading  idea.     The  capriciousness  of  the 
wind,  shown  in  the  sudden  gust  which  makes  Phoebus 
loose  his  hold  of  the  child,  his  prying  search  into  every 
nook  and  cranny,  his  mocking  laugh  at  the  folk  who  come 
to  see  the  mischief  wrought  by  him.  his  twistings  and 
turnings,   his  shifty  evasions,   his  downright  hes,  his 
gentleness  and  his  rage,  the  gigantic  strength  which  he 
can  put  forth  at  will,  the  sweet  repose  to  which  he  can 
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The  myth  of  the  Sorrow  of  Dgmet^r  (VII.)  brines  us 
to  the  great  sub  ect  of  the  mythology  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  absence  of  Persephone  if  the  dark  lanS 
of  Hades  is  the  sleep  of  Brynhild  within  the  coS  of  the 
Hp^fh"  ?1u^'  Glistening  Heath.  Her  departure  ?s  the 
death  of  the  summer,  when  the  earth  seeks  in  va  n  for 
the  fruits  and  flowers  which  had  gladdened  her  since 
the  days  of  sprmg.  Here,  as  in  the  myth  of  Heroes 
Mios  alone  can  tell  Demeter  whither  her  child  TsZe 

Sdden"aw'av"Tri'"  "'"^  '^^  ^""^"^-  ^^  be"n 
itself  7.1-  ^  ^7  "^"^^  ^'^^"'  ^^^  legend  explains 
^self.  As  Sigurd  wakens  Brynhild,  so  Hermes  brines 
Persephone  to  Demeter.  and  the  six  or  seveT^onths  of 
summer  begin  again,  when  the  grief  of  the  mournine 
mother  has  passed  away  mourning 

pJen't  ""ini'/Zf^""^^"  ^T"^-^  ^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  trans- 
Ttateln  wh^Vh  f I        ^'  ''^'u'^^  '^^'^'^  *^^t  crystallised 

Lhtl^?  .  ^  -^^"-'"^  '""  ^^s*  «"  the  peaceful  valley 
which  glistens  with  its  radiance;  the  moon  comes  forth 
to  gaze  on  the  setting  sun;  she  asks  him  to  journey  wth 

sf%  r  °^''  i^"^i'  ^""^  ^'  ^^""°^  d«  s«.  and  as  her  Tyes 
still  remain  fixed  upon  him.  he  plunges  suddenly  into 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  Latmian  land.  ^ 

ch^^nTnTl'h  '^""?^  f '^'  *^"  fi'^y  ^°^s^s  sits  in  the 
chanot  of  the  sun."  So  ran  the  phrase  which  scarcely 
disguised  m  the  brief  myth  of  Phaethon  (IxT  ro  e 
naturally  to  the  lips  of  men  when  all  herbage  was 
scorched  and  withered  in  times  of  drought  In  Ws 
bnghtness  Phaethon  resembles  Helios,  but  he  is  not  the 
same  being;  he  lacks  either  his  wisdom  or  his  strenVth 
rtl'r^  ''  repeated  in  the  legends  of  Patroklos  fnd 
Telemachos,  who  faintly  reflect  the  power  and  maiestv 

lit.?i^'"t>.^"^  ^?y^^^"^-  The  thunderbolt  whch 
smites  Phaethon  m  the  chariot  is  the  lightning  usheS 
m  the  storm  which  brings  rain  to  the  parched  farth^ 
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The  monstrous  forms  assumed  by  clouds  and  vapours 
are  seen  m  their  most  terrific  aspect  in  Briareds  (X  )  the 
giant  with  the  hundred  arms,  while  the  maiestv  of  the 
heaven  when  clothed  in  its  robe  of  storms  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  myth  of  Semcia  (XI.).  the  daughter  of  the 
king  who  came  to  his  home  in  the  West  from  the  purple 
land  of  morning.  But  the  rain-storms  quicken  the  vine 
plants;  and  the  child  of  Semel6  is  born  amid  the  din  of 

w  ^Tk  "■  -^"^  *^^  ?i^^  °^  *^^  lightnings.  Thus  the 
lord  of  the  vine  and  of  the  teeming  fruits  of  earth  grows 
up,  like  Hermes,  a  being  of  mighty  strength,  capable  of 
doing  wondrous  things  at  will-soothing,  in.^ating  or 
maddening  the  minds  of  men.  whether  as  the  Hellenic 
Dionysos  (XII.)  or  as  the  Soma  the  Hindoo.  The 
strange  rites  of  the  women  who  follow  him  are  the  frantic 
revels  of  worshippers  excited  by  wine;  but  the  story 
of  his  return  to  Thebes,  of  the  resistance  which  he 
encounters  at  the  hands  of  the  Thracian  Lykurgos  or  the 
Kadmeian  Pentheus  (XIII.).  points  to  a  chan|e  in  the 
rehgious  system  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  would  thus 

fo^cHo J^w*.T^^l^^^*-     ^^^  "^y*^  ^'«"^d  seem  further 
to  show  that  the  change  came  from  the  East,  and  that 

JL'f  Zt'^-^  ?  P^-^l*  of  afiinity  to  Syrian  systems  like 
Adonil         '^  ^^^"'shed  by  the  myths  of  Tammuz  and 

n  Jilfif 'JI'°5  ""^  JJ?'^"?  S^^"^'^  ^y  Ph°ebus  is  precisely 
parallel  to  the  desertion  of  Prokris  (XXVIII.)  bv  Keoha- 

nh';.  J""  TK^  '^  '\  -^^  crystallisation  of  the  mythical 
phrase.     The  sun  kisses  the  dew.  and  the  dew  is  faith- 
less      Each  dewdrop  reflects  its  peculiar  image,  vet  it 
p  the  image  of  the  same  object.     Kence  in  the  story  of 
Prokns  the  new  lover  is  Kephalos  himself  in  disguise- 
m  that  of  Asklepios.  Kordnis  gives  her  love  to  Ischvs' 
a  name  which  simply  denotes  the  sun  in  his  strength  as 
contrasted  with  his  gentler  aspect  on  his  rising     The 
doom  which  lies  on  Daphn6  (IV.).  Arethusa  (XXXIV) 
and  Prokris,  hes  also  on  Koronis ;  but  her  child  Asklepios 
represents  to  men  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
bright  being  who  brings  light  and  life  to  men.     The  sun 
wakens  the  earth  to  hfe  when  the  winter  is  done-   and 
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thus  Asldepios  was  the  raiser  of  the  dead,  until    like 
Semele,  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunderbo  ts  of  Zeus 
The  wrath  of  Apollo  on  his  death  is  but  another  fom  of 
the  sorrow  of  Demeter.  while  the  bondage  to  whichTe  is 
doomed  m  the  house  of  Admetos  is  the  su^ectbn  o? 
Herakles  to  Eurystheus.  of  Achilleus  to  Agamemnon 
Whl'i  '""t  ™f  ty  sun  for  weak  and  morTafmT  ' 
th.  c         f  ^^  *?^  °"^^"  ""^  *^^  name.  Ixion  (XV )  ,s 
the  sun  of  noonday,  whose  four-spoked  wheel    in  the 
words  of  Pmdar.  is  seen  whirling  in  the  hiXst  heavln 
His  wife  Dia  (the  pure  air  of  moming)Ts  thf  ch  Id^^^^^^^^^ 
darkness  which  will  gaze  on  the  treasures  of  tt  sun 
although  warned  that  he  cannot  do  so  and  hve.     But  the 
doom  which  requites  his  rashness  brings  on  Ixion  the 
|u.lt  of  his  death,  and  Ixion  ascends  to  the  throne  of 
Zeus  in  the  highest  aether  to  receive  purification   as  the 

ness   Ttv"' K^^^"i*^^  "^P«"^  ^^^^h  soil  hTs'bright! 
o'  V^  V,    '  t^°.^f  °^  ""'""^^^  P^"ty  he  sees  the  face 
Ox  Here  (the  cloudless  air),  and  seeks  to  win  her  lote 
But  Zeus  cheats  him  with  a  phantom  and  binds  him  to 
the  blazing  wheel  which  revolves  eternally  in  the  heaven 
.    The  punishment    ,;  the  Sun  comes  before  us  a Ja?n 
in  the  story  of  the  Phrygian  Tantalos  (XVI.rwSe 
palace  IS  hke  the  house  of  Hehos  in  its  dazzling  splenXr 

InJ'^^lt'  ^'"^  ^'  ^"J^  '^'  ^^^^"^  of  Hehos.Whc^bus 
and  of  the  jvise  man  Sisyphos;  the  wisdom  vihich  HaS 
gives  to  Medeia    but  which  Phcebus  cannot  give  to 

^hThu^^  ^''*  ^'^  ^"^^°"  ^^  P^^eiy  beneficent    like 
that  of  the  sun  m  the  genial  spring;   but  the  heat  be 
comes  more  fierce,  and  as  the  phrase  went    "  The  ^fn 
slays  the  fruits  which  he  wakened  into  Se  "  so  i?  wa^ 
said  that  Tantalos  had  slain  his  son  and  spread  hX 

hatteV.T'''  ^i""'!^''  "^  ^^"^'  *^^  high  Wen%t^d 
that  he  had  met  his  doom.     The  more  that  the  blazing 

Sun  looks  down  on  fruits  and  flowers  or  sparkling  waters 
ire'  t'medlnio'^r^^'Pi??^  ^^^'  ^"^  ^^e  strlmtS 
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A^uJ^^^fu  °/  ^.?°"°'  ^^^ch  concludes  the  myth  of 
Asklepios.  IS  the  leading  idea  of  the  almost  endless  series 

rif^'^J?  ^^^f^'  ^*^«"*  ^"y  fi^^ed  orderTsvstem 
relate    the    toils   of   Herakles    (XVn  \     -ru    ^u. 

Herakles  is  the  toihngl^n.tboirin'^Ho^r  t^Itenffirof 
others,  not  his  own.  and  doing  hard  service  for  rme^n 
aiid  cruel  taskmaster.  Ahnost  at  his  b  rXhe  straS 
the  serpents  of  darkness  and  goes  upon  his  wav  full  of 
frZf^  f^  X'^'^'y-  Temptations  fo  sloth  TnLuxu^ 
are  offered  to  him  m  vain.     He  has  his  work  to  do  a^ 

^es'fhe'unt^  -^^"^  '^'"^  ?°^"^  '''  ^  -thing  Sn 
arrest  the  sun  m  h-s  journey  through  the  heaven      T  ii-^ 

all  the  other  solar  heroes,  he  has  hifearly  10^7  and  Vjll 

neTes^iTt^s^k  °'  ^T^"''  ."^  ^^^  to^IsTik ^ci'et 
STons  on?h?  /''  "^"^.'i-  ^'^"y  ^'^  but  a  thousand 
wSi  a^LnV  Vrf.  ^'y.^^  *^  ^'"^t  conflict  which  Indra 
wages  against  Vritra,  the  demon  of  darkness  He  ha«; 
his  brmes  in  all  lands,  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  rinen 

^.r^'^T  ""^"x.^  *^^  ^^"^^1  ^ays  of  the  sun  But 
although  he  wins  Dgianeira.  he  may  not  tarry  inTalvdon 

SsJrtaSn^^'V''  f^'  ""f  '^''''  ^^^  "eXs  up 
ms  great  sacnfice.  he  puts  on  the  robe  by  which  D6ianeira 

hoped  to  win  back  his  love  for  herself  the  coat  In  piJ^^ 
fessor  Max  MiiUer's  words.  '' wl?chSn  the  Veda  ^he' 
fTom  thl  ""T  ^""'^^'^  ^"^^t  ^°"  '•  the  clouds  whfch  rise 
H^S  w    T^^'l  ^""^  surround  the  sun  hke  a  dark  rahnent 

tt^u^h^he'th  ck '"^  ''  f'  ""''  ^^^^^  splendourZat 
hi^l^A  thickening  gloom,  but  iiery  mists  embrace 
him  and  are  mingled  with  the  parting  rays  of  thelxm 
and  the  dying  hero  is  seen  through  the  cSered  clouds 
briihf  t^'  *'^""^  ^'  °^"  body  to  pieces,  till  at  laThis 
brght  form  is  consumed  in  a  general  conflagrarion '' ' 
But  lole  stands  by  his  side,  cheering  him  to  the  ?a«^^ 
the'iay"  '''  '^^"'^^"^  ^^^"  ^^^^   -"  hadtg^n.' 

as\t*^kinTV^  "^.^^^^^  ^^V"I-)  Herakles  reapr^  rs 
land  In^  h^  benefactor,  who  goes  down  into  th?  1 
land  and  there  wrests  from  the  grasp  of  death  th       ^r 

>  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  li.  89. 
Odyssey  v.  390;   x.  144.  ^        ^ 
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twilight,  which  dies  away  at  sundown,  to  be  brought 
back  again  m  the  morning. 

The  myth  of  Epimetheus  (XIX.)  is  in  part  a  mere  insti- 
tutiOTial  legend  to  account  for  the  assignment  of  the  bones 
and  fat  as  the  portion  of  the  gods  in  burnt  sacrifices,  just 
as  the  story  of  Poseidon  and  Athene  (XXII.)  is  devised  to 
explain  the  name  of  Athens,  the  city  of  the  dawn-goddess 
Ihe  story  of  Pand6ra  points  to  the  same  train  of  thought 
which  m  the  Hesiodic  ages  made  men  start  from  a  state 
ot  absolute  happiness,  in  contrast  with  other  myths 
which  represented  them  as  beginning  their  existence 
m  utter  helplessness  and  misery  and  slowly  learning  the 
commonest  things  by  the  aid  of  Prometheus  or  Phord- 
neus     These  two.  then,  with  Hermes,  are  the  givers  of 
fire  to  men;  but  the  progress  made  by  the  sons  of  men 
in  knowledge  and  power  wakens  the  jeiJ  - '  Zeus 

and  Prometheus  (XX.).  the  deliverer,  is  chaiixc    on  the 
desolate  crags  of  Caucasus,  until  Herakles.  the  descen- 

li    ?1  l^lA^^l""^  ^^  ^^  "^^  akin  to  that  of  loie. 

lokaste  (LVI.).  lamos  (XLI.)  and  lolaos.  with  manvl 

others),  comes  to  set  him  free. 

The  resemblance  of  the  myth  of  Deukalion  (XXI ) 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Noachian  deluge  it  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  It  may  be  enough  to  remark  here  that 
the  legend  of  Deukalion  is  interwoven  with  other  legends 
as  with  those  of  Endymi6n  and  of  Minos,  in  which  old 
mythical  phrases  are  again  and  again  reproduced  with  a 
marvellous  variety  cf  combination. 

The  story  of  Medusa  (XXIII.)  belongs  to  tlie  great 
senes  of  myths  which,  having  Perseus  for  their  centre 
were  localised  in  the  Peloponnesian  Argos.     The  myth^ 
had  existed  m  a  simpler  form  during  the  ages  in  which 
the  name  Argos  had  c^^rried  with  it  no  geographical 
jieaning.  but,  like  Lykia  and  Delos,  Athens  and  Arkadia 
denoted  simply  the  bright  land  of  the  Dawn  and  the 
bun.     These  dynastic  legends  are  in  all  cases  genuine 
subjects  lor  epic  poetry;  and  the  myth  of  Perseus,  which 
ertainly  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  latest  class  of  such 
narratives,  furnishes  a  theme  not  less  magnificent  than 
that  of  the  Trojan  war.     Whether  it  was  treated  at  any 
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length  in  epic  poems  now  lost,  we  cannot  sav  but  the 

nnii  T'  V^''  ^''^'  ^^"^^  «^  mythical  taks;  sea  cdy 
noticed  in  the  poems  to  which  we  give  the  name  "Ho 
menc.'  IS  at  once  proof  of  the  slender  value  o?a?»ts 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  authors  of  the  Ihld^rthe 
Odyssey.     In  these  dynastic  legends,  again,  the  tendencv 

o   SeV'aiToM"  ?'T'^'''  "^ '^  di'ffer:nc':s'rnl^ 
n  an"fe^t      xt  ^.  lw^\  "°^«"""g'   becomes  especially 
nianitest      The  mythical  history  of  Perseus  is  in  all  its 
essential  features,  the  history  of  the  Attir  hVrn  tI!c 
and  of  the  Theban  (Edipus;^:V?hey  a    rea^^^^^^^^^ 
heightened   colours   in   the  myths  of  Herakfes      Rnf 
neither  Thebans  nor  AtheniansUld  pene^rat^^^^^^^^ 

dent'tv  o7allth''  f'^'^t  ^^"^^^^^^  the  substS 
Identity  of  all  these  legends;   and  thus  the  Argives  of 

Peloponnesus,  having  already  one  solar  hero  in  Perseus 
Kfes       """  ^"  ''^  '^^^"^  ''  ^^^  ^"^^-d  descendant' 
The  life  of  Perseus,  like  that  of  Theseus    Herakles 
(Edipus.  and  Odysseus,  is  one  of  toil.     HrkdversarS 
are  dragons  and  Gorgons.  the  beings  who  dwell  on  thi 
confines  of  light  and  darkness,  or  in  the  deep  abvsses 
of  night.     The  doubtful  gloaming  is  the  home  of^  the 
Graiai.  and  the  mortal  Medusa  is  the  night  which  comes 
to  an  end  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,  while  her  deathkss 
.isters  are  the  powers  of  the  eternal  darkness  wSch  no 
^nL"^'"  penetrates.     The  mysterious  beautroftSe 
ormer  would  naturally  be  expressed  by  phrased  su  Jes! 
ive  of  a  rivalry  between  the  goddess  of  the  nig^t^and 
the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  and  this  would  lead  tC  d^^.'  idea 

deadtypowL"'"'  ™P^^*^'  ^^  ''''  ^-^  «^  ^^^-at 

chuTJ^t  ^7  r^'"^  '^^""'■'  *^^  ^^^kness  is  also  the 
child  of  the  darkness;  and  so  the  phrase  went  that  the 
child  was  to  be  the  destroyer  of  his  parents^  and  oraeLs 

ovrrSkTthem"  Th^-^n'^[  ^'  ^  doom' which  wotd 
overtake  them.     This  is  followed    n  all  cases  bv  thp 

exposure  and  the  rescue  of  the  babe;  and  DanS7xXTV  ^ 

a  name  which  carries  us  to  other  narn^.  of  the  mom,^']' 

plays  the  part  of  Iokast6  in  the  story  ofl^dTpus    o'f 
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t^.t '"  *  o  °^  ^,^^^PhoS'  and  of  Ilia  and  MandanS  in  the 
myths  of  Romulus  and  Cyrus.  In  Diktys  and  Polv- 
ith  1  7  )T  ^'"*  '^^^^;ons,  again,  of  the  powers  of 
hght  aud  of  darkness  Polydektes  is.  in  fact.  Poly deg- 
mon,  or  Hades,  the  darkness  which  swallows  all  that 
comes  within  its  grasp;  Diktys  is  the  genial  light  which 

of  ^w"  i^'  '"^'?J[  ^^^*^.'  ^"*  '^'  ^'ght  is  the  brot^r 
ot  the  darkness  as  the  sun  is  the  child  of  the  night,  and 
so  Dikt.vs  and  Polydektes  are  brethren.     So.  aglin   the 
night  IS  the  lover  of  the  twilight  or  the  dawi,  fnd  thus 
Polydektes  woos  Danae  as  Paris  wooed  the  Argive  Helen 
On  her  refusal  to  grant  his  prayer.  Polydektes  sends 
Perseus  away  on  a  toilsome  errand;   but  thi.  errand  is 
only  a  reproduction  of  the  conflict  of  Apollo  with  Python 
and  of  Indra  with  Vritra.     Beginning  his  western  journe; 
Perseus  (XXV.)  reaches  first  the  bri|ht  Argive  land  and 
there  during  the  still  hours  of  niiht  he%eceives  the 
invincible  weapons  which  are  to  carry  him  scathless 

savTht  .f  ^''  ''^'''''-  ^'  ''  ''^''^y  necessary  to 
heroic  fW^^  ""^^^T  ^'!  .*he  heritage  of  all  the  solar 
heroes  that  t^y  are  found  m  the  hands  of  Phoebus  and 
Herakles.  of  (Edipus.  Achilleus,  Philoktetes.  of  Sigurd 
Rustem.  Indra.  Isfendiyar.  of  Telephos.  MeleaSos 
Theseus.  Kadmos.  Belleroph6n,  and  all  other  slayefs  of 
noxious  and  fearful  things.  With  the  death  of  Medusa 
the  hrst  part  of  his  labours  comes  to  an  end.  The  night 
IS  slam,  and  the  sun  rises  into  the  serene  regions  of  the 
upper  air.  the  beautiful  Hyperborean  gardens,  while  the 

Me'd„.?*'?H^'''f  ^^'''  ^^"^  *°  ^^'"g«  the  death  of 
Medusa.  Their  chase  is  vam.  Perseus  has  reached  the 
bnght  land  where  there  is  no  storm  or  tumult  the  oeace- 
ful  home  where  Penelopa  weaves  her  web  ofev^enTng 
clouds,  to  be  undone  again  until  their  fairy  forms  a- 
seen  once  more  in  the  morning  (XXVI.)  Here,  however^ 
he  may  not  tarry;  but.  as  with  the  Teutonic  SigZ  S 
toil  is  now  to  bring  with  it  its  own  reward.     The  good 

'TT'^'tM  ^"".u  ^^y'  *^"  ^"^&°"  Faf^i^'  and  Sigurd  ?^ns 
Brynhild;    the  sword  of  Hermes  smites   the  Libyan 
monster,  and  Andromeda  becomes  the  bride  of  Perseus 
But  here.  too.  the  imagery  of  other  tales  is  repeated  and 
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Phineus   is   only   another    form    of   Polvdektes     nnd 

done,  and  with  his  mot?.er  and  h  sTride  t  r^^nl^' 

H,S  '"  i"rP'''    '»"  'he  fate  must   be  accom^ 

if    Akn^ol   «Xvfn""'"i?fJy   "ecomes   the'shTr 
Lc  TK  (-^-^VII.).    as   (Edipus   Slavs    Laics    and 

asjheseus  unknowingly  causes  tL  deatl^  of  hirfathcr 

weiDons'oT^plV^  ^'P^^^°'  (XXVIII.)  the  invincible 
weapons  of  Perseus  reappear  in  the  hands  of  Artemis 
and  slay  the  beautiful  and  guileless  Prokris      EveTin 
the  most  complicated  versions  of  the  tale     he  mvthica" 

uimosr    Clearness.     The    very    name    Prokris    denotes 

t^otTen  th7'.n''  '''  "^^/l^^"^'  *^^  At^-"'"n  -t  had 
chifdof  H^^^^^^  the  name,  still  called  her  the 

hnii  ""^Cf  ^^^^  '^^'^^-  ^"  its  simplest  form  the  mvth 
bnngs  before  us  a  series  of  phrases,  each^of  S 
furnishes  an  mc  dent  in  the  storv     Th«  a1  i  , 

on  the  l"ll-ide  (Prokris^hes^n^^hTslope'^fn^^^^^^^^ 
The  sun  (Kephalos  denotes  the  head  of  thf  oS>  "«  /t' 

lo.f  tL  J^  the  dawn  loves  the  sun  (Eos  loves  Kepha- 
i/p  I  \  ^^"^"l  'I  ^^^^°"^  «f  the  dew  (Eos  is  iealous 
of  Prokris);  and  the  dew  takes  a  deligh  in  more  than 
one  lover,  who  yet  is  one  and  the  same°  in  othlr  words 
the  dewdrops  exhibit  a  thousand  images  o  the  same 
sun  (Kephalos  in  disguise  wins  the  love  of  Prokn?) 
The  dew  flashes  for  a  time  with  dazzling  brighSs 

i^ll^wV^Z^  ^^^^  *^'  ^P^^^  «f  Artemis).  The  sun 
takes  this  brightness  to  himself,  while  he  looks  down  on 
the  dew  (Prokns  yields  up  the  spear  for  the  love  o^ 
Kephalos).  The  dew  lingers  latest  in  the  thicket  Tpm 
kris  watches  Kephalos  from  her  secret  bower)  Thid'"; 
s  dried  up  and  dies  as  ^he  sun  rises  in  the  sky  ProS 
IS  smitten  by  the  spear  of  Kephalos)  ^  ^ 

The  rest  of  the  tale  reproduces  the  legends  of  Her-^klp-. 
t^thfw  "PJ^'"  ^ik^them.  Kephafos  1st  journ^^^^^ 
Z^-Z^:^^'''''^  ^'^^^  ^^^^S'  and  sink  as  the  sun  JZ 
down  mto  the  waters  of  the  western  sea.  ^ 
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But  the  rays  of  the  sun.  which  are  sometimes  caUed 
his  spears  or  his  sword,  are  sometimes  the  goM?n  S 
which  no  razor  has  ever  touched.  Thefe  locks  of 
Phoebus  Akersekom^s  (the  unshorn)  are  endowed  tith 
a  mysterious  power  to  ward  off  aU  harm  from  their 

ha^A  ixv'kl'K'^  another  Delilah,  takes  from  the 
head  of  Nisos  while  he  sleeps,  and  thus  dehvers  him  and 
his  people  into  the  power  of  Minos 

In  the  myth  of  Phrixos  and  Hell6  (XXX.)  the  sunlight 
becomes  a  golden  fleece,  just  as  in  the  legend  of  Heral  S 
,       and  again  m  that  of  Medeia.  it  becomes  a  robe  wS 
I       devours  the  flesh  of  those  who  put  it  on.     This  fleecet 
borne  from  the  Western  land  far  away  to  the  East    and 
'       hHn^',f'^"if ^!''  expedition  sets  forth  to  recover  aid  to 
bring  back  the  lost  treasure.     The  chieftains  of  aU  the 
tribes,  afterwards  known  collectively  as  the  Hellenes 
are  carried  in  the  speaking  ship  to  the  Kolchian  S 
I       Nvhence  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage  they  reach  once 
rnore  their  own  country.     The  whole  narrative  is  L 
substance  a  close  parallel  to  that  of  the  Trojan  war      In 
both  rases  a  treasure  is  lost;  in  both  an  allied  army  goes 
from  the  West  to  the  East  in  order  to  recover  it  .™n  Ch 
there  is  a  long  and  hard  conflict  before  the  prize  is  won 
while  the  returning  chieftains  undergo  many  dangers 
and  losses  m  their  homeward  voyage      There  are  thnl 
two  struggle.,  one  to  recover  the  robbed  treasures   the 
other  to  reach  their  home  and  establish  their  title  to  ihe  r 
old  inheritance,  a  title  which  Odysseus  establishes  onlv 
when  he  has  bathed  his  hall  in  the  blood  of  the  suitors 

o  th?fP-^-    X^^*^«^^g^"ds.  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Ind 
of  the  Trojan  War,  are  thus  a  third  time  repeated  in  the 

Ai^^n"  "^^''^.r^-^'^  the  departure  of  the  Herakleids  from 
Argos  and  their  reconquest  of  the  Peloponnese  aftS 
the  lapse  of  generations.  The  journey  of  Phrixos  and 
Helle  on  the  back  of  the  golden-fleeced  ram  thu^  answer^ 
to  the  departure  of  Helen  from  Sparta  to  Ilion  Th^ 
name  Helle^  like  that  of  Heilen.  itself  denotes  the  bright 
ight.  whether  of  the  morning  or  of  the  evening  whel  it 
fades  away  from  the  sky  after  sundown.     But  Phrixos 
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and  Helld  are  both  the  children  of  the  mist,  the  illumined 
atmosphere,  not  the  light-giving  sun.  Hence  Hcll^  dies 
on  the  journey,  while  Phrixos  (the  cold  air)  still  lives  on 
until  the  light  is  again  kindled  in  the  East.  In  the 
voyage  of  the  Argo  wc  have  the  journev  of  the  children 
Of  the  Sun.  who  seeks  for  the  light  on  which  their  life 
depends  and  which  again  vanishes  from  the  west  soon 
after  the  aangers  of  the  return  have  been  successfully 
surmounted.  ^ 

Not  a  few  of  the  phrases  which  originally  denoted  onh- 

S?^P    '^^'^^^^  ""^  ^^'"^  ^^y  ^''^  evhibited  in  the  myth  ol 
Medeia  (XXXI.).     The  wisdom  of  the  Sun  is  bestowed 

''?ii'^/^"^^*'''"  *^^  Morning  (Helios  i^as  filled  the  heart 
of  Medeia  with  wisdom).  The  dawn  puts  on  the  clor^• 
of  the  sun  (Medeia  is  clothed  with  the  robe  of  Helios) 
Ihe  dawn  wakens  the  sleepers  to  a  new  life  (Medeia 
renews  the  limbs  of  the  aged  to  youth).  The  sun 
deserts  the  dawn  (lason  cares  no  more  for  the  Kolchian 
Medeia).  xhe  sun's  rays  berr  onward  the  chariot  of 
tne  morning  (the  dragons  draw  the  chariot  of  Medeia) 

In  Theseus  (XXXII.)  we  see  a  reflection  at  once  of 
Perseus  and  of  Herakles;  but  the  myth  is  instructive 
chiefly  as  carrying  us  to  the  Teutonic  legend  of  the 
Volsunga  Saga.  The  weapons  of  the  Sun  can  be 
handled  effectively  only  by  the  Sun  himself;  and  thus 
Iheseus  becomes  master  of  his  father's  sword  as  Sig- 
mund  draws  out  the  blade  from  the  tree-trunk  into  which 
Odm  had  .thrust  it  to  the  hilt.  He  is  the  son  of  Aithra 
(the  pure  air),  as  (Edipus  is  the  son  of  lokaste  (the  violet 
light  of  morning) ;   and  as  (Edipus  must  overcome  the 

Z-Jvv'Vt?';  """u*  "^1^'^^^"'  ^°  ^^"^e  with  the  Minotaur 
(AAXIII.).  who  devoured  the  children  of  the  dawn 
goddess  Athene,  as  Vritra  hides  the  cattle  of  Indra  in  the 
dark  lurking  places  which  answer  to  the  labyrinth  of 
Knossos.  The  abandonment  of  Ariadnd  by  Theseus 
IS,  again,  the  desertion  of  Medeia  by  lason.  or  of  Brynhild 
by  Sigurd.  The  Sun  may  not  tarry  with  hi?  first  love 
whether  it  be  that  he  leaves  her.  or  that  she  van  nes 
away  as  he  strives  to  reach  her. 
The  chase  of  the  huntsman  Alpheios  after  Arethusa 
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(XXXIV.)  is  the  pursuit  of  Daphnfi  by  Apollo  As 
DaphnA  plunges  into  the  Peneian  stream  so  Areihusa 
P  unges  mto  the  sea  and  reappears  on  tl^rtyg^l^re 

from  Phcebus  m  the  morning,  comes  back  again  at  even 

both  h""^  ".^'V'^  ^*^  ^"^  j"^*  ^hen  the  journey  of 
both  has  wellnigh  come  to  an  end.  ^ 

The  chief  incidents  in  the  myth  of  Tyro  (XXXV ) 
ure  found  m  the  legends  of  Perseus,  of  Helliand  o 

lyro.     In    Narkissos,    agaui    (XXXVI.)     we  look  on 

t<;"tt"Iot'  1'  f  ^^S"\^Ty'ng  to  his^'resTand  deaS 
to  the  love  which  is  lavished  on  him;  and  as  the  name 

i  V  u  "^  Narkissos  means  the  deadly  lethargy  which 
makes  him  deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  Echo,  as  Endvrn  6n 
had  been  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Sellne 

FnrvM^L^-  ""l*^  ""'  ^"^^^""^  (XXXVII.)  the  beautiful 

be"one    t';  Tu^'f  "^'  .^"  ^'^  *^°"«^^^  modifications 
belongs  to  the  dawn,  is  bitten  by  the  serpent  of  nitrht 
and  Orpheus  resolves  to  seek  her  out  in  Hrdes.  as  ulrl: 

foealhr    The'S'"'  n^'"*"  '"'"^  ''''  ^^^P  of  Thanatos 
(iJeath).     The  marvellous  power  of  song  which  Phoebus 

had  received  from  Hermes  (VI.)  dislrms  the  fierce 
guardians  of  the  shadowy  kiAgdom,  and  Eu^diklis 
.  nntf  \''  ^?"°^  Orpheus,  on  the  one  conditioZthat  he 
s  not  to  look  back  until  he  has  reached  the  earth.     But 

hat'o?'ph'K'''i°'''n'"Y  ""''  ^"»  "^^^^  ^"^««thly  than 
^  I  i.^^"^."'  ^'''  ^aphn^.  of  Alpheios  for  Arethusa 
of  Kephalos  for  Prokris.  The  Sun  loves  the  dew  and 
the  dawn;  and  dew  and  dawn  ahke  are  smittenTv  the 
splendour  of  his  countenance.  But  the  Sun  grieves  for 
land  t  f  ^'  '"^  O^Ph^«l"^oums  until  the  women  of  the 
land  take  vengeance  on  him  for  a  coldness  akin  to  that 
of  Narkissos  and  Endymion.  He  is  torn  limb  from  lirnb  • 
whl  *^.^%J^t^^t^«Phe  we  see  the  blood-red  sunset 
wnit.-     jbcb  the  career  ui  Heraklcs 

In  the  story  of  Europa  (XXXVIII.)  we  have  a  mvfh 
substantially  identical  with  that  of  Kephdos  or  BeW 
phon  employed  as  a  legend  to  explain  the  founding  of 
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the  Boeotian  Thebes.  Europa,  whose  name  suggests  a 
comparison  with  those  of  Euryganeia,  Eurvdikg,  Eury- 
phassa,  Eurytos,  and  many  others,  is  the  morning  with 
Its  broad-spreading  hght,  born  in  the  Plicenician  or  purple 
land  of  the  dawn.  She  is  the  child  of  Telcnhassa  the 
bemg  who  shines  from  far.  But  she  is  soon  laken  from 
her  beautiful  home.  In  Hindoo  myths,  the  bull  Indra 
shatters  the  car  of  Daphnfi:  in  the  Greek  tale  he  carries 
Europa  over  seas  and  mountains,  journeying  always, 
like  the  sun,  from  east  to  west,  until  he  gives  her  a  home 
m  the  Hesperian  Delphi.  The  Dawn  has  been  taken 
from  the  sky;  but  her  mother  follows  her,  until  at  length 
she  sinks  to  sleep  in  the  Thessalian  plain  in  the  evening, 
just  as  the  pale  and  tender  light  which  precedes  the  sun- 
nsmg  reappears  again  only  to  die  out  in  the  western 
heavens  at  eventide. 

The  myth  of  Belleroph6n  (XXXIX.)  is  but  another  ver- 
sion of  the  servitude  of  Apollo  in  the  house  of  Admetos, 
of  Herakles  to  Eurystheus  and  Laomedon.    The  love 
and  jealousy  of  Anteia  for  the  beautiful  Hipponoos  are  a 
reflection  of  the  lo^e  and  jealousy  of  E6s  in  the  It^gend 
of  Kephalos;  and  on  Belleroph6n,  as  on  Kephalos,  they 
entail  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.     Like  Herakles, 
Hipponoos  is  sent  forth  to  do  battle  with  terrific  foes; 
but  he  is  pre-eminently  Bellerophontes,  the  slayer  of  the 
monster  Belleros,  the  demon  of  the  cloud,  who  appears 
in  the  Veda  as  a  ram.  in  other  words,  as  a  shaggy  and 
hairy  animal,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Thus  the  shaggy  she-goat  slain  by  Hipponoos  carries  us 
at  once  to  the  monster  slain  by  Indra,  and  Bellerophontes 
becomes  a  mere  reflection  of  the  Vedic  Indra  Vritrahan 
the  slayer  of  Vritra.^    But  the  afternoon  of  the  hfe  of 
Belleroph6n  is  gloomy  as  an  autumn  day  when  the  sun 
sinks  slowly  through  the  pale-coloured  sky  which  is  seen 
beneath  the  dark  cloud-canopy  of  the  upper  heavens. 
This  rift  of  light,  when  the  sun  seems  to  rest  without 
motion,  is  the  Aleian  plain  through  which  Bellerophdn 
wanders  until,  hke  Kephalos,  he  reaches  the  Western  sea. 
In  the  story  of  Aithuia  and  the  Burning  Brand  (XL.). 
»  Max  Muller,  Chii>s  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  185. 
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Meleagros    in  his  irresistible  strength,  in  his  love    his 
unselfish  toil  for  others,  his  caprice  and  his  cLly  doom 
I       «  so  completely  the  prototyjie  of  Achilleus.  that  the 
aged  Pho.nix  uses  his  story  in  the  Iliad  as  a  Naming  to 
the  son  of  Peleus  that  he  should  conquer  his  un7e  son^ 

tte'shoTr-   /'^'"T  ""^  ^'^'^S'^'  represen     al^e 
;       the  short-lived  sun.  whose  course  is  one  of  toil  for  others 
J       ending  m  an  early  death  after  a  series  of  wonderful 

But  the  life  of  Meleagros  is  connected  directly  with  that 

birth.     The  day  must  die  when  the  torch  of  the  sun  is 

th.  '.T'"';''^- '"  '^'  ''^r'  ^"'  ''  <^^""°t  d»e  sooner  and 
thus  the  storing  away  of  the  rescued  brand  is  the  rescuing 
of  he  sun  from  his  doom  of  death  during  the  hou^  wS 
pass  between  morning  and  eventide.     The  episode  of  the 

,W^K  i!'??  1°^',''  °"^y  °"^  °^  the  thousand  versions 
in  which  the  battle  of  the  Sun  with  the  noxious  powers 
of  darkness  is  related  with  a  marvellous  wealth  of  varied 
colouring.     But    while   the   poets   of   the    Iliad   leave 

mv^h  '"/  i?  l^'  ^°"'  °^  ^''  ^""'"Ph  over  Hektor  the 
myth  of  Meleagros  carries  on  the  story  to  the  fatal 
moment  when  the  brand  saved  from  the  burning  is  once 
again  cast  upon  the  fire.  * 

The  tale  of  lamos  (XLI.)  is  professedly  a  legend  to 
account  for  the  honour  and  influence  of  the  soothsaver^ 
known  as  he  lamida;  but  the  name  connects  i?seIfS 
those  of  I0I6.  lokastg.  lason.  lolaos.  Ion.  words  s  gn  fiSnt 
of  the  violet  hues  seen  in  the  sky  whether  of  the  morning 

of  the  birth  of  the  morning,  which  is  here  cherished  bv 

Ivp/'vf^'"^'  ""^  *^'  "^^^*'  ^°^  ^^'^  Drakontes.  or  ke^^^ 
eyed  beings,  may  represent  the  penetrating  light  of  the 
dawn  not  less  than  the  hateful  and  terrifyhig  darkness 

JJl^H^  "°^'  ^^'i,^;,'^*^^*  *^^  ^^^d°"^  of  lamos  comes 
from  the  sun-god  Phoebus,  just  as  Helios  gives  to  Me^Ia 
her  marvellous  wisdom  and  power. 

..  JI?^  ^'%9  «f  1^°y  Js.  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's  words 
a  repetition  of  the  daily  siege  of  the  East  by  the  solar 
powers  that  every  evening  arl  robbeci    f  their  bright 
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treasures  m  the  West."     It  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
mythical  phrases  which  said.  "  The  light,  or  the  Dawn 
IS  stolen  from  the  heaven.     The  dark  beings  have  carried 
her  far  away.     The  children  of  the  Sun  arf  gone  to  bring 
her  back ;  but  the  journey  is  long  and  weary.     They  do 
battle  w,  h  the  robbers  who  will  not  yield  up  their  prize. 
For  ten  long  hours  the  fight  lasts  on.     Then  tlxe  Sun 
bursts  out  in  his  splendour;   the  dark  dwelling  of  the 
thieves  falls  down,  and  the  light  which  they  had  hidden 
away  comes  forth  in  all  its  former  beauty."     The  story 
pL  H  ik'"  \^"^  a  counterpart  of  the  story  of  Phrixos 
and  Helle.     In  either  case  a  treasure  is  stolen;   and  the 
cfieftams  gather  together  to  go  in  search  of  it.     In  both 

conflict,  the  recovery  of  the  treasure,  and  the  return 
01  the  chieftains  to  their  home  in  the  West      In  the 
earliest  form  assumed  by  the  myth.  Agamemnon  and 
his  alhes  are  the  children  of  the  Sun,  who  arm  themselves 
to  rescue  the  Dawn  from  the  grasp  of  the  thief  who  has 
taken  her  away;   and  Paris  (XLII.)  with  his  allies  re- 
presents the  dark  power  of  night  which  blots  out  the 
light  from  the  sky.     The  phrases  into  which  the  myth 
thus  resolves  Itself  are  found  in  the  oldest  Vedic  hymns. 
The  Panis    Pans)  steal  the  cows  of  Indra.  who  sends 
Sarama  (Helen)  to  find  them  and  bring  them  back.     The 
Fanis  seek  to  seduce  Sarama  from  her  allegiance  to 
Indra,  and  to  retain  her  in  their  dark  lurking  place.     For 
awhile  she  yields  to  the  temptation;  but  afterwards  she 
returns  to  tell  Indra  where  his  cattle  (the  tinted  clouds 
of  morning)  are  hidden  away.     Here,  then,  we  have  the 
genn  which  was  expanded  into  the  story  of  the  seduction 
of  Helen  by  Pans,  of  the  long  search  of  her  kinsfo'k.  and 
of  her  return  to  her  glowing  Western  home,  "  pardoned 
and  glonfied."    But  the  expanded  myth  shows  also  the 
olending  ot  several  ideas.     The  great  conflict  of  the  Ihad 
IS  the  battle  of  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  and 
Pans  represents  the  night  fighting  with  the  children  of 
the  day     But  the  great  storehouse  of  mythical  speech 
furnished  a  thousand  phrases  applicable  to  any  of  the 
fated  actors  who  play  their  part  in  the  great  drama  •  and 
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^  IrVu      '"'"'^l^^^  T^^  "°^  ^  ^^^  °^  th^  Characteristics 
u.    Achilleus   and   other   solar   heroes.     Like   R-rseus 

CEdir-'s    Romulus,  and  Cyrus,  he  is  doomed  to  brine 

rmn  on  his  parents ;  hke  them  he  is  exposed  in  his  infancy 

•  I  t.ie  hill-side,  and  rescued  by  a  shepherd.     As  Sieurd 

gives  up  Brynhild.  and  Achilleus  is  parted  from  Briseis 

so  Pans  forsakes  (Enone  for  one  who  dwells  nearer  to 

the  Western  sea.     Then  follows  a  time  of  capricious 

inaction,  which  answers  to  the  sullenness  and  aneer  of 

Achi  eus  and  Meleagros.     But  Paris  is  the  skyer  o 

Achilleus  at  the  Skaian  or  Western  gates  of  the  evening 

and  here  he  appears  as  the  Pani,  or  dark  power,  who  blots 

out  the  light  of  the  sun  from  the  heaven,  while  in  the 

sequel  of  the  story,  which  describes  CEnone  as  returning 

to  him  when  he  is  smitten  by  the  arrow  of  Philoktetes 

we  have  the  myth  of  the  Dawn  light,  ever  fair  and  eve; 

rvTL^^'^i"^^""  *^''  S'\*^  °^  *^^  S""'  ^h«"^  she  cannot 
save  from  the  doom  which  is  on  him 

The  legend  of  Iphigeneia  (XLIII.)  is  found  in  many 
forms ;  but  the  most  important  is  the  version  of  ^schvlus 
who  has  given  to  it  a  deep  moral  significance  as  the  event 
for  which  the  avenging  Ate  brooded  heavily  on  the  house 
of  Agamemnon.     The  same  moral  element  entered  even 

r?nw  P  ^  '""^f  *-^'  "l^*^,  °^  ^^'P"^'  b"t  the  sacrifice 
nJ^^^T'^  ^^''""^  *^^  ^^"S  ^^y^ge  to  Ilion,  and  in 
uiu  ^.""^-^^  *^  ^  successful  issue,  points  to  phrases 
which  had  said  once  that  the  child  of  the  hght  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun.  must  die  during  the  lagging  hours 
o  darkness  m  order  that  the  Dawn  may  comfback  Zh 
all  its  glory  in  the  morning. 

Ph^i^*?"^'  V  T  •  "^7  °'  "'^y  ^°*  ^^^^  been  some 
n?J  TV  '^^^^*^^"  bearing  the  name  of  Achilleus 
^        Y"^  u  ^  ^"^stion  with  which  we  are  scarcely  con- 

tl"lf '  V  ."''•^''f^u''"*^'"'  "^^^  ^°"*^"d  "^ost  strenuously 
for  the  histoncal  character  of  the  Trojan  war  aUow  that 
there  may  have  been  no  Helen  to  provoke  the  struggle 
and  that  Achilleus  and  Agamemnon  may  perhaps  hive 
never  met  at  all.  The  Achilleus  of  Homer  is  one  whole 
f^M  ^"t^^woven/nextricably  with  that  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaos ;  and  the  chief  features  in  the  narrative  are 
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these.     He  comes  to  fight,  as  he  emphatically  says,  in  a 
quarrel  which  is  not  his  own,  and  to  win  wealth  and  glorv 
for  others,  not  for  himsp'f.     He  is  deprived  of  Brisks 
by  command  of  a  chief  wi.om  he  regards  as  in  every  way 
his  inferior.     He  has  an  invincible  spear,  and  his  chariot 
is  drawn  by  undying  horses  who  have  the  gift  of  articulate 
speech      In  his  friend  Patroklos  we  have  the  reflection 
of  his  beauty  and  splendour  without  his  strength      He 
is  doomed  to  a  terrible  struggle  with  a  formidable  enemy 
and  his  victory  is  to  be  followed  by  his  own  early  death 
Ihese  are  features  which  he  shares  with  Kephalos,  Bel- 
lerophdn.  Theseus.  Meleagros.  Perseus.  (Edipus,  Sigurd. 

to  A  i.?,'''^'*^'"f  't  *^  Herakles.  that  Agamemnon  is 
to  Achilleus;  and  the  final  conflict  in  the  Ihad  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the  Odyssey, 
fhus  the  story  of  the  mythical  Achilleus  may  be  traced 
to  its  germ  m  phrases  which,  as  in  the  myth  of  Herakles 

tSh'^h''/        .^''V  '^°°"'''^  ^°  ^°^^  ^^^  "^a"'  as  being 
parted  from  the  Dawn  m  the  morning,  as  grieving  fo 

her  loss  and  nursing  his  wath  behind  a  thick  veil  o 

clouds,  as  sending  forth  a  reflection  of  himself  in  the 

light  which  breaks  the  surrounding  gloom  only  to  be 

swallowed  up  again  in  the  darkness,  as  vowing  vengeance 

for    he  death  of  his  friend,  as  coming  forth  at  fast  in 

Sin7  i\'P^'''''^u'''u  ^""^  ''^^^^"g  the  heavens  in  the 
blood-red  hues  which  light  up  the  torn  vapours  that 
crowd  around  him,  as  offering  a  terrible  sacrifice  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  his  friend,  and  then  revealing  a  counten- 
ance from  which  all  wrath  and  sullenness  has  passed 
hvhf '  h\v' ''"^'  *°  ""^^^  "  '"  '"''^  unclouded  blaze  of 
The  legend  of  SarpMon  (XLV.)  is  a  transparent  solar 
myth  interwoven  with  the  story  of  Paris,  the  dark  being 
Jijfj  1'  the  evening  light  from  the  West.  His  nam! 
denotes  the  golden  splendour  which  stretches  across  the 

h^h^  /••  ?'  %^^^.  '^^^^^^^"  °^  Lykia.  the  land  of 
light .  his  fnend  is  Glaukos.  the  glistering.     His  mother 

IS  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon.  L  slaye?  of  the  demon 
of  darkness.  But  the  sun  must  die  voung,  and  Sarpedon 
is  smitten  down  m  the  prime  of  his  manhood.     Then  the 
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powers  of  sleep  and  death  bear  him  during  the  night  to 
his  Eastern  home,  which  they  reach  just  as  the  day  dawns 
hrZ     V.'l"' M^  °^-  *^"  ^""  ^^^"^  t^^  Latmian  cave  toThe 

hk^f  T^!i  ^^!?  ^^i;^^-^ ''  *^"  '""  ^"  ^'s  short  career  and 
his  early  death  He  is  the  child  of  Eos,  the  morning, 
and  her  tears  fall  on  his  body  hke  rain  at  sundown.  But 
more  particularly  Memndn  rises  again,  and  thus  the  myth 

tonLTth  '    S  ^7^"^  *^"  ^'^'"^  °^  Sarpedon.  which 
L  done  eastward  journey,  when  the  night 

The  parting  of  Hektor  and  Andromache  (XLVII )  is 
an  incident  of  touching  human  interest,  for  which  it  is 

sTJ.'fn'^/)f  ^"^  ''fl^  f "/  "^y^^"'^^  ^"&^"-  It  "^a^ks  that 
stage  in  the  conflict  between  the  powers  of  light  and 

darkness,  m  which  Atheng.  the  dawn  goddess,  opposes 
herself  inexorably  to  the  latter.  >    yt^    ^ 

With  the  story  of  the  Lotos-eaters  (XLVIII.)  we  begin 
the  tale  of  the  weary  trials  and  wanderings  of  Odysslus 
before  he  can  see  again  the  wife  whom  he  had  left  to  eo 

o?  Phir/'  u  ^K°"-  PMp"gs  to  the  great  company 
of  chiefs  who  bring  back  Helen  from  Troy,  and  his 
homeward  voyage  is  the  counterpart  of  the  voyage  of 
lason  and  his  comrades  as  they  return  in  the  Argo  with 

It  S"  i'"  ^^''''-  ^i'"  ^^^^"  ^^"^s  «f  legends  of  which 
riolniH  II  ^°"^P°^^^  5^d  its  origin  in  phrases  which 
described  the  general  phenomena  of  daytime  from  .he 

tST  y  t  '""  1^  '^%  '^^*^"^-  ^^^  Sun  leaves  his  bride, 
the  twilight,  m  the  sky  when  he  sinks  beneath  the  sea 
to  journey  in  silence  and  darkness  to  the  scene  of  the 
great  fight  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  ten  weary 
wh  ?1  f  T'  ^'x'  *^  ^^^^y  h^^'"^  «f  the  night;  in  the 
it  hr  l^  l^^'J'"''  *^\^''  ":'  ^^^  ^^^k  shades  are  scattered 
at  break  of  day.  The  victory  is  won ;  but  the  Sun  still 
longs  to  see  again  the  fair  and  beautiful  bride  from  whom 
he  was  parted  yestereve.  Dangers  may  await  him.  but 
these  cannot  arrest  his  s^ep- .   things  lovely  may  livish 
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th.::  beauty  upon  him.  but  they  cannot  make  him  forget 

.o  r.P      u  "^  1"?"'"^^  "^"'^  begin,-a  strange  chequered 
co.rse.  alternatmg  between  gloom  and  splendour    be- 
tween joys  and  utter  hopelessness.     But  do  what  he  will 
he  cannot  reach  his  home  until  another  series  of  ten  Ions 
years  has  come  to  an  end-the  sun  cannot  see  the  twi- 

the  Lind  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  the  fair  fields  of  the  deep 
blue  heaven  where  the  bright  cirri  float  lazily  as  if  thev 

Xmo  "rxTix r ■  '^^  '""''i  '", ''''  ^^^-^  ^'  p'iy' 

Fhl  K  ]  /  .  .;  ^^  ""^  encounters  the  one-eved  monster 
the  child  of  the  sea  and  the  storm-cloud,  the  shaDeless 
vapours  which  rise  from  the  waters,  and  through  which 
the  sun,  hke  a  huge  .ye.  sheds  a  sickly  light  assume 
strajige  and  gigantic  forms,  which  appear  as^h^  Sphbx 

Vr^t  J  ""^  ^^^?^''  ^'  ^^^"^  ^"  that  of  Herakles,  as 
Vritra  m  tlie  primitive  mythical  phrases  that  tell  of  the 

traSnti^r^'",-  "-^^^  f  .gigantic  forms  in  Aryan 
tradition,  the  Cyclops  is  outwitted,  and  falls  a  victini  to 
the  being  who  is  endowed  with  the  higher  wisdom  which 
IS  the  inheritance  of  Phoebus,  the  lord  of  light.  This 
Idea  of  an  encounter  between  the  keen-eyed  sL  and  the 
huge  unwieldy  stomi-cloud  furnished  the  germ  of  the 
story  which  relates  the  victory  of  Odysseus  over  he 
stupid  and  brutal  son  of  Poseidon 

In  the  myth  of  Kirke  (L.)  we  see  before  us  a  being 
whose  wisdom  and  craft  marks  her  affinit>   to  Medeia 
whUe  m  the  food  which  turns  the  companions  of  Odysseus 
into  swine  we  have  only  another  version  of  the  story  of 
the  Lotos-eaters.     In  either  case  they  who  partake  of 

^hL^^  ^![^'*  ^^^''  h^"^^^'  their  wives,  ^md  thdr 
children,  and  cease  to  live  the  life  of  thinking  men  In 
the  Seirens  (LI.)  we  have  another  of  the  many  foes  which 
the  solar  heroes  have  to  encounter  in  their  westward 
omney-the  soft  and  treacherous  calms  which  tempt 
Helir?MM  ^'"  '^'"-  ^^*  the  myth  of  the  Cattle  of 
^S^^nni'^vT u'  '^^"  1°  phrases  familiar  to  the 
wnters  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  Every  morning  the  bright 
arid  ghstermg  daughters  of  the  Dawn  drivf  the  flefcy 
clouds  to  their  bright  pastures  in  the  broad  heaven,  and 
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Hence  th^P^!f"''  ""fu^'  ^^'^  ^^^"^  «*'  mother  day. 
Hence  the  story  ran  that  the  whole  herd  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cattle,  whose  number  was  never 

cSa'e "s?iV tn'-  H  ^"'  i"  ^  VedicTv^n:  thl" 
transDarent  n  f k  °'''^''-  "^"^  *^^  P^'"^^^^  ^^iU  remain 
transparent  in  their  meaning.  In  the  (ireek  myth  this 
earlier  meaning  has  been  in  part  forgotten    and  f hP 

H6  fo"rlS?1\"^^^'^-n^^'^''-)  ^-""^^  "tile  o 
lie  los  in  the  local  home  of  Thrinakia.     But  thev  are 

St  I  sacred      None  may  hann  them  with  impunity -^  and 

by  laying  hands  upon  them  the  comrades  of  Odysseus 

insure  their  own   destruction.      They   had  kilS   fhf 

tt^:    IdtSe^^^'^n^^"'  ^^^^^t^ 
j^mey  ^'       ""^"^  "^^^'  '^^"^  ^^^  ^"d  of  their 

The  cave  of  the  beautiful  Kalypso,  the  veiling  goddess 
(UII.)   brings  before  us  again  t  ,e  cave  of  the  Latmian 

less  stmher  "^^T'?r  ^^""^^^  ^"^o  his  deep  and  dr^r 
irfpf  w^  ;  c",^  Nark^ssos  hides  his  beauty  and  his 
grief.  What  Selene  is  to  Endymion.  what  Let6  s  to 
Zeus,  what  Echo  is  to  Narkissos,  that  is  Kalypso  to 
v.1r.r-  V'  ^^'  ^"^^t  and  beautiful  night  which 
Xi  .?.'""  from  mortal  eyes  in  her  chamber  flJS 
with  a  thousand  stars,  and  lulls  the  wayfarer  to  sleef 
with  an  irresistible  spell.  But  once  again  the  moS 
comes  and  Hermes  delivers  him  from  the  soft  d?mS  of 
of  Kalypso.     From  her  odorous  home  he  is  carried  after 

SZ'Za?UvT  T  '""r  ^^^""^  ^^^'  '^  theTafr'phL:- 
Kian  land  (LIV.)   where  he  rests  as  Perseus  rested  in  the 

delicious  Hyperborean  gardens.     He  ha.  reached  the 

^^S;«"  of  the  bright  clouds  unsullied  by  grcsservaDou^ 

and  bathed  in  undying  splendour.     BuVhere.    K 

fair  forms  cluster  round  him,  he  yet  may  not  tarrv  afd 

rZvV'Vr  h'^"i^'  ^"  '^^  ^"^^^^  -^^  of'irisland'home 
hk  w  ^^\^^']'  5"^sts  have  again  gathered  round  him  • 
his  body  IS  bent,  his  beauty  is  marred,  his  eye  has  S 
Its  brightness  But  there  is  yet  one  who  can  r^estore  Wm 
to  his  ancient  strength  and  glory,  though  he  stands  a 
beggar  ,n  his  own  hall.  Athene'  the  dawn  who  fiUed 
him  with  irresistible  might  in  the  conflict  a    Ilion   will 
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restore  him  to  the  freshviess  of  youth  before  he  is  restored 
to  Penelope,  the  weaver  of  the  bright  web  of  morning 
clouds  which  have  many  times  faded  away    while  the 
sun  struggled  wearily  through  the  dark  and 'angry  sky 
A  few  phrases  which  spoke  of  the  disguised  chief  seizing 
his  bow   as  the  hidden  sun  darts  his  ray  through  the 
cloud-nft,  of  the  scattering  of  the  heavy  vapours  which 
had  gathered  round  the  dawn  light,  of  the  awful  slaughter 
as  they  fall  beneath  his  irresistible  arrows,  of  the  con- 
summation of  his  vengeance,  and  the  serene  peace  which 
follows  the  hard  battle  as  Penelope  stands  once  more  bv 
his  side,  supply  all  the  incidents  of  a  tale  which  is  pre- 
cisely parallel  to  the  legends  of  Achilleus  and  Sigurd 
amd  IS  in  the  closest  agreement  with  those  of  Perseus! 
Ctdipus,  Theseus,  Herakles,  and  many  others.     In  truth 
the  tale  is  found  in  all  lands  peopled  by  Aryan  races;  and 
the  forms  which  it  has  assumed  attest  by  their  very 
differences  their  independent  growth  from  one  and  the 
same  fertile  stem.     The  popular  tales  of  southern  India 
dwell  frequently  on  a  chief  who  is  separated  from  his 
newly-married  bride,  to  be  restored  to  her  only  when  a 
long  series  of  years,  generally  eighteen,  has  come  to  an 
.     J.   I  ''^'^^'  ^'^"^  Achilleus,  Odysseus,  and  Herakles. 
sets  off  to  do  great  exploits  in  other  lands;  but  in  some  of 
tne  stories  he  falls  among  vagabonds,  who  induce  him  to 
take  some  food  which  makes  him  forget  his  home,  his 
people   and  himself,  and  who  disguise  him  as  a  beggar. 
Ihus  the  long  years  are  spent,  until  his  forsaken  wife 
spies  him  out  from  among  the  ignoble  crowd,  and  at 
once  recognises  him  in  spite  of  his  squalid  raiment  and 
wasted  features     In  this  instance  Odysseus  yields  ^o 
the  seduction  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  and  his  wife  acts  the 
part  of  Athene  m  discerning  the  bright  hero  even  while 
the  shadows  close  thickest  around  his  form  ^ 

The  dynastic  legend  of  Thebes  has,  like  those  of  Argos 
and  Athens,  localised  a  number  of  phrases  which  de- 
scnbed  originally  some  phenomena  of  the  outw/rd  world 
Ihe  Sun  is  the  child  of  darkness,  and  he  is  doomed  to 

IndS'^  gr^F^err  ""^°°  ^''^'  ^^^^  ^"""^"^  '"  Southern 
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slay  his  father.     He  is  the  child  also  of  the  dawn,  whose 

wh!l7lf  *  ^"'^  *'"*  *^"  "^°^^^  °^*  «^»y  morning     Bu? 
while  the  mommg  is  his  mother,  so  also  is  the  dawn  his 

?o„^;.  ?T  ^'u    ^^  ''  P?"*^^  ^*  *h^  beginning  of  his 
.-ourse     to  her  he  is  reunited  at  its  close     But  he  has 
other  foes  beside  the  darkness,  and  he  must  encountS 
danger  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  for  his  own.     The 
demon  of  drougiit  vexes  the  land;    the  dark  thunder 
clouds   brood   on    the   mountain    summit.     Who    can 
understand  its  dark  sayings?     Who  can  read  aright  its 
bewildering  riddle  ?     He  only  on  whom  rests  the  wtdom 
ot  Ihoebus;    he  only  whose  glance  is  like  the  dazzhng 
glare  o    the  great  eye  of  day.     But  the  sun  has  slab 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  now  he  solves  the  riddle 
of  the  monster   who  leaps  from  the  rock  and  is  slain. 
Ihe  storm-cloud  is  pierced  by  the  irresistible  rays,  and 
the  prisoned  waters  refresh  the  thirsting  earth     There 
remams  yet  the  reward  of  victory.    The  evening  has 
come,  and  the  violet  hues  of  morning  reappear.     So  is 
(Edipus  wedded  to  lokaste  (LVI.).    fhus  fL  the  story 
followed  strictly  the  old  solar  phrases;  but  at  this  point 
It  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  poets  an  ethical 
turn,  which  supplied  the  germ  for  its  dark  and  gloomy 
sequel.    The  marriage  of  the  mother  with  her  child  wi 
an  unnatural  crime  for  which  a  stem  recompense  must 
be  exacted,  even  when  the  actors  are  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  evil  which  they  have  done.    But  even  here  the 
poets  wnte  with  a  singular  fidelity  to  the  old  mythical 

^u  \v.  ^^  f ^"'^^'"  ^'S^*  °^  evening  is  suddenly  blotted 
out  by  the  dark  vapours ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  quenched 
in  gloom.  In  other  words.  lokaste  dies  in  her  bridal 
chamber  and  (Edipus  tears  out  his  eyes  (LVII )  But 
the  woeful  ^ime  at  length  draws  to  an  end.  and  amidst 
the  crash  of  the  thunder  he  sinks  into  his  grave,  unseen 
by  mortal  eye;  but  this  grave  is  in  the  sacred  land  of  the 
gentle  beings  whose  name  (Ertnys,  Saranyu)  carries  U3 
again  to  the  dawn  light  which  steals  across  the  sky  at 
the  break  and  the  close  of  day. 

Laios.  then^  is  to  CEdipus  what  Akrisios  is  to  Perseus, 
or  Aleos  to  Telephos— the  dark  night  from  which  the 
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day  is  born,  the  enemy »  whon-  the  sun  uiU  slay.     The 
fate  of  Perseus  and  of  Telephos  is  also  the  lot  of  4dipus 
The  babe  is  exposed  on  a  bare  hill-side,  as  the  sun  seems 
to  rest  on  the  earth  (Ida)  at  its  rising.     But  he  has  y^t 
a  long  course  before  him.     Like  Theseus.   Ror^ulus 

^.y-J^tK^^c  ^u^  ""^'^  ^]^  ^^°^'  "P  both  wise  and  stron '' 
and  the  Sphinx  is  discomfited  by  him  as  Vritra  is 
smitten  by  the  spear  of  Indra.  The  word  tolls  its  owL 
tale  The  Sphinx  is  the  being  who  shuts  up  the  waters 
m  the  dark  thunder-cloud.  wcners 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  un- 
natural marriage  of  (Edipus  and  lokasti.  A  grievous 
doom  must  rest  on  the  children  of  such  a  union  •  and 
the  sons  of  (Edipus.  by  their  hateful  strife,  bring  ruin  on 
themselves  and  on  their  country  (LVIII )      One  child 

(LIX.).  the  light  which  looks  forth  from  the  east  when 
the  sun  sinks  down  in  the  west,  as  SeMn^  comes  to 
gaze  upon  Endymi6n.  The  remainder  of  the  legend 
belongs  rather  to  the  region  of  ethics,  and  turns  on^the 
violation  of  positive  human  enactment  for  the  sake  of 
discharging  a  natural  duty  of  prior  obligation. 

The  legend  of  Eriphyia  (LX.)  must  be  classed  with 
the  sequel  of  the  story  of  (Edipus.  In  both  we  can  trace 
mythical  phrases;  but  the  tale,  as  a  whole,  is  the  develop! 
ment  of  moral  ideas.  This  ethical  character  marks 
especially  the  myths  which  have  grown  unround  pSsons 
who^are  undoubtedly  historical,  and  more  especfaHy 
round  Croesus  kmg  of  Lydia.  The  existence  of  a  Lydian 
monarchy  and  its  overthrow  by  Cyrus  are  not  to  Hp 
doubted.     But  the  story  of  Cr  Jus,  ^related  by  Hero- 

fhTj^l"' ,^fi^  ?'  ^^°^  °^  >b'  t^^  expression^of  the 
i?  mustr.1*^'  time  on  the  great  problem  of  human  1  f e 
It  Illustrates  in  part,  the  irresistible  accomphshment  of 
doom,  as  in  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Atys  (LXI )  and 
partly  the  conviction  that  the  spiritual  condition  of 
men  IS  not  to  be  measured  by  their  outward  fortunes. 

Ihe  story  of  the  Vengeance  of  Apollo  (LXII.)  may 
be  a  local  legend  possibly  founded  on  historical  fact     i^ 
»  Max  Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  i68.  ' 
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marks  in  Herodotus  the  culminating  point  in  fhp  nrJH 
and  arrogance  of  Xerxes,  and  the  l^^iningof  hTs  r^n' 
How  far  it  may  relate  to  some  real  incident  h^  t  e  pir' 
sian  mvasion  is  a  question  with  which  we  are  not  h^': 
concerned.     Like  that  of  Arion  (LXIII  )    it  mav  con 

epics  of  the  Homeric  poets,  and  as  showing  t"iat  a  si  an 
line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  tlie  m  thdo.T 

^n  tos    a  XV  riw7  ^'"^r •     T^^«  ^tory  o^  Rh.   fp^ 
sin  tos   (LXV.),   which  Herodotus  heard  in   Ffrvnf    i. 
mduded  in  this  series,  not  only  for  its  wTt  and  cfevem^s 
but  as  showing  the   -existence  of  a  common  DonuS 
mythology  relating  neither  to  gods  nrheroe?  ^Th 

Sto'rtv  Thfev'^  ''''  ''  ^^-^"^  m  theTrabfa'^io  J  o 
tne  i^orty  Thieves,  a  narrat  ve  which  exhibits  r^ir^Z  ^t 

contact  with  the  popular  tales  of  northern  fiL'^e",^^ 

tin  ^^"ir  '"  *^'  '^^^y  «^  Aristomenes  of  sTra  Lpear 
also  m  the  voyages  of  Sindbad.  ^^    "^ 

Legends.  ^""^^^  ^°^  Magnusson's  Icelandu 
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From  land  to  land  the  Lady  L^to  wandered  in  fear  and 
sorrow,  for  no  city  or  country  would  give  iier  a  iiome 
where  she  might  abide  in  peace.  From  Crete  to  Athens, 
from  Athens  to  ^gina,  from  /Egina  to  the  heights  of 
Pelion  and  Athos,  through  .11  the  islands  of  the  wide 
-figaean  Sea,  Skyros  and  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  and  Chios 
the  fairest  of  all,  she  passed,  seeking  a  home.  But  in 
vain  she  prayed  each  land  to  receive  her,  until  she  came 
to  the  island  of  Delos,  and  pn»mised  to  raise  it  to  great 
glory  if  only  there  she  might  rest  in  pean-.  And  she 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  said.  "  Listen  to  me,  O  island  of 
the  dark  sea:  if  thou  wilt  grant  mo  a  horn.  ,  all  nations 
shall  come  unto  thee,  and  great  wealth  shall  ilow  in  upon 
thee;  for  here  shall  Phoebus  Apollo,  the  lord  of  light  and 
life,  be  bom,  and  men  shall  come  hither  to  know  his 
will  and  win  his  favour."  Then  answered  Delos,  and 
said,  "Lady,  thou  promisest  great  things;  but  they 
say  that  the  power  of  Phoebus  Apollo  will  be  such  as 
nothing  on  the  wide  earth  may  withstand;  and  mine 
is  but  a  poor  and  stony  soil,  w  here  there  is  little  to  please 
the  eye  of  those  who  look  u|Mjn  me.  Wherefore  I  fear 
that  he  will  despise  my  hard  and  barren  land,  and  go  to 
some  other  country  where  he  will  build  a  more  glorious 
temple,  and  grant  richer  gifts  to  the  people  who  come  to 
worship  him."  But  Leto  sware  by  the  dark  water  of 
Styx,  and  the  wide  heaven  above,  and  the  broad  earth 
around  her,  that  in  Delos  should  be  the  shrine  of  Phoebus, 
and  that  there  should  the  rich  offerings  burn  on  his  altar 
the  whole  year  round. 

So  Leto  rested  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  there  was 
Phoebus  Apollo  bom.  And  there  was  joy  among  the 
undying  gods  who  dwell  in  Olympus,  and  the  earth 
laughed  beneath  the  smile  of  heaven.  Then  was  his 
temple  built  in  Delos,  and  men  came  to  it  from  all  lands 
to  learn  his  will  and  offer  rich  sacrifices  on  his  altar. 
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THE  PYTHIAN  APOLLO 

Long  iime  Apollo  abode  in  Delos;  and  every  year  all 
the  children  of  I6n  were  gathered  to  the  feast  which 
was  held  before  his  temple.  But  at  length  it  came  to 
pass  that  Apollo  went  through  many  lands,  joume5nng 
towards  Pytho.  With  harp  in  hand  he  drew  nigh  to  the 
gates  of  Olympus  where  Zeus  and  the  gods  dwell  in  their 
glory;  and  straightway  all  rejoiced  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  harping.  The  Muses  sang  the  undying  gifts  of  the 
gods,  and  the  griefs  and  woes  of  mortal  men  who  cannot 
flee  from  old  age  and  death.  The  bright  Horai  joined 
hands  together  with  Heb^  and  Harmonia;  and  Ares 
stood  by  the  side  of  Aphrodite  with  Hermes  the  slayer 
of  Argos,  gazing  on  the  face  of  Phoebus  Apollo  which 
glistened  as  with  the  light  of  the  new-risen  sun.  Then 
from, Olympus  he  went  down  into  the  Pierian  land,  to 
lolkos  and  the  Lelantian  plain ;  but  it  pleased  him  not 
there  to  build  himself  a  home.  Thence  he  wandered 
on  to  Mykalessos,  and,  traversing  the  grassy  plains  of 
Teumessos,  came  to  the  sacred  Thebes;  but  neither 
would  he  dwell  there,  for  no  man  had  yet  come  thither, 
neither  was  there  road  or  path,  but  only  wild  forest  in 
all  the  land. 

Further  and  further  he  roamed,  across  the  stream  of 
Kephlsos  and  beyond  Okalea  and  Harliartos,  until  he 
came  to  Telphusa.  There  he  thought  to  build  himself 
a  temple,  for  the  land  was  rich  and  fair;  so  he  said, 
"  Beautiful  Telphusa,  here  would  I  rest  in  thy  happy 
vale,  and  here  shall  men  come  to  ask  my  will  and  seek 
for  aid  in  the  hour  of  fear;  and  great  glory  shedl  come 
to  thee  while  I  abide  in  iYy  land."  But  Telphusa  was 
moved  with  anger  as  she  saw  Phoebus  marking  out  the 
place  for  his  shrine  and  laying  its  foundations ;  and  she 
spake  craftily  to  him  and  said,  "  Listen  to  me,  Phoebus 
Apollo.    Thou  seekest  here  to  have  a  home,  but  here 
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thou  canst  never  rest  in  peace ;  for  my  broad  plain  will 
tempt  men  to  the  strife  of  battle,  and  the  tramp  of  war- 
horses  shall  vex  the  stillness  of  thy  holy  temple.  Nay, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  the  lowing  cattle  shall  come  in 
crowds  to  my  fountain,  and  the  tumult  will  grieve  thine 
heart.  But  go  thou  to  Krisa,  and  make  for  thyself  a 
heme  in  the  hidden  clefts  of  Parnassus,  and  thither  shall 
men  hasten  with  their  gifts  from  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  earth."  So  Apollo  believed  her  words,  and  he  went 
on  through  the  land  of  the  Phlegyes  until  he  came  to 
Krisa.  There  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  shrine  in 
the  deep  cleft  of  Parnassus;  and  Trophonios  and  Aga- 
medes,  the  children  of  Erginos,  raised  the  walls.  There 
also  he  found  the  mighty  dragon  who  nursed  Typhaon, 
the  child  of  Here,  and  he  smote  him,  and  said,  "  Rot 
there  upon  the  groimd,  and  vex  not  more  the  children 
of  men.  The  days  of  thy  life  are  ended,  neither  can 
Typhoeus  himself  aid  thee  now,  or  Chimaera  of  the  evil 
name.  But  the  earth  and  the  burning  sun  shall  con- 
sume and  scorch  thy  body."  So  the  dragon  died,  and 
his  body  rotted  on  the  ground ;  wherefore  the  name  of 
that  place  is  called  Pytho,  and  they  worship  Phoebus 
Apollo  as  the  great  P>i:hian  king. 

But  Phoebus  knew  now  that  Telphusa  had  deceived 
hira,  because  she  said  nothing  of  the  great  dragon  of 
Krisa,  or  of  the  roughness  of  the  land.  So  he  hastened 
back  in  his  anger  and  said,  "  Thou  hast  beguiled  me. 
Telphusa,  with  thy  crafty  words;  but  no  more  shall 
thy  fountain  send  forth  its  sweet  water,  and  the  glory 
shall  be  mine  alone."  Then  Apollo  hurled  great  crags 
down  and  choked  the  stream  near  the  beautiful  fountain, 
and  the  glory  departed  from  Telphusa. 

Then  he  thought  within  himself  what  men  he  should 
choose  to  be  his  priests  at  Pytho;  and  far  away,  as  he 
stood  on  a  high  hill,  he  saw  a  ship  sailing  on  the  wine- 
faced  sea,  and  the  men  who  were  in  it  were  Cretans, 
sailing  from  the  land  of  King  Minos  to  barter  their  goods 
with  the  men  of  Pylos.  So  Phoebus  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  changed  his  form  to  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  has- 
tened to  meet  the  ship.     None  knew  whence  the  great 
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fish  came  which  smote  the  side  of  their  vessel  with  its 

mighty  fins;  but  all  marvelled  at  the  sight,  as  the  dolphin 

guided  the  ship  through  the  dark  waters,  and  they  sat 

tremblmg  with  fear,  as  they  sped  on  without  a  sail  by 

the  force  of  the  strong  south  wind.     From  the  headland 

of  Malea  and  the  land  of  the  Lakonians  they  passed  to 

Helos  and  to  Taenaron  where  Helios  dwells  in  whom  the 

sons  of  men  take  delight,  and  where  his  cattle  feed  in  the 

rich  pastures.    There  the  sailors  would  have  ended  their 

wanderings;    but  they  sought  in  vain  to  land,  for  the 

ship  would  not  obey  its  hehn.     Onward  it  went  along 

the  coast  of  the  island  of  Pelops,  for  the  mighty  dolphin 

guided  It.     So  from  Arene  and  Arguphea  it  came  to  the 

sandy  Pylos,  by  Chalkis  and  Dyme  to  the  land  of  the 

Epeians,  to  Pherae  and  to  Ithaka.     There  the  men  saw 

spread  out  before  them  the  waters  which  wash  the  shores 

of  Krisa;  and  the  strong  west  wind  came  with  its  fierce 

breath,  and  drove  them  on  to  the  east  aiid  towards  the 

sunrising,  until  they  came  to  Krisa. 

Then  Phoebus  Apollo  came  forth  from  the  sea  like 
a  star,  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory  reached  up  to  the 
high  heaven.     Into  his  shrine  he  hastened,  and  on  the 
altar  he  kindled  the  undying  fire,  and  his  bright  arrows 
were  hurled  abroad,  till  all  Krisa  was  fiUed  with  the  blaze 
of  his  lightnings,  so  that  fear  came  upon  aU,  and  the  cries 
of  the  women  rose  shrill  in  the  sultry  air.    Then,  swift  as 
a  thought  of  the  heart,  he  hastened  back  to  the  ship;  but 
his,  form  was  now  the  form  of  a  man  in  his  beauty,  and 
his  golden  locks  flowed  down  over  his  broad  shoulders. 
From  the  shore  he  called  out  to  the  men  in  the  Cretan 
ship,  and  said,  "  Who  are  ye,  strangers?  and  do  ye  come 
as',  thieves   and   robbers,   bringing  terror  and  sorrow 
whithersoever  ye  may  go  ?    Why  stay  ye  thus,  tarrying 
m^your  ship,  and  seek  not  to  come  out  upon  the  land  ? 
Surely  ye  must  know  that  all  who  sail  on  the  wide  sea 
rejoice  when  their  ship  comes  to  the  shore,  that  so  they 
may  come  forth  and  feast  with  the  people  of  the  land." 
So  spake  Phoebus  Apollo;  and  the  leader  of  the  Creta  s 
took  courage  and  said,  "  Stranger,  sure  I  am  that  thou 
art  no  mortal  man,  but  one  of  the  bright  heroes  or  the 
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undying  gods.     Wherefore  tell  us  now  the  name  of  this 
land  and  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  it.     Hither  we  never 
sought  to  come,  for  we  were  sailing  from  the  land  of 
Minos  to  barter  our  wares  at  Pyk    ;  but  some  one  of  the 
gods  hath  brought  us  hither  against  our  will."    Then 
spake  the  mighty  Apollo  and  said  to  them,  "  O  stranger? 
who  have  dwelt  in  Knossos  of  the  Cretan  land,  think  not 
to  return  to  your  ancient  home,  to  your  wives  oi  to  your 
children.     Here  ye  must  guard  and  keep  my  shrine,  and 
ye  shall  be  honoured  of  all  the  children  of  men.     For  I 
am  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  my  name  is  Phoebus  Apollo.     It 
was  I  who  brought  you  hither  across  the  wide  sea,  not  in 
guile  or  anger,  but  that  in  all  time  to  come  ye  may  have 
great  power  and  glory,  that  ye  may  learn  the  counsels  of 
the  undying  gods  and  make  known  their  will  to  men. 
Hasten  then  to  do  my  bidding;  let  down  your  sails,  and 
brmg  your  ship  to  the  shore.     Then  bring  out  your  goods 
and  build  an  altar  on  the  beach,  and  kindle  a  fire  and 
offer  white  barley  as  an  offerin^^ ;  and  because  I  led  you 
hither  under  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  so  worship  me  as 
the  Delphian  god.     Then  eat  bread  and  drink  wine, 
as  much  as  your  soul  may  lust  after;   and  after  that 
come  with  me  to  the  holy  place  where  ye  shall  guard 
my  temple." 

So  they  obeyed  the  words  of  Phoebus;  and  when  they 
had  offered  the  white  barley  and  feasted  richly  on  the 
sea-shore,  they  rose  up  to  go.  and  Apollo  led  them  on 
their  way.  His  harp  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  made  sweet 
music,  such  as  no  mortal  ear  had  heard  before;  and  they 
raised  the  chant  of  lo  Paean,  for  a  new  power  was  breathed 
into  their  hearts,  as  they  went  along.  They  thought 
not  now  of  toil  or  sorrow;  but  with  feet  unwearied  they 
went  up  the  hill  until  they  reached  the  clefts  of  Parnassus, 
where  Phoebus  would  have  them  dwell. 

Then  out  spake  the  leader  of  the  Cretans  and  said 
boldly,  "  O  king,  thou  hast  brought  us  far  away  from 
our  homes  to  a  strange  land;  whence  are  we  to  get  food 
here?  No  harvest  will  grow  on  these  bare  rocks,  no 
meadows  are  spread  out  before  our  eyes.  The  whole 
land  is  bare  and  desolate."    But  the  son  of  Zeus  smiled 
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and  said,  "  O  foolish  men,  and  easy  to  be  cast  down,  if 
ye  had  your  wish  ye  would  gain  nothing  but  care  and 
toil.  But  listen  to  me  and  ponder  well  my  words. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands,  and  slay  each  day  the  rich 
offerings,  for  they  shall  come  to  you  without  stint  and 
sparing,  seeing  that  the  sons  of  niien  shall  hasten  hither 
from  all  lands,  to  learn  my  will  and  ask  for  aid  in  the 
hour  of  fear.  Only  guard  ye  my  temple  well,  and  keep 
your  hands  clean  and  your  heart  pure;  for  if  ye  deal 
rightly,  no  man  shall  take  away  your  glory;  but  if  ye 
speak  lies  and  do  iniquity,  if  ye  hurt  the  people  v,  no  come 
to  my  altar,  and  make  them  to  go  astray,  then  shall  other 
men  rise  up  in  your  place,  and  ye  yourselves  shall  be 
thrust  out  for  ever,  because  ye  would  not  obey  my 
words." 
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NIOBE  AND  LETO 

In  the  little  island  of  Delos  there  lived  a  long  time  ago  a 
lady  who  was  called  Niobe.  She  had  many  sons  and 
many  daughters,  and  she  was  very  proud  of  them,  for  she 
thought  that  in  all  the  island  of  Delos,  and  even  in  all 
the  world,  there  were  no  children  so  beautiful  as  her  own. 
And  as  they  walked,  and  leaped,  and  ran  amongst  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  that  rocky  island,  all  the  people 
looked  at  them  and  said,  "  Surely  there  are  no  other 
children  like  the  children  of  the  lady  Niobe."  And  Niobe 
was  so  pleased  at  hearing  this,  that  she  began  to  boast 
to  every  one  how  strong  and  beautiful  her  sons  and 
daughters  were. 

Now  in  this  island  of  Delos  there  lived  also  the  lady 
Let6.  She  had  only  two  children,  and  their  names  were 
Artemis  and  Phoebus  Apollo ;  but  they  were  very  strong 
and  fair  indeed.  And  whenever  the  lady  Niobe  saw 
them,  she  tried  to  think  that  her  own  children  were  still 
more  beautiful,  although  she  could  hardly  help  feeling 
that  she  had  never  seen  any  so  glorious  as  Artemis  and 
Apollo.  So  one  day  the  lady  Let6  and  the  lady  Niobe 
were  together,  and  their  children  were  playing  before 
them;  and  Phoebus  Apollo  played  on  his  golden  harp, 
and  then  he  shot  from  his  golden  bow  the  arrows  which 
never  missed  their  mark.  But  Niobe  never  thought  of 
Apollo's  bow,  and  the  arrows  which  he  had  in  his  quiver; 
and  she  began  to  boast  to  the  lady  Leto  of  the  beauty  of 
her  children,  and  she  said,  "  See,  Let6;  look  at  my  seven 
sons  and  my  seven  daughters,  and  see  how  strong  and 
fair  they  are.  Apollo  and  Artemis  are  beautiful,  I  know, 
but  my  children  are  fairer  still ;  and  you  have  only  two 
children,  while  I  have  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters." 
So  Niob6  went  on  boasting,  and  never  thought  whether 
she  should  make  L6td  angry.  But  Let6  siid  nothing 
until  Niob6  and  her  children  were  gone,  and  then  she 
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caUed  Apollo,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  love  the  lady 
NiobS.    She  is  always  boasting  that  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  more  beautiful  than  you  and  your  sister;  and 
I  wish  you  to  show  her  that  no  one  else  is  so  strong  as 
my  children,  or  so  beautiful."    Then  Phoebus  Apollo  was 
angry,  and  a  dark  frown  came  upon  his  fair  young  face, 
and  his  eyes  were  like  the  flaming  fire.    But  he  said 
nothing;  and  he  took  his  golden  bow  in  his  hand,  and 
put  his  quiver  with  his  terrible  arrows  across  his  shoulder, 
and  went  away  to  the  hills  where  he  knew  that  the  lady 
Niobd  and  her  children  were.    And  when  he  saw  them 
he  went  and  stood  on  a  bare  high  rock,  and  stretched  the 
string  of  his  golden  bow,  and  took  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver.    Then  he  held  out  the  bow,  and  drew  the  string 
to  his  breast,  until  the  point  of  the  arrow  touched  the 
bow ;  and  then  he  let  the  arrow  fly.     Straight  to  its  mark 
It  went,  and  one  of  the  lady  Niobe's  sons  fell  dead.     Then 
another  arrow  flew  swiftly  from  the  bow,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  till  all  the  sons  and  all  the 
daughters  of  Niob6  lay  dead  on  the  hill-side.     Then 
Apollo  called  out  to  Niobd  and  said,  "  Go  and  boast  now 
of  your  beautiful  children." 

It  had  all  passed  so  quickly  that  Niobg  scarcely  knew 
whether  it  was  not  a  dream.  She  could  not  beheve  that 
her  children  were  really  gone— all  her  sons  and  all  her 
daughters,  whom  she  had  just  now  seen  so  happy  and 
strong  around  her.  But  there  they  lay  still  and  cold 
upon  the  ground.  Their  eyes  were  closed  as  if  they  were 
asleep,  and  their  faces  had  still  a  happy  smile,  which 
made  them  look  more  beautiful  than  ever.  And  Niob6 
went  to  them  all  one  by  one,  and  touched  their  cold 
hands,  and  kissed  their  pale  cheeks;  and  then  she  knew 
that  the  arrows  of  Phoebus  Apollo  had  killed  them. 
Then  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  which  was  close  to  them, 
and  the  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  and  they  streamed 
down  her  face,  as  she  sate  there  as  still  as  her  children 
who  lay  dead  before  her.  She  never  raised  her  head  to 
look  at  the  blue  sky— she  never  moved  hand  or  foot,  but 
she  sat  weeping  on  the  cold  rock  till  she  became  as  cold 
as  the  rock  herself.    And  still  her  tears  flowed  on,  and 
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still  her  body  grew  colder  and  colder,  until  her  heart  beat 
no  more,  and  the  lady  Niobe  was  dead.  But  there  she 
still  seemed  to  sit  and  weep,  for  her  great  grief  had  turned 
her  into  a  stone ;  and  all  the  people,  whenever  they  came 
near  that  place,  said,  "  See,  there  sits  the  lady  Niobe,  who 
was  turned  into  stone,  when  Phoebus  Apollo  killed  all 
her  children,  because  she  boasted  that  no  one  was  sa 
beautiful  as  they  were."  And  long  after,  when  the 
stone  was  grown  old  and  covered  with  moss,  the  people 
still  thought  they  could  see  the  form  of  the  lady  NiobS; 
for  the  stone,  which  did  not  look  much  like  the  form  of 
a  woman  when  they  came  near  to  it,  seemed  at  a  distance 
just  as  though  Niobe  still  sat  there,  weeping  for  her 
beautiful  children  whom  Phoebus  Apollo  slew. 
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DAPHNE 

hl*^!wS  ^^J.^^^P^'  "^^^""^  *h^  ^t^^^  of  Peneios  flows 
beneath  the  hei£:hts  of  Olympus  towards  the  sea    the 
beautiful  Daphn^  passed  the  da\^s  of  her  happy  childhood 
Fresh  as  the  earhest  morning,  she  climbed  the  crags  to 

&  hi.  I'  'T  ^^  *^"  "''"S  ^^"'  ^"d  ^hen  he  had 

%ZZ    •  vu^u^Tf  ""^^^  *^^  ^ky-  she  watched  his 

Ta\  ^T^  *'''^*"?  ^^"^  ^^s*^'""  mountains.     Over  hill 

Of  h.r^^  h'  '''^"'''^'  ?l'  ^^  "^^^  ^^  th^  breeze  of  spring. 
Other  maidens  round  her  spoke  each  of  her  love  but 
Daphne  cared  not  to  hsten  to  the  voice  of  man.  thoueh 
many  a  one  sought  her  to  be  his  wife  ^ 

One  day,  as  she  stood  on  the  slopes  of  Ossa  in  the  glow 

The'lte/r^'  '^'  '^^  ^^^^"-^  ^''  ^  glorious  fC 
The  light  of  the  new-nsen  sun  fell  on  his  face  with  a 

Apollo.     Hastily  he  ran  towards  her.  and  said  "  I  have 

S?df  buHVom  melh''  "T"^'  ^^^^^  thou' hast'cTs? 
aside  but  from  me  thou  canst  not  escape.     I  have  sou-ht 

hrr.  Tn^"?  ^"^  ^i^^  ^  "^^^^  thee  mine.''  But  ?he 
heart  of  Daphne  was  bold  and  strong-  and  her  cheek 
flushed  and  her  eye  sparkled  with  a^ger    fs  she  ta'^ 

I  know  neither  love  nor  bondage.  I  live  free  ai^on^ 
Ir^edom'^^  '"'  '"^^''    ^"'  ''   "^^  ^^'HI  1%7'ml 

Then  the  face  of  Apollo  grew  dark  with  anger  and 
he  drew  near  to  seize  the  maiden;  but  swift  as  The 
wind  she  fled  away.     Over  hill  and  dale,  ov^  cri  and 

auTumn''  tl  ''  ""^P'"!  '^"  ^'^^^^^  ^^  ^^-S  leaves' in 
autumn,    but  nearer  yet  came  Phoebus  Apollo   tiU  at 

last  the  strength  of  the  maiden  began  to  fail     Then  she 

nfn^'K  ^  T.^'i  ^'""^^'  ^"^  ^"^^  for  help  to  the  lady 
Demeter;  but  she  came  not  to  her  aid.  Her  head  w^ 
dizzy,  and  her  hmbs  trembled  in  utter  feebleness  ^T]^ 
drew  near  to  the  broad  river  which  gladdens  the  ^ats 
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of  Thessaly,  till  she  almost  felt  the  breath  of  Phcebus, 
and  her  robe  was  almost  in  his  grasp.  Then,  with  a  wild 
cry,  she  said,  "  Father  Peneios,  receive  thy  child,"  and 
she  rushed  into  the  stream,  whose  waters  closed  gently 
over  her. 

She  was  gone;  and  Apollo  mourned  for  his  madness 
in  chasing  thus  the  free  maiden.  And  he  said,  "  I  have 
punished  myself  by  my  folly;  the  light  of  the  morning 
is  taken  out  of  the  day.  I  must  go  on  alone  till  my 
journey  shall  draw  towards  its  end."  Then  he  spake 
the  word,  and  a  laurel  came  up  on  the  bank  where 
Daphn6  had  plunged  into  the  stream;  and  the  green 
bush  with  its  thick  clustering  leaves  keeps  her  name 
for  ever. 
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KYRENE 

Among  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Thessalv  Kvr^nA  th. 
fair-anned  daughter  of  Hypseus.  ^^^lllt^'t  he 
deer  upon  the  mountain  side.  Of  aU  the  maidens  of  It 
land  there  was  none  to  vie  with  her  in  Sy    nehher 

.^r.ni^'%^"^  ^^^i  '""^^  ^^  "patched  with  her  fS 
strength  of  arm  and  speed  of  foot.     She  touched  not 

hoi'"''?  ""'  'P;"^^"'  '^^  ^^^^d  not  forVnquets  u?th 
those  who  revel  under  houses.  Her  feasts  were  spS 
on  the  green  grass,  beneath  the  branching  tre^  and  I^?h 

fhe  heart  of  Kvr?^\'  ""  ^^¥''  ™^  '"  ^"  hand   bS 

a^ain    fnr  T  1,0,.  i-dve,   ana  tcacn  me  once 

^twh"a?  Jlrsh'%  t"  "whTri  I'eThafrT' 

Thou  hast  counted  the  leaves  whfch  bu^florth IHIe 
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spring-time,  and  the  grains  of  sand  which  the  winds  toss 
on  the  river-bank  or  by  the  sea-shore.  But  if  I  must 
needs  match  thee  in  subtle  wisdom,  then  hsten  to  my 
words.  The  maiden  is  wooed  and  won  already;  and 
thou  art  going  to  bear  her  as  thy  bride  over  the  dark  sea, 
and  place  her  in  golden  halls  on  the  far-off  Libyan  land. 
There  she  shall  have  a  home  rich  in  every  fruit  that  may 
grow  up  from  the  earth ;  and  there  shall  thy  son  Aristaios 
be  born,  on  whose  hps  the  bright  Horai  shall  shed  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  so  that  he  may  not  come  under  the  doom 
of  mortal  men." 

Then  Phoebus  Apollo  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  Of  a 
truth,  Cheiron,  thou  deservest  thy  fame,  for  there  are 
none  to  match  with  thee  in  wisdom ;  and  now  I  go  to 
bear  KyrSnfi  to  the  land  which  shall  be  called  by  her 
name,  and  where,  in  time  to  come,  her  children  shall 
build  great  and  mighty  cities,  and  their  name  shall  be 
spread  abroad  throughout  all  the  earth  for  strength  and 
wisdom." 

So  the  maiden  Kyr6n6  came  to  the  Libyan  land,  and 
there  Aristaios  her  child  was  bom.  And  Hermes  carried 
the  babe  to  the  bright  Horai,  who  granted  him  an  end- 
less life ;  and  he  dwelt  in  the  broad  Libyan  plains,  tend- 
ing his  flocks,  and  bringing  forth  rich  harvests  from  the 
earth.  For  him  the  bees  wrought  their  sweetest  honey ; 
for  him  the  sheep  gave  their  softest  wool;  for  him  the 
cornfields  waved  with  the  fullest  grain.  No  blight 
touched  the  grapes  which  his  hand  had  tended;  no 
sickness  vexed  the  herds  which  fed  in  his  pastures.  And 
they  who  dwelt  in  the  land  said,  "  Strife  and  war  bring 
no  such  gifts  as  these  to  the  sons  of  men;  therefore 
let  us  live  in  peace." 
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HERMES 

Kvntn'"  *J;<:,'"«"ii"g.  long  ago.  in  a  cave  of  the  «eat 

/         nd  Maia.    The  cradle-clothes  were  scarcely  stirred 

.s  soft  breathing,  while  he  slept  as  peacefully  a^^he 

^.^  'Hren  of  mortal  mothers.    But  the  suVhS  not  driven 

'       iery  chanot  over  half  the  heaven,  when  the  bibe 

<lark%arrn'"  B^fo'  7.''\V''t  f/^P^^  '<^^^  ^--  'h 
<.arK  cavern.     Before  the  threshold  a  tortoise  fed  lazilv 

me,^i;'""AhMh  "•^^?  ^i™  ^^-  it/he  la.gS 
w71<  ■        ^  •  *^'^  '^  ^"*=^  indeed,"  he  said ;  "  whence 

.h.  1  ^°"  r"""'  P''"y  "'^^*"^^'  ^'tJ^  thy  bright  sSed 

m^'cave  Tt  ifhftr  ri  """"V  '""^^  taLX  into 
?oors  PnH  fV  ifVu""  *°  ^'^  ""*^^"  ^h^'t^'f  than  out  of 
doors  and  though  there  may  be  some  use  in  thee  while 
thou  hves  .  It  will  comfort  thee  to  think  that  thou  w  It 
sing  sweetly  when  thou  art  dead."  ^* 

^o  the  child  Hermes  took  up  his  treasure  in  both  aims 

nrlf'^H^  '■'  ''''?  '^'  ^^^^^"-  There  he  took  an  i^on 
probe,  and  p.erced  out  the  life  of  the  tortoise  •  and  qS 

of  nv  h?H  ^^^\^^^'''^^  the  shell  he  fastened  a  piece 
of  ox-hide,  and  with  seven  sheep-gut  cords  he  finkheH 
the  making  of  his  iyre.  Presently  lie  struck  ft  with  the 
bow  and  a  wave  of  sweet  music  swelled  out  upon  the  dr 
.nlV  ??^"y/o"gs  «f  youths  and  maidens  as  thev 
sport  in  village  fc  asts,  rose  the  song  of  the  child  Hermes^ 
and  his  eyes  laughed  slily  as  he  sang  of  the  loves  ofTeus 
and  Maia.  and  how  he  himself  was  bom  o  the  Sv 
race  of  the  gods.     Still  he  sang  on  telling  of  pII  ihfi^l^ 

night,  on  his  wily  errand.  ^ 
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The  sun  was  hastening  down  the  slope  of  heaven  with 
his  chariot  and  horses  to  the  slow-roMinp  stream  of 
Ocean,  as  Hermes  came  to  the  shadowy  hills  of  Pk  ria, 
where  the  cattle  of  the  godt,  fet  d  in  th(  ir  large  pastures! 
There  he  took  fifty  trom  the  htrd,  and  made  ready  to 
drive  them  to  thr  Kyllenian  hill.  But  b«  fore  him  lay 
vast  plains  of  sand;  and.  therefore,  lest  the  track  of  the 
cattle  should  tell  the  tale  of  his  thirving,  he  drove  the 
beasts  round  about  by  crooked  paths,  until  it  setmed  as 
though  they  had  gone  to  the  place  from  whic  h  he  had 
stolen  them.  He  had  taken  good  care  that  his  wn 
footsteps  should  not  betray  him,  for  wuh  branches  of 
tamarisk  and  myrtle,  well  twisted  with  their  haves,  he 
hastily  made  himself  sandals,  and  sped  away  from  Picria. 
One  man  alone  saw  him.  a  very  old  man,  who  was  work- 
ing in  his  vineyard  on  the  sunny  plain  of  Onchestos.  To 
him  Hermes  went  quickly,  and  said,  "  Old  man,  thou 
wilt  have  plenty  of  wine  when  these  roots  ccme  all  into 
bearing  trim.  Meanwhile,  keep  a  wise  head  on  thy 
crumpled  shoulders,  and  take  heed  not  to  remember  more 
than  may  be  convenient." 

Onwards,  over  dark  hills,  and  through  sounding  dells, 
and  across  flowery  plains,  hastened  the  child  Hcrmesi 
driving  his  fleck  before  him.  The  night  wax(  d  and  waned, 
and  the  moon  had  climbed  to  her  watchtower  in  the 
heaven,  wh*  n,  in  the  flush  of  early  morning.  Hermes 
reached  the  banks  of  the  great  Alpheian  stream.  There 
he  turned  his  herd  to  feid  on  the  grassy  plain,  while  he 
gathered  logs  of  wood,  and,  rubbing  two  sticks  together, 
kindled  the  first  flame  that  burned  upon  the  earth  where 
dwell  the  sons  of  men.  The  smoke  went  up  to  the 
heaven,  and  the  flame  crackled  fiercely  beneath  it,  as 
Hermes  brought  forth  two  of  the  htrd,  and,  tumbling 
them  on  their  back,  pierced  out  the  life  of  both.  Their 
hides  he  placed  on  the  hard  rock;  their  flesh  he  cut  up 
into  twelve  portions;  and  so  Hermes  hath  the  right  of 
ordering  all  sacrifices  which  the  children  of  men  of^er 
to  the  undying  gods.  But  he  ate  not  of  the  flesh  or  fat, 
although  hunger  sorely  pressed  him;  and  he  burnt  the 
bones  in  the  fire,  and  tossed  his  tamarisk  sandals  into 
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the  swift  stream  of  Alpheios.  Then  he  quenched  the 
tire,  and  with  all  his  might  trampled  down  the  ashes,  until 
the  pale  moon  rose  up  again  in  the  sky.  So  he  sped  on 
his  way  to  Kylleng.  Neither  god  nor  man  saw  him  as 
he  went  nor  did  the  dogs  bark.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  reached  his  mother's  cave,  and  darted  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  door,  softly  as  a  summer  breeze.  Without 
a  sound  his  little  feet  paced  the  stony  floor,  till  he  reached 
his  cradle  and  lay  down,  playing  like  a  babe  among  the 
clothes  with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  held  the 
tortoise-lyre  hidden  underneath  them. 

But,  wily  though  he  was,  he  could  not  cheat  his  mother. 
10  his  cradle  she  came  and  said.  "  Whither  hast  thou 
wandered  in  the  dark  night  ?     Crafty  rogue,  mischief  will 
be  thy  rum.     The  son  of  Utd  will  soon  be  here,  and  bear 
thee  away  bound  in  chains  not  easily  shaken  off     Out 
of  my  sight,  httle  wretch,  born  to  worry  the  blessed  gods 
and  plague  the  race  of  me  i !  "     "  Mother,"  said  Hennes 
gently  ^    why  talk  thus  to  me,  as  though  I  were  Hke 
mortal  oabes  a  poor  cowering  thing,  to  cry  for  a  little 
scolding?     I  know  thy  interest  and  mine:   why  should 
we  stay  here  m  this  wretched  cave,  with  never  d  gift  or 
a  feast  to  cheer  our  hearts?     I  shall  not  stay.     It  is 
pleasanter  to  banquet  with  the  gods  than  to  dwell  in  a 
cavern  m  draughts  of  whisthng  wind.     I  shall  try  my 
luck  against  Apollo,  for  J  uiean  to  be  his  peer;  and  if  he 
wiU  not  suffer  me,  and  if  Zeus  my  father  takes  not  up  my 
cause,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  myself,  by  going  to 
the  shnne  of  Pytho  and  steahng  thence  the  tripods  and 
cauldrons,  the  iron  vessels  and  glittering  robes.     If  I  may 
not  have  honour  in  Olympus,  I  can  at  least  be  the  prince 
of  thieves.  '^ 

Meanwhile,  as  they  talked  together,  E6s  rose  up  from 
the  deep  ocean  stream,  and  her  tender  light  flushed  across 
the  sky,  while  Apollo  hastened  to  Onchestos  and  the  holy 
grove  of  Poseidon.  There  the  old  man  was  at  work  in 
his  vineyard,  and  to  him  Phoebus  went  quickly  and  said 

Fnend  hedger,  I  am  come  from  Pieria  looking  for  my 
cows.  Fifty  of  them  have  been  driven  away,  and  the  bull 
has  been  left  behind  with  the  four  dogs  who  guarded 
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them.  Tell  me,  old  man,  hast  thou  seen  any  one  with 
these  cows,  on  the  road?  "  But  the  old  man  said  that 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  tell  of  aU  that  he  might 
chance  to  see.  "  Many  travellers  journey  on  this  road, 
some  with  evil  thoughts,  some  with  good;  I  cannot  well 
remember  all.  This  only  I  know,  that  yesterday,  from 
the  nsmg  up  of  the  sun  to  its  setting.  I  was  digging  in 
my  vineyard;  and  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  saw 
a  child  with  a  herd  of  cattle.  A  babe  he  was,  and  he 
held  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  went,  he  wandered 
strangely  from  the  path  on  either  side." 

Then  Phoebus  stayed  not  to  hear  more,  for  now  he 
knew  of  a  surety  that  the  new-bom  son  of  Zeus  hcd 
done  him  the  mischief.    Wrapped  in  a  purple  mist,  he 
iiastened  to  beautiful  Pylos,  and  came  on  the  track  of'the 
cattle.     "  O  Zeus,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  indeed  a  marvel. 
I  see  the  footprints  of  cattle,  but  they  are  marked  as 
though  the  cattle  were  going  to  the  asphodel  meadow 
not  away  from  it.     Of  man  or  woman,  of  wolf,  bear,  or 
lion.  I  spy  not  a  single  trace.     Only  here  and  there  I 
behold  the  footprint  of  some  strange  monster,  who  has 
left  his  mark  at  random  on  either  side  of  the  road."    So 
on  he  sped  to  the  woody  heights  of  Kyllene,  and  stood 
on  the  doorstep  of  Maia's  cave.     Straightway  the  child 
Hermes  nestled  under  the  cradle-clothes  in  fear,  like  a 
new-born   babe    asleep.     But,  seeing   through  all  his 
craft,  Phoebus  looked  steadily  through  all  the  cave  and 
opened  three  secret  places  full  of  the  food  and  drink  of 
the  gods,  and  full  also  of  gold  and  silver  raiment;   but 
not  a  cow  was  in  any  of  them.     At  last  he  fixed  his  eyes 
sternly  on  the  child  and  said.  "  Wily  babe,  where  are 
my  cows?     If  thou  wilt  not  tell  me,  there  will  be  strife 
between  us ;  and  then  I  shall  hurl  thee  down  to  the  gloomy 
fartarus,  to  the  land  of  darkness  whence  neither  thy 
father  nor  thy  mother  can  bring  thee  back,  and  where 
thy  kingdom  shall  be  only  over  the  ghosts  of  men." 
"  Ah!  "  said  Hermes,  "  these  are  dreadful  words  indeed; 
but  why  dost  thou  chide  me  thus,  or  come  here  to  look 
for  cows?     I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  them,  nor  has 
any  one  told  me  of  them.     I  cannot  tell  where  they  are, 
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or  get  the  reward,  if  any  were  promised,  for  discovering 
them.     This  IS  no  work  of  mine;  what  do  I  care  for  but 
for  sleepmg  and  sucking  and  playing  with  my  cradle- 
clothes  and  bemg  washed  in  warm  water?     My  friend 
It  will  be  much  better  that  no  one  should  hear  of  such  a 
siUy  quarrel.     The  undying  gods  would  laugh  at  the 
very  thought  of  a  little  babe  leaving  its  cradle  to  run 
after  cows.     I  was  bom  but  yesterday.     My  feet  are 
soft   and  the  ground  is  hard.     But  if  it  be  any  comfort 
to  thee,  I  will  swear  by  my  father's  head  (and  that  i«  a 
very  great  oath)  that  I  have  not  done  this  deed,  nor  seen 
any  one  e  se  steal  your  cows,  and  that  I  do  not  know  what 
cows  are. 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  stealthily  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  while  his  eyes  winked  sUly,  and  he  made  a  long 
soft  whisthng  sound,  as  if  the  words  of  Phoebus  had 
amused  him  mightily.     "Well,  friend,"  said  Apollo 

}1  ^"^^  ?'     ^^""^  ^^^*  ^'^'^^  "^to  many  a  house.  I  see 
and  thy  followers  after  thee;  and  thy  fancy  for  beef  will 
set  many  a  herdsman  grieving.     But  come  down  from 
the  cradle,  or  this  sleep  will  be  thy  last.     Only  thi^ 
honour  can  I  promise  thee,  to  be  caUed  the  priil^e  of 
thieves  for  ever."     So  without  more  ado  Phoebus  caught 
up  the  babe  in  his  aims,  but  Hermes  gave  so  mightv  a 
sneeze  that  he  quickly  let  him  fall,  and  Phoebus  said  to 
hun  gravely.     This  is  the  sign  that  I  shall  find  my  cows  • 
show  me,  then,  the  way."    In  great  fear  Hermes  started 
up  and  pulled  the  cradle-clothes  over  both  his  ears,  as 
he  said,     Cruel  god.  what  dost  thou  seek  to  do  with  me  > 
Why  worry  me  thus  about  cows?     I  would  there  were 
not  a  cow  m  all  the  earth.     I  stole  them  not.  nor  have  I 
seen  any  one  steal  the  cows,  whatever  things  cows  mav 
be.     I  know  nothing  but  their  name.     But  come;  Zeus 
must  decide  the  quarrel  between  us." 

Thus  each  with  his  own  purpose  spake  to  the  other 
and  their  minds  grew  all  the  darker,  for  Phoebus  sought 
only  to  know  where  his  cows  might  be,  while  Hermes 
strove  only  to  cheat  him.  So  thev  went  quickly  and 
sulkily  on  the  babe  first,  and  Phoebus  following  after 
him,  t,U  they  came  to  the  heights  of  Olympus  arid  the 
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home  of  the  mighty  Zeus.  There  Zeus  sat  on  the  throne 
of  judgment,  and  all  the  imdying  gods  stood  around  him. 
Before  them  in  the  midst  stood  Phoebus  and  the 
child  Hermes,  and  Zeus  said,  "  Thou  hast  brought  a 
fine  booty  after  thy  hunt  to-day,  Phoebus  —  a  child 
of  a  day  old.  A  fine  matter  is  this  to  put  before  the 
gods." 

"  My  father,"  said  Apollo  quickly,  "  I  have  a  tale  to 
tell  which  will  show  that  I  am  not  the  only  plunderer. 
After  a  weary  search,  I  found  this  babe  in  the  cave  of 
Kyllene;  and  a  thief  he  is  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
whether  among  gods  or  men.  Yester  eve  he  stole  my 
cattle  from  the  meadow,  and  drove  them  straight  towards 
Pylos  to  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea.  The  tracks  left 
were  such  that  gods  and  men  might  well  marvel  at  them. 
The  footprints  of  the  cows  on  the  sand  were  as  though 
they  were  going  to  my  meadows,  not  away  from  them ; 
his  own  footmarks  beggar  all  words,  as  if  he  had  gone 
neither  on  his  feet  nor  on  his  hands,  and  as  if  the  oak  tops 
ha,d  suddenly  taken  to  walking.  So  was  it  on  the  sandy 
soil;  and  after  this  was  passed,  there  remained  no  marks 
at  all.  But  an  old  man  saw  him  driving  them  on  the 
road  to  Pylos.  There  he  shut  up  the  cattle  at  his  leisure, 
and,  going  to  his  mother's  cave,  lay  down  in  his  cradle 
like  a  spark  in  a  mass  of  cinders,  which  an  eagle  could 
scarcely  spy  out.  When  I  taxed  him  with  the  theft,  he 
boldly  denied  it,  and  told  me  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
cows  or  heard  aught  of  them,  and  could  not  get  the 
reward  if  one  were  offered  for  restoring  them," 

So  the  words  of  Phoebus  were  ended,  and  the  child 
Hermes  made  obeisance  to  Zeus,  the  lord  of  all  the  gods, 
and  said,  "  Father  Zeus,  I  shall  tell  thee  the  truth,  for  I 
am  a  very  truthful  being,  and  I  know  not  how  to  tell  a  he. 
This  morning,  when  the  sun  was  but  newly  risen,  Phoebus 
came  to  my  mother's  cave,  looking  for  cows.  He  brought 
no  witnesses;  he  urged  me  by  force  to  confess;  he 
threatened  to  hurl  me  into  the  abyss  of  Tartarus.  Yet 
he  has  all  the  strength  of  early  manhood,  while  I,  as  he 
knows,  was  bom  but  yesterday,  and  am  not  in  the  least 
like  a  cattle-reiver.     Believe  me  (by  thy  love  for  me,  thy 
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Child)  that  I  have  not  brought  these  cows  home,  or  passed 

^rLHir'''VJ''''f''''^''-     ™'  ^'  strict  tS 
til'    ^  ?^^'°'  ^^  *^^  ""^^^^  gods.  I  swear  that  I  love 
thee  aiia  have  respect  for  Phoebus.     Thou  knowest  thlt 

?.i'  ^^'ll'^i^^ ^^'^  strength.  I  wiU  avenge  myself  sorne 
fhe'^weaTer^'^'  '"'  ^^'  unkindness;  and'then^  tZ 

So  spake  Hermes,  winking  his  eyes  and  holding  the 
clothes  to  his  shoulders;  and  Zeus  laughed  aloud  at  the 
Send?  r^"  ^vf ^k'  ""^  ^."^^  Phcebus  and  the  cWld  be 
t^  show  ??r  ^^^T^  ^'t  ^"^^  ^'^^  ^h^^g^d  Hermes 
Tnd  fZ  iL'Pu'  '!:H''^  ^^  ^^d  hidden  the  cattle 
and  live.  ^^^"^'  ^°'  """'  "^^^  ^^^P^^^  ^^^t  sigri 

To  Pylos  they  hastened  and  to  the  broad  stream  of 

tattle.  But  as  he  stood  apart.  Apollo  beheld  the  hides 
flung  on  the  rock,  and  he  asked  Hermes.  "  How  wast 
thou  able  cunmng  rogue,  to  flay  two  cows,  thou  a  cMd 
but  one  day  old?  I  fear  thy  might  in  time  to  come 
and  I  cannot  let  thee  hve."  Again  he  seSthe  chHd 
and  bound  him  fast  with  willow  bands,  but  the  cMd  tore 
them  from  his  body  hke  flax,  so  that  kcebus  marveHed 

self^'and^S^rf  '°''^^'*  ^  ^^^"^  '^^^^^^"  *«  ^de  him- 
selt  and  great  fear  came  upon  him  till  he  thoueht  of 

his  tortoise-lyre      With  his  bow  he  touched  the  Sgs 

the  dark  earth"  how  >  "'  '""§  "^  '^l  ""^>'^"g  ^^^^  -«d 
each  of  tS  In^  1  '^  ^^^  ""^"^^  ^*  *^^  fi^^t'  and  how  to 
tm  th^  h  .^  ?'a^''1°'^"  appointed  portion  was  given 
till  the  heart  of  Apollo  was  filled  ^vith  a  mightv  loLw' 
and  he  spake  to  Hermes,  and  said.  "  Cattif  rJver  S 
rogue,  thy  song  is  worth  fifty  head  of  cattle  We  TdU 
settle  our  strife  by  and  by."^  Meanwhile.  teU  me    was 

t  asT^rfro?,''  °'  ^'"5  '°^"  ^'"^  *^-'  «^  ^^^'^^^ 
It  as  d  gift  from  any  god  or  mortal  man?     Never  on 

strams  as  these.    They  who  hear  thee  may  have  what 
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they  will,  be  it  mirth,  or  love,  or  sleep.  Great  is  thy 
power,  and  great  shall  be  thy  renown,  and  by  my  cornel 
staff  I  swear  that  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  thy 
honour  or  deceive  thee  in  anywise." 

Then  said  Hermes,  "  I  grudge  thee  not  my  skill,  son 
of  L6td,  for  I  seek  but  thy  friendship.  Yet  thy  gifts  from 
Zeus  are  great.  Thou  knowest  his  mind,  thou  canst 
declare  his  will,  and  reveal  what  is  stored  up  in  time  to 
come  for  undying  gods  or  mortal  men.  This  knowledge 
I  fain  would  have.  But  my  power  of  song  shall  this  day 
be  thine.  Take  my  lyre,  the  soother  of  the  wearied,  the 
sweet  companion  in  hours  of  sorrow  or  of  feasting.  To 
those  who  come  skilled  in  its  language,  it  can  discourse 
sweetly  of  all  things,  and  drive  away  all  thoughts  that 
annoy  and  cares  that  vex  the  soul.  To  those  who  touch 
it,  not  knowing  how  to  draw  forth  its  speech,  it  will 
babble  strange  nonsense,  and  rave  with  uncertain  moan- 
ings.  But  thy  knowledge  is  bom  with  thee,  and  so  my 
lyre  is  thine.  Wherefore  now  let  us  feed  the  herds 
together,  and  with  our  care  they  shall  thrive  and  multiply. 
There  is  no  more  cause  for  anger." 

So  saying,  the  babe  held  out  the  lyre,  and  Phoebus 
Apollo  took  it.  In  his  turn  he  gave  to  the  child  Hermes 
a  glittering  scourge,  with  charge  over  his  flocks  and 
herds.  Then,  touching  the  chords  of  the  lyre,  he  filled 
the  air  with  sweet  music,  and  thev  both  took  their  way 
to  Olympus,  and  Zeus  was  glad  a  heart  to  see  that  the 
wrath  of  Apollo  had  passed  away.  But  Phoebus  dreaded 
yet  the  wiles  of  Hermes,  and  said,  "  I  fear  me  much, 
child  of  Maia,  that  in  time  to  come  thou  mayest  steal 
both  my  harp  and  my  bow,  and  take  away  my  honour 
among  men.  Come  now,  and  swear  to  me  by  the  dark 
water  of  Styx  that  thou  wilt  never  do  me  wrong."  Then 
Hermes  bowed  his  head,  and  sware  never  to  steal  any- 
thing from  Apollo,  and  never  to  lay  hands  on  his  holy 
shr'ne;  and  Phoebus  sware  that  of  all  the  undying  gods 
there  should  be  none  so  dear  to  him  as  Hermes.  "  And 
of  this  love,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  thee  a  pledge.  My 
golden  rod  shall  guard  thee,  and  teach  thee  all  that  Zeus 
may  say  to  me  for  the  well  or  ill  doing  of  gods  or  me.i. 
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^^^^^l^^'Sher  knowledge  for  which  thou  didst  pray  may 
not  be  thine;  for  that  is  hidden  in  the  mind  of  Zeus  and 
I  have  sworn  a  great  oath  that  none  shall  learn  it  from 
me  liut  the  man  who  comes  to  me  with  true  signs  I 
will  never  deceive;  and  he  who  puts  trust  in  false  omens 
and  then  comes  to  inquire  at  my  shrine,  shall  be  answered 
according  to  his  folly,  but  his  offering  shall  go  into  my 
treasure-honse      Yet  further,  son  of  Maia,  in^  the  clSts 

tiu^hlZfw     ""'  ^Ziy  ^^'"  *^"  ^'^"g^d  Thriai,  who 
r.  T     1    "^  ^^?  *^^  '^^^^*  *^'"gs  of  times  to  come 

test  thZ  H  \l  ^^l  ^^'''  '''^''''  ^"^  th"^  «J'-t  thou 
thpv  il  i,  *l  they  have  eaten  of  the  honeycomb  before 
they  speak  they  will  answer  thee  truly;  but  if  thev  lack 
he  sweet  food  of  the  gods,  they  will  seek  to  leadTs  ?ay 
those  who  come  to  them.  These  I  give  thee  for  thy 
counsellors;  only  follow  them  warily°  and  have  thou 
dominion  over  all  flocks  and  herds,  and  over  alJliving 
things  that  feed  on  the  wide  earth;    and  be  thou  thf 

S'nades '•  ''''^'  ^^  "'^'^^^  "''^  *°  *^"  ^^'^  ^i"g^«"^ 

Hp^r'^rV^K  ^l"^^  ""^  '^P^"^  ^^''  K^""^s  "^^de  sure;  and 
Hernies  hath  his  place  amongst  all  the  deathless  gods 
and  dying  men.     Nevertheless,  the  sons  of  men  have 

wffh  J?L"l"°  T^^  ^'''"•,  ^°'  ^"  "'S^t  ^o'lg  he  vexes  them 
with  his  treacherous  wiles. 
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THE  SORROW  OF  DEMETER 

In  the  fields  of  Enna,  in  the  happy  island  of  Sicily,  the 
beautiful  Persephon6  was  playing  with  the  girls  who 
lived  there  with  her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Lady 
Demetdr,  and  every  one  loved  them  both ;  for  D^met&r 
was  good  and  kind  to  all,  and  no  one  could  be  more  gentle 
and  merry  than  PersephonS.  She  and  her  companions 
were  gathering  flowers  from  the  field,  to  make  crowns 
for  their  long  flowing  hair.  They  had  picked  many  roses 
and  hhes  and  hyacinths  which  grew  in  clusters  around 
them,  when  Persephone  thought  she  saw  a  splendid 
flower  far  off;  and  away  she  ran,  as  fast  as  she  could,  to 
get  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  narcissus,  with  a  hundred 
heads  springing  from  one  stem ;  and  the  perfume  which 
came  from  its  flowers  gladdened  the  broad  heaven  above, 
and  the  earth  and  sea  around  it.  Eagerly  Persephone 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  this  splendid  prize,  when 
the  earth  opened,  and  a  chariot  stood  before  her  drawn 
by  four  coal-black  horses ;  and  in  the  chariot  there  was 
a  man  with  a  dark  and  solemn  face,  which  looked  as 
though  he  could  never  smile,  and  as  though  he  had  never 
been  happy.  In  a  moment  he  got  out  of  his  chariot, 
seized  Persephone  round  the  waist,  and  put  her  on  the 
seat  by  his  side.  Then  he  touched  the  horses  with  his 
whip,  and  they  drew  the  chariot  down  into  the  great  gulf, 
and  the  earth  closed  over  them  again. 

Presently  the  girls  who  had  been  playing  with  Per- 
sephone came  up  to  the  place  where  the  beautiful 
narcissus  was  growing ;  but  they  could  not  see  her  any- 
where. And  they  said,  "  Here  is  the  very  flower  which 
she  ran  to  pick,  and  there  is  no  place  here  where  s'le  can 
be  hiding."  Still  for  a  long  time  they  searched  for  her 
through  the  fields  of  Enna;  and  when  the  evening  was 
come,  they  went  home  to  tell  the  Lady  Demeter  that  they 
could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  Persephon^. 
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*  1^17  \^l^^^l  .Y^^  *^^  ^°"ow  of  D^m^t^r  when  she  was 
told  hat  her  child  was  lost.  She  put  a  dark  robe  on  hS 
shoulders,  and  took  a  flaming  torch  in  her  hand  and  went 

^^M  r.?!,^""^  l'^  '•'  ^°°^  ^°^  Persephone.  But  no  one 
cou  d  tell  her  where  she  was  gone.  When  ten  day"  were 
passed  she  met  Hekatd.  and  asked  her  about  her  chiM 
but  Hekate  said.  "  I  heard  her  voice,  as  she  cried  out' 
when  some  one  seized  her;  but  I  did  Aot  see  it  ^th  mv 
eyes  and  so  I  know  not  where  she  is  gone."    then  Te 

my  child.  Thou  seest  everything  on  the  earth  ^itii^l 
m  the  bright  sun."    Then  Liof  said  to  StI      "! 

tmth  ?/f/w  ^^^''^i  'S"'^^'  ^"^  I  ^^^  tell  thee  the 
truth  It  is  Hades  who  has  taken  away  Persephon^  to 
be  his  wife  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  land  which  lies 
beneath  in  the  earth."  ^ 

Then  the  rage  of  Demeter  was  more  terrible  than  her 
sorrow  had  been;  and  she  would  not  stay  in  the  palace 
°l^T'.''"n*^^  ^''^*  Thessalian  hill,  because  it  wa^ZeS 
who  had  allowed  Hades  to  take  away  Persephoni     S^ 

w.v'^'l-i^r"  ^'^"^  ^^y^P^'  ^d  wandered  on  a  long 
way  until  she  came  to  Eleusis.  just  as  the  sun  was  gdnf 

TZr.  n*""  ^^  ^°^^!"  '"P  ^h'"d  the  dark  blnl  m! 
water  SiTw  d'n,:  f  ^^  f^''  *°  "  ''^^'^-'  ^^^^^^  the 
dea?  b-Sin  ir  kT  *^^  ^"'"  *"^  ^"d  ^ell  into  a 
tie"  brrcher"  "'"'  "^"^  '^^^  ^^^-^-^  «P-ad 
Just  then  the  daughters  of  Keleos.  the  king  of  Fleusis 
came  to  the  fountain  with  pitchers  on  thdr  heads 
to   dr.w  water;    and  when  they  saw  DemTtS-    thev 

S^Zhr""  ^  u  ^e?^'^*  '^^  must  have  some  g  eat  grief^ 
and  they  spoke  kindly  tr  '  er,  and  asked  if  thly  coild  do 
anything  to  help  her.     i  •    n  she  told  them  how  she  had 
lost  and  was  searching  x„;  her  child;    Tnd  they  said 
Come  home  and  live  with  us:    and  our  father  ^d 

z'X  ^:7Z'r'''^^'  ''^*  y°^  ^-  --"  -d 

ao  au  tnat  they  can  to  soothe  your  sorrow  "    So  Dp 
meter  went  down  to  the  house  of  Keleos.  ^d  she  s?aved 
there  for  a  whole  year.    And  all  this  time  although  the 
daughters  of  Keleos  were  very  gentle  and  Idnd  tf  her 
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she  went  on  mourning  and  weeping  for  Persephone. 
She  never  laughed  or  smiled,  and  scarcely  ever  did  she 
speak  to  any  one,  because  of  her  griat  grief.  And  even 
the  earth,  and  the  things  which  grow  on  the  earth, 
mourned  for  the  sorrow  which  had  come  upon  Demeter. 
There  was  no  fruit  upon  the  trees,  no  com  came  up  in 
the  fields,  and  no  flowers  blossomed  in  the  gardens.  And 
Zeus  looked  down  from  his  high  Thessalian  hill,  and  saw 
that  everything  must  die  unless  he  could  soothe  the  grief 
and  anger  of  Demeter.  So  he  sent  Hermes  down  to 
Hades,  the  dark  and  stern  king,  to  bid  him  send  Per- 
sephone to  see  her  mother  Demeter.  But  before  Hades 
let  her  go,  he  gave  her  a  pomegranate  to  eat,  because  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  stay  away  from  him  always,  and  he 
knew  that  she  must  come  back  if  she  tasted  but  one  of  the 
pomegranate  "oeds.  Then  the  great  chanot  was  brought 
before  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  Hermes  touched  with 
his  whip  the  coal-black  horses,  and  away  they  went  as 
swiftly  as  the  wind,  until  they  came  close  to  Eleusis. 
Then  Hermes  left  Persephone,  and  the  coal-black  horses 
drew  the  chariot  away  again  to  the  dark  home  of  King 
Hades. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the  sky  when  Hermes 
left  Persephone,  and  as  she  came  near  to  the  foimtain 
she  saw  some  one  sitting  near  it  in  a  long  black  robe,  and 
she  knew  that  it  must  be  her  mother  who  still  wept 
and  mourned  for  her  child.  And  as  Demeter  heard  the 
rusthng  of  her  dress,  she  lifted  up  her  face,  and  Per- 
sephone stood  before  her. 

Then  the  joy  of  Demeter  was  greater,  as  she  clasped 
her  daughter  to  her  breast,  than  her  grief  and  her  sorrow 
had  been.  Again  and  again  she  held  Persephone  in  her 
arms,  and  asked  her  about  all  that  had  happened  to  her. 
And  she  said,  "  Now  that  you  are  come  back  to  me,  I 
shall  never  let  you  go  away  again ;  Hades  shall  not  have 
my  child  to  live  with  him  in  his  dreary  kingdom."  But 
Persephone  said,  "  It  may  not  be  so,  my  mother;  I 
cannot  stay  with  you  always ;  for  before  Hermes  brought 
me  away  to  see  you,  Hades  gave  me  a  pomegranate,  and 
I  have  eaten  some  of  the  seeds;    and  after  tasting  the 
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^«^dT  'And  td^ed  "r^^""  "^^"  ^-  "^-nths  have 

^though  HadestversmilLr  ^°'    'o' 

in  his  palace  is  dark  ^rgl^^l  ^ s^^^^^  everything 

me:  and  I  think  that  he  feekTimnI  l  ''  ""^"^  ^'"^  *« 
been  his  wife.  But  do  not  tc^  ^^PP^'  '""^^  '  have 
lias  promised  tolet  me  com^„n  "■^;,  '7  "^°*^^'-'  ^^^  ^^ 
SIX  months  in  evervvearTnHP.,^"'^.?^^  ^'^'^  >'«"  ^o-- 
must  spend  with  WmTntJi^V^'  ^V^-^!: ''"^  "^""^^s  I 
theeartk"  "  *^^  ^^"^  ^^'^h  hes  beneath 

septn?'rnd1ho"e"rtSan'th''';K'^^  ^'^"^^^^^  P- 
felt  that  her  an%r  Ind^rrow  h.Vn"^'.*^'"*  ^""^^  '"  '* 
more  the  trees  bore^heir  fmTt.  n  ^T""^  ^""^y-  ^"^^ 
their  sweet  blossoms  nLSenan^r'  "^^'^^  "^* 
waved  like  the  sea  under  thp?*^'  ^  "'^  ^''^^^^  corn 
the  six  months  pied  hnnn^f    °^*  '"^"^'^^  ^'•^e^e.     So 

came  with  the  cKLkToL'^^^^^^^^  ^V"'"  "'""^^ 
the  dark  land.  And  she  sak?  t„  h  ''^'  Persephone  to 
weep  much;  the  glolyk  ntwhose'w,^^^  "  ^'.  "«* 

to  me  that  I  cannot  be  reallv  L^o  J  ^"^  '^  ^^  ^^nd 

more  he  will  let  me  ?„"-  *  '  ''""^ '" ^'^ "months 

whenever  the  tim?caSf rn,  /?  ^P""  ^^^  still, 
back  to  Hades'mS  Zltl^Ttl^X'''''  ^«  ^^ 
when  her  child  was  a  men-v  '^VI    J  ^^^  "^^^^ 

companions  and  gatherimf^L^K  fl^^^i"^  ^'^^  her 
beautiful  plains  of  Enna  ^  ^"^^*  ^^^"'"^  ^^  the 
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THE  SLEEP  OF  ENDYMION 

One  beautiful  evening,  when  the  sun  was  sinking  down 
in  the  west,  Selene  was  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Maeander;  and  she  thought  that  of  all  the  places 
which  she  had  ever  seen  there  were  none  more  lovely 
than  the  quiet  valley  through  which  that  gentle  river 
was  flowing.  On  her  right  hand  rose  a  hill,  whose  sides 
were  covered  with  trees  and  flowers;  where  the  vine 
clambered  over  the  elm,  and  the  purple  grapes  shone  out 
from  amongst  the  dark  leaves.  Then  Selene  asked  some 
people  who  were  passing  by  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the 
'ill,  and  they  told  her  that  it  was  called  the  hill  of 
Latmos. 

On  she  went,  under  the  tall   trees,  whose  branches 
waved  over  her  in  the  clear  evening  light,  till  she  reached 
the  top,  and  looked  down  on  the  valley  which  lay  be- 
neath her.    Then  Selene  was  indeed  astonished,  for  she 
had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  before,  even  in  a 
dream.     She  had  fancied  that  nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  and  now  she  saw 
something  far  more  beautiful  than  the  rocks  and  stones 
and  clear  bright  water  of  that  winding  river.     It  was  a 
small  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  lake  shone  like 
silver  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.    All  around  it 
beautiful  trees  covered  the  sloping  banks;    and  their 
long  branches  drooped  down  over  the  water.     Not  a 
breath  of  wind  was  stirring  the  dark  leavrs— not  a  bird 
was  flying  in  the  air,     O  'v  the  large  green  dragon-fly 
floated  lazily  on  the  lake,  while  the  swan  lay  half  asleep 
on  the  silvery  waters.     On  one  side,  in  the  lovehest 
comer  of  the  valley,  there  was  a  marble  temple,  whose 
pillars  shone  hke  the  white  snow;   and,  leading  down  to 
the  lake,  there  were  steps  of  marble,  over  which  the  paim- 
trees   spread   their   branches;     and   everywhere   were 
clusters  of  all  beautiful  flowers,  amongst  which  mosses, 
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ste^  ofX  temDir    W       "  '»y j'^Ping  on  the  marble 

.hf,u.t*^«eJL:S^^^^^^^^ 

the  dark  rain-cJouds  never  covered  the  sidernf  ♦?! 

down  t^e'eLfertlS  st'  Se' fo^h?  tetMerl  fnt^ 

glonous  voUeys  than   these.^     But   End^^S^f  S 
Zd'^lJ^T  "''/""'  ^'^^'^"  <"  these  sleeping  tr^' 

e^ra:d7hS?wSei;x.:'?.j^;i%:rtt  I:  i^i 

can  stay  no  more;   but  if  you  -ill  not  come  ^thn, 
up^a/ain.^^^^  sleep  on  these^b.e  J^s  aXe^vvSre 

..m.  ^^'^"1  ^f^  ^'^''  ^"d  presently  a  deep  sleen 
Sf LT'  ^"fy™^"'  ^d  his  hands  dropped  dowb? 
Jus  side  and  he  lay  without  moving  on  the  steos  df 
the  temple  while  the  evening  breeze  b^an  to  stir  Sntlv 

^wed'tt  rTead^^^^^^^^^  ^Z^^^'^r '  ^"^  ""^  -^t^ 
uowea  rneir  Heads  over  the  cahn  water.    There  he  lay 
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all  through  the  still  and  happy  niglit;  and  tlure  he 
lay  when  the  sun  rose  up  from  the  sfji .  and  mounted  up 
with  his  fiery  horsts  into  the  sky.  There  wis  a  chami 
now  on  this  btautiful  valh  y,  whirh  made  the  breeze 
more  gentle  and  tlu  lake  more  still  tfian  evcr.  1  he  green 
dragon-flies  eame  floating  lazily  in  t  he  air  nt  ar  Kndyniion , 
but  he  never  opened  bis  eyes;  and  tlie  swans  looked  up 
froTTj  tlie  lake,  to  see  if  he  was  coming  to  fe<  <l  them:  but 
he  bill! id  not  in  his  dctp  and  drtamless  sleep.  Tii.  re 
he  lav  day  and  night,  for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years; 
and  many  times,  when  the  snn  went  down  into  liie  sea, 
Selene  came  and  stood  on  the  Latmian  lull,  and  watched 
Undyniion  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  marble  steps 
bereath  the  dr  opiiitJ  palm-trees;  and  she  said,  "  I 
have  p'm.slu;d  him  because  he  would  not  leave  liis 
hom,  ;  ;  iid  Endyrnion  sleeps  for  ever  in  the  land  of 
Latnios." 
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PHAETHON 

In  the  golden  house  which  Hephaistos  had  wrought  for 
him  with  his  wondrous  skill.  Helios  saw  nothing  fairer 
v?""  I  fu"  P^aethon;  and  he  said  to  his  mother 
Klymena  that  no  mortal  child  might  be  matched  with 
him  for  beauty  And  Phaethon  heard  the  words,  and 
his  heart  was  filled  with  an  evil  pride.  So  he  c+ood 
before  the  throne  of  Helios  and  said.  "  0  father  ".vrho 

child,  but  how  shall  I  know  it  while  I  hve  in  thy  house 
without  name  and  glory?  Give  me  a  token,  that  men 
may  know  me  to  be  thy  son."  Then  Helios  bade  him 
speak,  and  sware  to  grant  his  prayer;  and  Phaethon 
said,  I  will  guide  thy  chariot  for  one  day  through  the 
high  heaven ;   bid  the  Horai  make  ready  the  horses 

thes"^^'-'        "  ^^""""^^^   ^^'"   ^"'^^""g    %ht    in 

Buitne  heart  of  Helios  was  filled  with  fear,  and  he 

"  A""^?  Vu'^  '°u"  ^^^^  """""y  *^a^s  *o  call  back  his  words. 

O  Phaethon,  bright  chil'I  of  Klymend.  for  all  thy  beauty 
thou  art  mortal  still;  and  the  horses  of  Hehos  obey  no 
earthly  master."  But  Phaethon  hearkened  not  to  his 
words,  and  hastened  away  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Horai 
who  guard  the  fiery  horses.  "  Make  ready  for  me  " 
he  said  "  the  chariot  of  Helios,  for  this  day  I  go  through 
the  high  heaven  in  the  stead  of  my  father  " 

The  fair-haired  Eos  spread  her  faint  hght  in  the  pale 
sky,  and  Lampetie  was  driving  the  cattle  of  Helios  to 
their  bright  pastures,  when  the  Horai  brought  forth  his 
horses  and  harnessed  them  to  the  fiery  chariot  With 
eager  hand  Phaethon  seized  the  reins,  and  the  horses 
sped  upon  their  way  up  the  heights  of  the  blue  heaven 
until  the  heart  of  Phaethon  was  full  of  fear  and  the 
rems  quivered  in  his  grasp.  Wildly  and  more  madlv 
sped  the  steeds  till  at  last  they  hurried  from  the  track 
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which  led  to  the  Hesperian  land.  Down  from  their 
path  they  plunged  and  drew  near  to  the  broad  plains  of 
earth.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  flashed  the  scorching  flames  ; 
the  trees  bowed  down  their  withered  heads;  the  green 
grass  shrivelled  on  the  hillsides;  the  rivers  vanished 
from  their  slimy  beds,  and  the  black  vapours  rose  witii 
smoke  and  fire  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the  mighty 
hills.  Then  in  every  land  the  sons  of  men  lay  dying 
on  the  scorched  and  gaping  ground.  They  looked  up 
to  the  yellow  sky,  but  the  clouds  came  not;  they 
sought  the  rivers  and  fountains,  but  no  water  glistened 
on  their  seething  beds;  and  young  and  old,  all  lay  down 
m  madness  of  heart  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

So  sped  the  horses  of  Helios  on  their  fiery  wanderings, 
and  Zeus  looked  down  from  his  Thessalian  hill  and  saw 
that  all  living  things  on  the  earth  must  die,  unless 
Phaethon  should  be  smitten  down  from  his  father's 
chariot.  Then  the  mighty  thunders  woke  in  the  hot 
sky  which  mourned  for  the  clouds  that  were  dead;  and 
the  streams  of  lightning  rushed  forth  upon  Phaethon, 
and  bore  him  from  the  blazing  heaven  far  down  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  green  sea. 

But  his  sisters  wept  sore  for  the  death  of  the  bright 
Phaethon,  and  the  daughters  of  Hesperos  built  his 
tomb  on  the  sea-shore,  that  all  men  might  remember 
the  name  of  the  son  of  Helios  and  say,  "  Phaethon  fell 
from  his  father's  chariot,  but  he  lost  not  his  glory,  for  his 
heart  was  set  upon  great  things." 
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BRIAREOS 

There  was  strife  in  the  halls  of  Olympus,  for  Zeus  had 
conquered  the  ancient  gods,  and  sat  on  the  throne  of  his 
father  Kronos.  In  his  hand  he  held  the  thunderbolts; 
the  lightning  slumbered  at  his  feet ;  and  around  him  all 
the  gods  trembled  for  the  greatness  of  his  power.  For 
he  laid  hard  tasks  on  all,  and  spake  hard  words;  and 
he  thought  to  rule  harshly  over  the  gods  who  dwell  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  broad  sea.  All  the  day  long  Hermes 
toiled  on  weary  errands  to  do  his  will ;  foV  Zeus  sought 
to  crush  all  alike,  and  remembered  not  the  time  when  he 
too  was  weak  and  powerless. 

Then  were  there  secret  whisperings,  as  the  gods  of 
earth  and  sea  took  counsel  together;  and  Poseidon, 
the  lord  of  the  dark  waters,  spake  in  fierce  anger  and 
said,  "  Hearken  to  me.  Here  and  Athene,  and  let  us  rise 
up  against  Zeus,  and  teach  him  that  he  has  not  power 
over  all.  See  ye  how  he  bears  himself  in  his  new 
majesty, — how  he  thinks  not  of  the  aid  which  we  gave 
him  in  the  war  with  his  father  Kronos, — how  he  has 
smitten  down  even  the  mightiest  of  his  friends.  For 
Prometheus,  who  gave  fire  to  mortal  men  and  saved 
them  from  biting  cold  and  gnawing  hunger,  hes  chained 
on  the  crags  of  Caucasus;  and  if  he  shrink  not  to  bind 
the  Titan,  see  that  he  smite  not  thee  also  in  his  wrath, 
O  lady  Her6."  And  Ath^n^  said,  "  The  wisdom  of  Zeus 
is  departed  from  him,  and  all  his  deeds  are  done  now  in 
craft  and  falsehood;  let  us  bind  him  fast,  lest  all  the 
heaven  and  earth  be  filled  with  strife  and  war."  So  they 
vowed  a  vow  that  they  would  no  more  bear  the  tyranny 
of  Zeus;  and  Hephaistos  forged  strong  chains  at  their 
bidding  to  cast  around  him  when  sleep  lay  heavy  on  his 
eyelids. 

But  Thetis  heard  the  words  of  Poseidon  and  Athene, 
as  she  sat  beneath  the  waters  in  her  coral  cave ;  and  she 
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rose  up  like  a  white  mist  from  the  sea.  and  knelt  before 
the  throne  of  Zeus.     Then  she  clasped  her  arms  round 
his  taiees  and  said.  "O  Zeus,  the  gods  tremble  at  thv 
might  but  they  love  not  thy  hard  words;  and  they  sav 
that  thy  wisdom  hath  departed  from  thee,  and  that  thou 
doest  all  things  in  craft  and  falsehood.     Hearken  to  me 
,  /^  «i  J^^  Hephaistos  hath  forged  the  chain,  and  the 
lady  mr&,  and  Poseidon  the  lord  of  the  sea,  and  the 
pure  Athene  have  vowed  a  vow  to  bind  thee  fast  when 
sleep  lies  heavy  on  thine  eyes.      Let  me  therefore  ao 
^hat  I  may  bring  Briareds  to  aid  thee  with  his  hundred 
hands;   and  when  he  sits  by  thy  side,  then  shalt  thou 
need  no  more  to  fear  the  wrath  of  Here  and  Poseidon 
And  when  the  peril  is  past,  then,  O  Zeus,  remember  that 
thou  must  rule  gently  and  justly,  for  that  power  shall 
not  stand  which  fights  with  truth  and  love;  and  forget 
not  those  who  aid  thee,  nor  reward  them  as  thou  hast 
rewarded  Prometheus  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus-   for  it 
may  be  that   m  time  to  come.  I  may  ask  a  boon  from 
thee  for  Aclulleus  my  child,  who  dwells  now  in  the  house 
of  his  father  Peleus;   and  when  that  hour  shall  come 
then  call  to  mind  how  in  time  past  I  saved  thee  from  the 
chains  of  Hephaistos." 

Then  Zeus  spake  gently,  and  said,  "  Hasten.  Thetis 
and  bnng  hither  the  mighty  Briare6s  that  he  may  guard 
me  with  his  hundred  hands;  and  fear  not  for  the  words 
that  thou  hast  spoken,  for  Zeus  will  not  cast  aside  good 
counsel  and  the  gods  shall  hate  me  no  more  for  hard  and 
unkindly  wor  .s." 

So  from  the  depths  of  the  inmost  earth  Thetis  sum- 
moned Bnareos  to  the  aid  of  Zeus;  and  presently  his 
giant  form  was  seen  in  the  hall  of  Olympus,  and  the  gods 
trenibled  as  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Zeus,  exulting 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  And  Zeus  spake  and 
flu''^  , Hearken  to  me,  O  lady  Here,  and  Poseidon,  and 
Athene.  I  know  your  counsels,  and  how  ye  purposed 
to  bind  me  for  my  evil  deeds;  but  fear  not.  Only  do 
my  bidding  m  time  to  come,  and  ye  shall  no  more  have 
cause  to  say  that  Zeus  is  a  hard  and  cruel  master  " 
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SEMELE 
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Through  all  the  Boeotian  land,  Semele,  the  daughter  of 
King  Kadmos,  was  known  for  her  great  beauty;  and 
when  Zeus  looked  on  her  in  her  father's  house  at  Thebes, 
he  loved  the  maiden,  and  it  wakened  the  wrath  of  Here, 
so  that  she  sought  how  she  might  slay  her.  And  when 
she  knew  that  Zeus  went  many  times  down  from 
Olympus  to  see  the  daughter  of  Kadmos,  she  bade 
Beroe,  her  nurse,  go  to  Semele  and  cheat  her  into  her 
ruin. 

So  Beroe  went  and  spake  crafty  words  to  Semele, 
and  told  her  of  the  glories  of  Olympus.  "  There  Zeus 
dwells,"  she  said,  "  high  above  the  dark  clouds;  and 
the  thunder  roars  and  the  hghtning  flashes  about  his 
throne.  There  his  fiery  horses  bear  him  in  terrible 
majesty  when  he  goes  to  visit  Here  the  queen,  and  the 
sun  is  blotted  out  from  the  sky  in  the  thick  darkness 
which  he  spreads  around  him."  Then  Beroe  hastened 
away,  for  her  work  was  done ;  and  Semele  pondered  on 
the  words  which  she  had  heard,  and  when  Zeus  came 
again,  she  said  to  him,  "  Why  comest  thou  to  me  alwa57S 
so  calmly  and  gently  ?  I  love  to  see  thee  kind  and  tender 
to  me,  but  I  seek  also  to  behold  thy  majesty.  Come  to 
me  once  as  thou  art  when  thou  goest  to  see  Here  the 
queen." 

Then  Zeus  said,  "  Ah,  Semele,  thou  knowest  not 
what  thou  wouldest  have.  Here,  the  queen,  is  of 
the  race  of  the  bright  gods,  and  inunortal  blood  flows 
in  her  veins;  but  thou  art  the  child  of  mortal  man,  and 
thine  eyes  will  fail  before  the  blinding  glare  of  my 
lightnings,  and  thy  form  be  scorched  by  the  searing 
flame." 

But  Semele  answered  gaily,  "  O  Zeus,  it  cannot  be  so 
fearful  as  thou  sayest ;  else  even  the  race  of  the  bright 
gods  would  quail  before  thy  splendour.     But  thou  hast 
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promised  long  ago  to  grant  me  whatsoever  I  shall 
ask  of  thee,  and  I  would  that  thou  shouldst  come  to 
me  m  all  thy  great  glory."  So  Zeus  promised  to  come 
as  she  wished,  although  he  knew  that  then  Semele 
must  die. 

Not  long  after,  as  she  sat  alone,  there  came  a  deep 
stillness  over  the  air.  She  heard  no  soimd,  but  a  great 
horror  fell  on  her,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  taken  away 
far  from  all  help  of  men;  and  suddenly  from  the  dead 
stillness  burst  the  angry  hghtnings,  and  the  blazing 
flame  scorched  up  her  body,  as  Zeus  drew  near  to  meet 
her.  So  amidst  the  blaze  of  the  lightning  and  the 
crashing  of  the  thunderbolts,  her  child  Dionysos  was 
bom. 

Long  time  Semele  wandered  in  the  land  of  shadows 
beneath  the  earth,  until  Dionysos  had  grown  up  into 
manhood  and  become  the  god  of  the  feast  and  wine-cup. 
Then  he  went  down  to  the  kingdom  of  Hades,  and  led 
his  mother  away  from  her  dark  home,  and  Zeus  and  all 
the  gods  welcomed  her  by  the  name  of  Thy6ne  as  she 
entered  the  halls  of  Olympus. 
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In  the  dark  land  beneath  the  earth,  where  wander  the 
ghosts  of  men,  lay  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Kadmos, 
while  her  child  Dionysos  grew  up  fuU  of  strength  and 
beauty  on  the  flowery  plain  of  Orchomenos,  But  the 
wrath  of  the  lady  Here  still  burned  alike  against  the 
mother  and  the  child.  No  pity  felt  she  for  the  hapless 
maiden  whom  the  fiery  lightning  of  Zeus  had  slain; 
and  so  in  the  prison-house  of  Hades  Semele  mourned 
for  the  love  which  she  had  lost,  waiting  till  her  child 
should  lead  her  forth  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  But 
for  him  the  wiles  of  Here  boded  long  toil  and  grievous 
peril.  On  the  land  and  on  the  sea  strange  things  befell 
him,  but  from  all  dangers  his  own  strong  arm  and  the 
love  of  Zeus,  his  father,  rescued  him.  Thus  throughout 
the  land  men  spake  of  his  beauty  and  his  strength,  and 
said  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  child  of  the  maiden 
who  had  dared  to  look  on  the  majesty  of  Zeus.  At 
length  the  days  of  his  youth  were  ended,  and  a  great 
yearning  filled  his  heart  to  wander  through  the  earth 
and  behold  the  cities  and  the  ways  of  men.  So  from 
Orchomenos  Dionysos  journeyed  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
he  stood  on  a  jutting  rock  to  gaze  on  the  tumbUng 
waters.  The  glad  music  of  the  waves  fell  upon  his 
ear  and  filled  his  soul  wth  a  wild  joy.  His  dark  locks 
streamed  gloriously  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  purple 
robe  rustled  in  the  soft  summer  breeze.  Before  him  on 
the  blue  waters  the  ships  danced  merrily  in  the  sparkhng 
sunlight,  as  they  hastened  from  shore  to  shore  on  the 
errands  of  war  or  peace.  Presently  a  ship  drew  near 
to  the  beach.  Her  white  sail  was  lowered  hastily  to  the 
deck,  and  five  of  her  crew  leaped  out  and  plunged 
through  the  sea-foam  to  the  shore,  near  the  rock  on 
which  stood  Dionysos.  "  Come  with  us,"  they  said, 
with  rough  voices,  as  they  seized  him  in  their  brawny 
arms.     "  It  is  not  everj'  day  that  Tyrrhenian  mariners 
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faU  in  with  youths  hke  thee."    With  rude  jests  they 
dragged  him  to  the  ship,  and  there  made  ready  to  bind 
him.     "  A  brave  youth  and  fair  he  is,"  they  said;  "  we 
shall  not  lack  bidders  when  we  put  forth  our  goods  for 
sale."     So  round  his  hmbs  they  fastened  stout  withv 
bands,  but  they  fell  from  off  him  as  withered  leaves  fall 
from  trees  in  autumn;    and  a  careless  smile  played  on 
his  face  as  he  sat  down  and  looked  cahnly  on  the  robbers 
who  stood  before  him.    Then  on  a  sudden  the  voice  of 
the  hehnsman  was  heard  as  he  shouted,  "  Fools,  what  do 
ye?     The  wrath  of  Zeus  is  hurrying  you  to  your  doom. 
This  youth  is  not  of  mortal  race;  and  who  can  tell  which 
of  the  undying  gods  has  put  on  this  beautiful  form? 
Send  him  straightway  from  the  ship  in  peace,  if  ye  fear 
not  a  deadly  storm  as  we  cross  the  open  sea."    Loud 
laughed  the  crew,  as  their  chief  answered  jeeringly, 
Look  out  for  the  breeze,  wise  helm.'^man,  and  draw  up 
the  sail  to  the  wind.     That  is  more  thy  task  than  to  busv 
thyself  with  our  doings.     Fear  not  for  the  boy.     The 
withy  bands  were  but  weak;  it  is  no  great  marvel  that 
he  shook  them  off.     He  shall  go  with  us,  and  before  we 
reach  Egypt  or  Cyprus  or  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans 
doubtless  he  will  tell  us  his  name  and  the  name  of  his 
father  and  his  mother.     Fear  not;    we  have  found  a 
godsend." 

So  the  sail  was  drawn  up  to  the  mast,  and  it  swelled 
proudly  befoia  the  breeze  as  the  ship  dashed  through  the 
crested  waves.  And  still  the  sun  shone  brightly  down 
on  the  water,  and  the  soft  white  clouds  floated  lazily 
in  the  heaven,  as  the  mighty  Dionysos  began  to  show 
signs  and  wonders  before  the  robbers  who  had  seized 
him.  Over  the  deck  ran  a  stream  of  purple  wine  and  a 
fragrance  as  of  a  heavenly  banquet  filled  the  air.'  Over 
mast  and  sail-yard  clambered  the  clustering  vine,  and 
dark  masses  of  grapes  hung  ghstening  from  the  branches. 
The  ivy  twined  in  tangled  masses  round  the  tackhng 
and  bnght  garlands  shone,  hke  jewelled  crowns,  on  every 
oar-pin.  Then  a  great  terror  fell  on  all.  as  they  cried 
to  the  old  hehnsman,  "  Quick,  turn  the  ship  to  the  shore  • 
there  is  no  hope  for  us  here."     But  there  followed  a 
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mightier  wonder  still.  A  loud  roar  broke  upon  the  air, 
and  a  tawny  lion  stood  before  them,  with  a  grim  and 
grisly  bear  by  his  side.  Cowering  like  pitiful  slaves,  the 
Tyrrhenians  crowded  to  the  stern,  and  crouched  round 
the  good  helmsman.  Then  the  lion  sprang  and  seized 
the  chief,  and  the  men  leaped  in  their  agony  over  the 
ship's  side.  But  the  power  of  Dionysos  followed  them 
still;  and  a  change  came  over  their  bodies  as  they 
heard  a  voice  which  said,  "  In  the  form  of  dolphins  shall 
ye  wander  through  the  sea  for  many  generations.  No 
rest  shall  ye  have  by  night  or  by  day,  while  ye  fly  from 
the  ravenous  sharks  that  shall  chase  you  thn  ugh  the 
seas." 

But  before  the  old  helmsman  again  stood  Dionysos, 
the  young  and  fair,  in  all  the  glory  of  undying  beauty. 
Again  his  dark  locks  flowed  gently  over  his  shoulders, 
and  the  purple  robe  rustled  softly  in  the  breeze.  "  Fear 
not,'  he  said,  "  good  friend  and  true,  because  thou  hast 
aided  one  who  is  sprung  from  the  deathless  race  of  the 
gods.  I  am  Dionysos,  the  child  of  Zeus,  the  lord  of  the 
wine-cup  and  the  revel.  Thou  hast  stood  by  me  in  the 
hour  of  peril ;  wherefore  my  power  shall  shield  thee  from 
the  violence  of  evil  men  and  soothe  thee  in  a  green  old 
age,  till  thine  eyes  close  in  the  sleep  of  death  and  thou 
goest  forth  to  dwell  among  brave  heroes  and  good  men 
in  the  asphodel  meadows  of  Elysium." 

Then,  at  the  bidding  of  Dionysos,  the  north  wind 
came  and  wafted  the  ship  to  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus  was  king.  And  so  began  the  long 
wanderings  of  the  son  of  Semele,  through  the  regions  of 
the  Ethiopians  and  the  Indians,  towards  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Whithersoever  he  went,  the  women  of  the 
land  gathered  round  him  with  wild  cries  and  songs, 
and  he  showed  them  of  his  secret  things,  punishing 
grievously  all  who  set  at  nought  the  new  laws  which  he 
ordained.  So,  at  his  word,  Lykurgos,  the  Edonian 
chieftain,  was  slain  by  his  people,  and  none  dared  any 
more  to  speak  against  Dionysos,  until  he  cam^  back  to 
the  dty  where  Semele,  his  mother,  had  been  smitten  by 
the  lightnings  of  Zeus. 
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PENTHEUS 

For  many  years  Dionysos  wandered  far  away  from  the 
land  of  his  birth;  and  wherever  he  went,  he  taught  the 
people  of  the  country  to  worship  iiim  as  a  god,  and 
showed  them  strange  rites.  Far  away  he  roamed,  to 
the  regions  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  mighty  stream 
into  the  Indian  sea,  and  where  the  Nile  brings  every 
year  rich  gifts  from  the  southern  mountains.  And  in 
all  the  lands  to  which  he  came,  he  made  the  women 
gather  round  him  and  honour  him  with  wild  cries  and 
screams  and  marvellous  customs  such  as  they  had  never 
known  before.  As  he  went  onwards,  the  face  of  the 
land  was  changed.  The  women  grouped  themselves 
in  companies  far  away  from  the  sight  of  men,  and,  high 
up  on  the  barren  hills  or  down  in  the  narrow  valleys, 
with  wild  movements  and  fierce  shoutings,  paid  honour 
to  Dionysos,  the  lord  of  the  wine-cup  and  the  feast.  At 
length,  through  the  Thracian  higlilands  and  the  soft 
plains  of  Thessaly,  Dionysos  came  back  to  Thebes,  where 
he  had  been  born  amid  the  roar  of  the  thunder  and  the 
blaze  of  the  fiery  lightning.  Kadmos  the  king,  who  had 
built  the  city,  was  now  old  and  weak,  and  he  b;u]  made 
Pentheus,  the  child  of  his  daughter  Agrive  Knv-r  ii,  his 
stead.  So  Pentheus  sought  to  rule  the  pPopL^  wel],  as 
his  father  Kadmos  had  done,  and  to  train  them  in  the 
old  laws,  that  they  might  be  quiet  in  the  days  of  peace, 
and  orderly  and  brave  in  war. 

And  then  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Dion>sos  came 
near  to  Thebes  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  receive 
the  new  rites  which  he  sought  to  teach  them,  it  g  evcd 
Pentheus  at  the  heart ;  and  when  he  saw  how  the'womei. 
seemed  smitten  with  madness,  and  that  they  wandered 
away  in  groups  to  desert  places,  where  they  lurked  for 
many  days  and  nights  far  from  the  sight  of  men,  he 
mourned  for  the  evils  which  his  kinsman  Dionysos  was 
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bringing  upon  tlie  land.  So  King  Pentheus  made  a  law 
that  none  should  follow  these  new  customs,  and  that 
the  women  should  stay  quietly  doing  their  own  work  in 
their  homes.  But  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  all 
full  of  fur>',  for  Dionysos  had  deceived  them  by  his 
treacherous  words,  and  even  Kadmos  himself,  in  his 
weakness  and  his  old  age,  had  been  led  astray  by  them. 
In  crowds  they  thronged  around  the  house  of  Pentheus, 
raising  loud  shouts  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  and  besought 
him  to  follow  the  new  way;  but  he  would  not  hearken 
to  them. 

Thus  it  was  for  many  days ;  and  when  all  the  city  was 
shaken  by  the  madness  of  the  new  worship,  Pentheus 
thought  that  he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  strange 
rites  by  which  the  women  in  their  lurking-places  did 
honoiu:  to  Dionysos.  So  he  went  secretly  to  some  hidden 
dells  whither  he  knew  that  the  women  had  gone;  but 
Dionysos  saw  him  and  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and 
straightway  the  mind  of  King  Pentheus  himself  was 
darkened  and  the  madness  of  the  worshippers  was  upon 
him  also.  Then  in  his  f  »lly  he  climbed  a  t;  1  pine-tree, 
to  see  what  the  wome.i  did  in  their  revelr  ;  but  on  a 
sudden  one  of  them  saw  him  and  they  shrieked  wildly 
and  rooted  up  the  tree  in  their  fury.  With  one  accord 
they  seized  Pentheus  and  tore  him  in  pieces;  and  his 
own  mother  Agave  was  among  the  first  to  lay  hands  on 
her  son.  So  Dionysos  the  wine-god  triumphed;  and 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  new  worship  was  set  up  in 
the  Hellenic  land. 
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On  the  shores  of  the  lake  Boibeis,  the  golden-haired 
Apol!)  saw  and  loved  Koronis,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Phlegyas.  Many  a  time  they  wandered  beneath 
the  branching  elms  while  thf-  dewdrops  glistened  like 
jewels  on  the  leaves,  or  sat  beneath  the  ivy  bowers  as 
the  light  of  evening  faded  from  the  sky  and  the  blue 
veil  of  mist  fell  upon  the  sleeping  hills.  But  at  length  the 
day  came  when  Apollu  must  journey  to  the  western 
land,  and  as  he  held  Koronis  in  his  arms,  his  voice  fell 
softly  and  sadly  on  her  ear.  "  I  go,"  he  said,  "  to  a  land 
that  IS  very  far  off,  but  surely  I  will  return.  More 
precious  to  me  than  aught  else  on  the  wide  earth  is  thy 
love,  Koronis.  Let  not  its  flower  fade,  but  keep  it 
fresh  and  pure  as  now,  till  I  rome  to  thee  again.  The 
dancing  Horai  trip  quickly  b\',  Kor6nis,  and  when  they 
bnng  the  day  on  which  I  m^y  clasp  thee  in  mine  arms 
once  more,  it  may  be  that  I  shall  find  tlicc  watching 
proudly  over  the  child  of  our  love." 

He  was  gone;  and  for  Kordnis  it  seemed  as  though 
the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  in  the  heaven.  For 
many  a  day  she  cared  not  to  wander  by  the  winding 
shore  in  the  light  of  early  morning  or  to  rest  in 
the  myrtle  bowers  as  the  flush  of  evening  faded 
from  the  sky.  Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  days 
that  were  passed,  when  Apollo  the  golden-haired  made 
her  glad  with  the  music  of  his  voice.  But  at  length  a 
stranger  came  to  the  Boibean  land,  and  dwelt  in  the 
house  of  Phlegyas,  and  the  spell  of  his  glorious  beauty 
fell  upon  Kordnis,  and  dimmed  the  love  which  she  had 
borne  for  Apollo,  who  was  far  away.  Again  for  her 
the  sun  shone  brightly  in  the  heaven,  and  the  bii  Js  fiUed 
the  air  with  a  joyous  music;  but  the  tale  went  swiftly 
through  the  land,  and  Apollo  heard  the  evil  tidings  as 
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he  journeyed  back  with  his  sister  Artemis  to  the  house  of 
Phlegyas.  A  look  of  sorrow  that  may  not  be  told  passed 
over  his  fair  face;  but  Artemis  stretched  forth  her  hand 
towards  the  flashing  sun  and  sware  that  the  maiden 
should  rue  her  fickleness.  Soon,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  Boibeis,  Koronis  lay  smitten  bv  the  spear  which 
may  never  miss  its  mark,  and  her  child  Asklepios  lay  a 
helpless  babe  by  her  side.  Then  the  voice  of  Apollo 
was  heard  saying,  "  Slay  not  the  child  with  the  mother; 
he  is  born  to  do  great  things;  but  bear  him  to  the  wise 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  bid  him  train  the  boy  in  all  his 
wisdom  and  teach  him  to  do  brave  deeds",  that  men 
may  praise  his  name  in  the  generations  that  shall  be 
hereafter." 

So  in  the  deep  glens  of  Pelion  the  child  Asklepios 
grew  up  to  manhood  under  the  teaching  of  Cheiron  the 
wise  and  good.     In  all  the  land  tliere  was  none  that 
might  vie  with  him  in  strength  of  body;  but  the  people 
marvelled  yet  more  at  his  wisdom,  which  passed  the 
wisdom  of  the  sons  of  men,  for  he  had  learnt  the  power 
of  every  herb  and  leaf  to  stay  the  pangs  of  sickness  and 
brmg  back  health  to  the  wasted  form.     Day  by  day  the 
fame  of  his  doings  was  spread  abroad  more  widely 
through  the  land,  so  that  all  who  were  sick  hastened  to 
Asklepios  and  besought  his  help.     But  soon  there  went 
forth  a  rumour  that  the  strength  of  death  had  been 
conquered  by  him,  and  that  Athene,  the  mighty  daughter 
of  Zeus,  had  taught  Asklepios  how  to  bring  back  the 
dead  from  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades.     Then,  as  the 
number  of  those  whom  he  brought  from  the  gloomy 
Stygian  land  increased  more  and  more,  Hades  went  in 
hot  anger  to  Olympus,  and  spake  bitter  words  against 
the  son  of  Koronis,  so  that  the  heart  of  Zeus  was  stirred 
with  a  great  fear  lest  the  children  of  men  should  be 
dehvered  from  death  and  defy  the  power  of  the  gods. 
Then  Zeus  bowed  his  head,  and  the  lightnings  flashed 
from  heaven,  and  Asklepios  was  smitten  down  by  the 
scathing  thunderbolt. 
Mighty  and  terrible  was  the  grief  that   stirred   the 
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soul  of  the  golden-haired  Apollo  when  his  son  was  slain. 
The  sun  shone  dimly  from  the  heaven ;  the  birds  were 
silent  in  the  darkened  groves;  the  trees  bowed  down 
their  heads  in  sorrow;  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  sons  of 
men  fainted  within  them,  because  the  healer  of  their 
pains  and  sickness  hved  no  more  upon  the  earth.  But 
the  wrath  of  Apollo  was  mightier  than  his  grief,  and  he 
smote  the  giant  Cycl6pes  who  shaped  the  fiery  lightnings 
far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  burning  mountain.  Then 
the  anger  of  Zeus  was  kindled  against  his  own  child,  the 
golden-haired  Apollo,  and  he  spake  the  word  that  he 
should  be  banished  from  the  home  of  the  gods  to  the 
dark  Stygian  land.  But  the  lady  Leto  fell  at  his 
knees  and  besought  him  for  her  child,  and  the  doom 
was  given  that  a  whole  year  long  he  should  serve  as 
a  bondman  in  the  house  of  Admetos,  who  ruled  in 
Pherae. 
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Tcrols^'the' wt'^ir^  clouds  which  float  in  early  morning 
across  the  blue  heaven,  the  beautiful  Dia  gladdened 

Hrsion'eus  'Vh  r^'^  ^"^^'  ^"/^^  ^^^  "^  ""- 

for  the  h^ht  J  FA  ""^  "°.^'^'  ^"  ^^^  ^«ft  <^^ea^  eye, 
lor  tne  light  Ox  Eds  was  not  more  pure  than  the  lieht  of 

mile^'tr^n  T'^TT'  Jhere  was  no  craftfn  her 
IThl;/  M  ''  rented  the  love  and  the  wisdom  of 
K -5  t  .^^"y.^  chieftain  sought  to  win  her  for  his 
bnde  but  her  heart  beat  with  love  only  for  Txion  the 
beautiful  and  mighty,  who  came  to  the  halls  of  Sneus 
with  horses  which  cannot  grow  old  or  die  The  Sen 
hair  flashed  a  glory  from  his  head  dazzling  as  thf  ra^ 

the' Wht's'of  h'"'  ""'''''  i".'.^"  ^^  ^"^^^  lis  chariot  i^ 
h!  J^^^  f-,^  heaven;  and  his  flowing  robe  glistened  as 
he  moved  hke  the  vesture  which  the  sun-god?ave  to  the 
wise  maiden  Medeia  who  dwelt  in  Kolchis       ^ 
f^.v^-^^^^  ^''''''^  ^^°^e  in  the  house  of  Hesioneus 
It  th^?rr  ^"'  ^''^  '°  P^rt  ^ith  his  cSS     But 
T.  Ih       t  ^""T  -"^^'^  *°  give  for  her  a  ransom  precious 
earth   ^t^L^'^'*^  ^^^^  ^^"«^  ^"^  fr««^  the  teSg 
thf^fe  o?  It  ^""'^n^  'P?'"'  ^'^^  ^'^  the  fair  becaiSf 
h.r.^rr       ^  ""^  °^  Amythaon,  and  the  undying  horses 
bare  her  away  in  his  gleaming  chariot.     Many  a  dav  and 
month  and  year  the  fier>'  steeds  of  hS  sped  on 
heir  burning  path,  and  sank  down  hot  a^d  weariS 
in  the  western  sea;    but  no  gifts  came  from  ?SJ»n 

f  i^  ?TS"^"!  \^'^^^  ^°  ^^"  for  the  wealth  wWch  had 
tempted  him  to  barter  away  his  child.  Messenger  after 
messenger  went  and  came,  and  always  the  tS  weS 
that  Ixion  had  better  things  to  do  than  toTffte  his 

tnat   every  day   I  journey  across  the  wide  earth 
g  addening  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  meT  and  that 
his  child  has  now  a  more  glorious  home  than  that  of  the 
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mighty  gods  who  dwell  on  the  high  Olympus.  What 
would  he  have  more?  "  Then  day  by  day  Hesioneus 
held  converse  with  himself,  and  his  people  heard  the 
words  which  came  sadly  from  his  lips.  "  What  would 
I  more?  "  he  said;  "  I  would  have  the  love  of  my  child. 
I  let  her  depart,  when  not  the  wealth  of  Phcebus  himself 
could  recompense  me  for  her  loss.  I  bartered  her  for 
gifts,  and  Ixion  withholds  the  wealth  which  he  sware  to 
give.  Yet  were  all  tba  riches  of  his  treasure-house  lying 
now  before  me,  one  loving  glance  from  the  eyes  of  Dia 
would  be  more  than  worth  them  all." 

But  when  his  messengers  went  yet  again  to  plead  with 
Ixion,  and  their  words  were  all  spoken  in  vain,  Hesioneus 
resolved  to  deal  craftily,  and  he  sent  his  servants  by 
night  and  stole  the  undying  horses  which  bare  his 
gleaming  chariot.  Then  the  heart  of  Ixion  was  humbled 
within  him,  for  he  said,  "  My  people  look  for  me  daily 
throughout  the  wide  earth.  If  they  see  not  my  face, 
their  souls  will  faint  with  fear;  they  will  not  care  to 
sow  their  fields,  and  the  golden  harvests  of  Demeter  will 
wave  no  more  in  the  summer  breeze."  So  there  came 
messengers  from  Ixion,  who  said,  "  If  thou  wouldest 
have  the  wealth  which  thou  seekest,  come  to  the  house 
of  Ixion,  and  the  gifts  shall  be  thine,  and  thine  eyes  shall 
once  more  look  upon  thy  child."  In  haste  Hesioneus 
went  forth  from  his  home,  like  a  dark  and  lonely  cloud 
steaUng  across  the  broad  heaven.  All  night  long  he 
sped  upon  his  way,  and,  as  the  light  of  Eos  flushed  the 
eaLtern  sky,  he  saw  afar  off  the  form  of  a  fair  woman 
who  beckoned  to  him  with  her  long  white  arms.  Then 
the  heart  of  the  old  r  revived,  and  he  said,  "  It  is 
Dia,  my  child.  It  is  enough  if  I  can  but  hear  her  voice 
and  clasp  her  in  mine  arms  and  die."  But  his  Hmbs 
trembled  for  joy,  and  he  waited  until  presently  his 
daughter  came  and  stood  beside  him.  On  her  face  there 
rested  a  softer  beauty  than  in  the  former  days,  and  txhe 
sound  of  her  voice  was  more  tender  and  loving,  as  she 
said,  "  My  father,  Zeus  has  made  clear  to  me  many  dark 
things,  for  he  has  given  me  power  to  search  out  the  secret 
treasures  of  the  earth,  and  to  learn  from  the  wise  beings 
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if  thou  seekest  to  look  unon  thp^^        ''  ''^'""'^^  ^°"^' 
no  man  may  gaze  unonTho  J      ^reasures  of  Zxion.  for 

to.  thy  home"^  ff  thouTouS  nof  dir*  r""'  'f.^\*'^" 
might  come  with  thee  but  so  if  ,^1  .  I  "^^t^  *^^*  ' 
I  must  welcome  Ix7on  v."  en  h  s^'^  "h*  ^'^  ^^'^  ^^^ 
from  their  long  iourn^v  ?nH  ^  ^'"'''^  ^^"^^  ^^^^k 
harness  them  to  h^  ^^^Lf  T'^^  "'^'"'"^  ^  "^"^t 
upon  his  wa^  Ye  fiou  haft'^'"^'  ^^"""^  ^^  ^P^^^s 
knowest  that'll  lovftherno^  ve^as"^  ^Z%  '"'  .^'°" 
childhood."  ^^  ^"  *^^  Qays  of  my 

hold  stiUthe  times  Is  'I  P'"*'"^-    "  ^e  witl.: 

shall  never  more  Teethe  d«?hi  '  7"'^  '"  «'""■  he 

myself  into  his  ^LsUtuse  atd  seeTr.K  '  "'"  S° 
truth  he  has  the  we-,i»>,  it    I'-  \  ,  ^"^  whether  in  verv 

boasting."  Then  ot.?  ^^A''''  '"^'^^^  ^'■"=1'  Proud 
around  to  father  J^d  ^Jk  ^fu^""'  """^^  ^^li" 
sadly,  ■■Farewdl  ih^^^y\''^;r  "i"  'T'  """  '^'"^ 
for  even  the  eye^  oil-^V^^'Zi  If  on  t'll^  ''""''; 
treasures  of  Ixion  "  Sn  Dia  li^/i;-  ^aze  on  the  secret 
man  turned  to  Lk  nn  hi  ^*  ^™.'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  old 
f«si,ht'LreC<^U-^--^^^^ 

eye,  for  he  was  S  forVheXTt'of'hr '?"  "1"^""^ 

h'ih  *^hTr  "^  '^'-  -"'e  thitr":x^sit^:- 

treasures.     Take  heed  that  th°  ^ ,,".  u"'  "^'^  "y  =^ecret 

Hesioncusspakeinral?andsaw'"Tl.V'/r«''  ^"' 
not  only  to'let  me  see  them  b^?'to  Sft^f  f.-'^'^^S^'^' 
as  my  own,  for  therefore  diH=r,i,„  "^^jo^  them  on  me 
to  be  thy  vife  -  Then  i^  "'°"  T"  ^'"^  "nv  ehild 
treasure-hou«  and  thn, JTV^'"''^  "«^  "*«'  °t  his 
lasting  fireTvo^ed tS    '"  "'"""^'^-  '""^  «>e  ever- 
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But  far  above,  in  the  pure  heaven.  Zeus  beheld  the 
thP  .ni  TA'i  ^"^  *^^  **^"^'  ^^^^  ^^"t  abroad  to  all 

IHon  iIhIi  9^y5P"^'  a" V°  ^"  *^^  ^°"^  o^  "^en.  that 
I>  ion  had  slain  Hesioneus  by  craft  and  guile.     A  horror 

of  great  blackness  fell  on  the  heaven  above  and  the  earTh 

beneath  for  the  sin  of  which  Zeus  alone  can  purge  away 

charfoT  .n.^""'  "^^'^  ^t  "^"^^  ''^^y  her  husband's 
Chariot,  and  once  more  he  sped  on  his  fiery  iournev 

th^Hr  .V"' K*^'"'^  a^\y  their  faces,  and  the  trees  bowJd 
their  scorched  and  withered  heads  to  the  ground  The 
flowers  drooped  sick  on  their  stalks  and  died,  the  com 

sdd  Sn^h''''  ,1".^t^*^?^^^.^  °"  ^he  earth,  and  iS 
s^d  within  himself.  My  sm  is  great;  men  will  not  look 
upon  my  face  as  in  the  old  time.  Ind  the  gods  of  Olympus 
^11  not  cleanse  my  hands  from  the  guilt  of  my  treaSus 
before  it  ^t  ""'"^  ^^^^'ghtway  and  fell  down  humbled 
before  the  throne  of  Zeus,  and  said.  "  O  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  pure  air  far  above  the  dark  doud   mv 

them'  f  h'  ^7^  ^^*^  ^^"°^'  ""^  ^h°"  a^«"^  ^an^t  cfealTs^ 
them  therefore  purge  mine  iniquity,  lest  all  living  things 
die  throughout  the  wide  earth. ''  ^      ^ 

Then  the  undying  gods  were  summoned  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Zeus.  By  the  side  of  the  son  of  Kfonfs 
s  ood  Hermes,  ever  bright  and  fair,  the  messenger  who 
flies  on  his  golden  sandals  more  swiftly  than  a  dream 
but  fairer  and  more  glorious  than  all  who  stood  near  Ss 
throne  was  the  lady  Here,  the  queen  of  the  blue  heaven 
On  her  brow  rested  the  majesty  of  Zeus  and  the  gW  of 

eartra?d?hiT  '"^''''  ^^e^s  gladness  on  the  t^ee^ing 
earth  and  the  broad  sea.  And  even  as  he  stood  before 
the  judgment-seat,  the  eyes  of  Ixion  rested  with  a  strange 
yearning  on  her  undying  beau  y,  and  he  scarce  heard  the 
words  which  cleansed  him  from  bloodguiltiness 

So  Ixion  tarried  in  the  house  of  Zeus,  far  above  in  the 
?etwn^v^''.K^''' °"^y  '^'  ^'S^'  ^i«^ds  weave  a  fa^ 
hv  Z^V*  *^'  "''"^  ^!J^  *^"  '^"'"g  °f  the  sun.  Day 
by  day  his  glance  rested  more  warm  and  loving  on  the 
countenance  of  the  lady  Here,  and  Zeus  saw  fha?  ^r 
heart  too  was  kindled  by  a  strange  love,  so  that  a  fierce 
wrath  was  stirred  within  him.  "«  «i  nerce 
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"  Brin^^,n^.^'  '^^"^  "t™^"  ^^^  messenger  and  said 
Bring  up  from  among  the  children  of  Nephele  one  who 

fnlrnlth  of  ?^^'"'^°^  '^t  ^^^y  Here.^and  place  her 
momfw^'  c;  °L^^'°"  ^*^^"  h«  wanders  forth  on  the 
morrow.  So  Hermes  sped  away  on  his  errand,  and  on 
that  day  Ixion  spake  secretly  with  Here,  and  tempted  her 
l^!^'^'Z  '^%^^^f  ^f  Z^"s.  "  Come  with  me."  he 
H^o.Ki  ^u  "^"^^  °*  *'^^^^"  ^^""ot  vie  in  speed  with  niv 
deathless  horses;   and  the  palace  of  Zeus  is  huTl<nl 

T^^'.l^  the  dead  by  the  ^ide  of  mfgloriouf  home  '' 
Then  the  heart  of  Ixion  bounded  with  a  m"ghty  St 
as  he  heard  the  words  of  Here.  "  To-morrow  I  S 
meet  thee  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  SeZTe  "  to 
on  the  morrow,  when  the  light  clouds  had  spread  thei? 
fairy  network  over  the  heaven.  Ixion  stoleTway  rom 
the  house  of  Zeus  to  meet  the  ladv  Here     As  he  wen? 

ttt'ThJlIdv  H^f  in  "ir."^^-^  it  seemeS'JS 
f.  „l\^^  ^^^y  ^ere  stood  before  him  in  all  her  beautv 
,,  Here,  great  queen  of  the  unstained  heaven."  he  sad' 

not  Tnr"^  ?  ?u'  ^°'    ^  ^°^hy  «^  thy  love  ind  I  quaii 
^  Ji'^^  ^bl  ""^J^^ty  ^'  Zeus."    But  even   as  he 
stretched  forth  his  arms,  the  bright  form  vanished  awav 
The  crashing  thunder  rolled  through  the  skT^n  JY' 
heard  the  voice  of  Zeus  sayinr'Tdean  Jd  fi,..  ?  ^ 

Z!t^  inftirn'  ^^^V"  -y  ^°-"  -'  t'?u  tS 

oealt  with  me  treacherously  as  thou  didst  before  wifh 
Hesioneus  Thou  hast  sought  the  loveTlier?  but  the 
maiden  which  stood  before  thee  was  but  a  cMd  of 
Nephele  whom  Hermes  brought  hither  to  cheat  thee  with 
the  semblance  of  the  wife  of  Zeus.     Wherefore  hlnrTi!, 

thT.iist^  "'^^  ^'^"  '""y  deathless  wl'l^e^^^^^^^^ 
thy  glistening  chanot  over  the  earth   but  hi^h  in  fio 
heaven  a  blazing  wheel  shall  bear  thee  througfthe  ro"      " 
S^de^^eT"'    '"'  '''  ^''"^  ^'^^  ^^  °"  thef  for  ever 
So  was  Ixion  bound  on  the  fiery  wheel  and  thp  c.,«e    * 
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TANTALOS 

^,^ii^^™  ^H"^'S^*y  ^^"^^^  o*  Sipylos  stood  the  palace 

of  Tantalos  the  Phrygian  king,  gleaming  with  the  blaze 

ot  gold  and  jewels.     Its  burnished  roofs  glistened  from 

atar  like  the  rays  which  dance  on  ruffled  waters.     Its 

marble  columns  flashed  with  hues  rich  as  the  hues  of 

purple  clouds  which  gather  round  the  sun  as  he  sinks 

down  m  the  sky.    And  far  and  wide  was  known  the  name 

ot  the  mighty  chieftain,  who  was  wiser  than  aU  the  sons 

of  mortal  men;  for  his  wife  Euryanassa,  they  said,  came 

of  the  race  of  the  undying  gods,  and  to  Tantalos  Zeus  had 

given  the  power  of  Helios,  that  he  might  know  his  secret 

counsels  and  see  into  the  hidden  things  of  the  earth  and 

air  and  sea.     Many  a  time,  so  the  people  said,  he  held 

converse  with  Zeus  himself  in  his  home  on  the  high 

Olympus;    and  day  by  day  his  wealth  increased,  his 

flocks  and  herds  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  in  his  fields 

the  golden  corn  waved  like  a  sunlit  sea. 

But,  as  the  years  rolled  round,  there  were  dark  sav- 
ings spread  abroad  that  the  wisdom  of  Tantalos  was 
turned  to  craft,  and  that  hL  wealth  and  power  were 
used  for  evil  ends.     Men  said  that  he  had  sinned  hke 
Prometheus  the  Titan,  and  had  stolen  from  the  banquet- 
haU  of  Zeus  the  food  and  drink  of  the  gods,  and  given 
them  to  mortal  men.    And  tales  yet  more  strange  were 
l-'u^^l  *^^J  Pandareds  brought  to  him  the  hound 
T-Jr-T      ^^  P^^^^^  ^"  *^^  ^av^  of  Dicte  to  guard  the 
child  Zeus,  and  how,  when  Hermes  bade  him  yield  up  the 
dog.  Tantalos  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  said.  "  Dost 
thou  ask  me  for  the  hound  which  guarded  Zeus  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood  ?     It  were  as  weU  to  ask  me  for  the 
unseen  breeze  which  sighs  through  the  groves  of  Sipvlos." 
rhen,  last  of  all,  men  spake  in  whispers  of  a  sin  yet 
more  fearful  which  Tantalos  had  sinned,  and  the  tale  was 
told  that  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  came  down  from  Olympus 
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to  feast  m  his  banquet-hdl.  and  how,  when  the  red 
wine  sparkled  in  the  golden  goblets,  Tantalos  placed 
savoury  meat  before  Zeus,  and  bade  him  eat  of  a  costly 
i^c^ 'if ",  ,'  '^*'!11  *  k''  ^':^^^  ^^'  ^'"^^'^'  toid  him  that  in  the 

smHe  h^H  ?  '^^  ^''fl^^l^'  ^^"'^  ^''^^P^'  ^^^ose  sunny 
smile  had  gladdened  the  hearts  of  mortal  men      Then 

came  the  day  of  vengeance,  for  Zeus  bade  Hermes  brint^ 

back  Pelops  again  from  the  kingdom  of  Hades  to  the 

thth    ^'1?  ?^'''  ^""^J?"  Tantalos  was  passed  a  doom 
which  should  torment  him  for  ever  and  ever     In  the 
shadowy    region    where   wander   the   ghosts   of   men 
Tantalos.  they  said,  lay  prisoned  in  a  beautiful  garden* 
gazing  on  bright  flowers  and  glistening  fruits  .-.id  lautrh- 
ing  waters;  but  for  all  that  his  tongue  -as  parched,  and 
his  limbs  were  faint  ^^^th  hunger.     No  drop  of  water 
might  cool  his  hps,  no  luscious  fruit  might  soothe  his 
agony.     If  he  bowed  his  head  to  drink,  the  water  fled 
away;  if  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  the  golden 
apples,  the  branches  vanished  like  mists  before  the  face 

^l,int"''"^f""'  ^"'^•^".  1^''^^^  ''^  "Pe  ^r^'^ts  glistening 
among  green  leaves  a  mighty  rock  beetled  above  his  head 
a3  though  It  must  fall  and  grind  him  to  powder  Where- 
fore men  say  when  the  cup  of  pleasure  is  dashed  from 
the  hps  of  those  who  would  drink  of  it.  that  on  them 
has  fallen  the  doom  of  the  Phrygian  Tantalos 
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THE  TOILS  OF  HERAKL^S 

By  the  doom  (..f  his  t.ither  Zeus,  Herakles  served  in  Argos 
the  false  and  cruel  Eurvstheus.  For  so  it  was  that  Zeus 
spake  of  the  birth  of  Herakles  to  Here,  the  queen,  and 
said,  "  Tins  day  shall  a  child  be  born  of  the  race  of 
Perseus,  who  shall  bo  the  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men." 
Even  so  he  spake,  because  Ate  had  deceived  him  by  her 
eMl  counsel.  And  Here  asked  whether  this  should  be 
so  m  very  deed ;  and  Zeus  bowed  his  head,  and  the  word 
went  forth  which  could  not  be  recalled.  Then  Here 
went  to  the  mighty  Eilcithviai,  and  by  their  aid  she 
brought  it  about  that  Eurystheus  was  born  before 
Herakles  the  son  of  Zeus. 

So  the  lot  was  fixed  that  all  his  life  long  Herakles 
should  toil  at  the  will  of  a  weak  and  crafty  master. 
Brave  in  heart  and  stout  of  body,  so  that  no  man  might 
be  matched  with  him  for  strength  or  beauty,  yet  was  he 
to  have  -  profit  of  all  his  labour  till  he  should  come  to 
the  land  01  the  undying  gods.  But  it  grieved  Zeus  that 
the  craft  of  Here,  the  queen,  had  brought  grievous  wrong 
on  his  child,  and  he  cast  forth  Ate  from  the  halls  of 
Olympus,  that  she  might  no  more  dwell  among  the  gods. 
Then  he  spake  the  word  that  Herakles  should  dwell  with 
the  gods  in  Olympus,  as  soon  as  the  days  of  his  toil  on 
earth  should  be  ended. 

Thus  the  child  grew  in  the  house  of  Amphitryon,  full 
of  beauty  and  might,  so  that  men  marvrMed  at  his  great 
strength;  for  as  he  lay  one  day  sleeonig,  there  came 
two  serpents  into  the  chamber,  and  twisted  f'leir  long 
coils  round  the  cradle,  and  peered  upon  him  A^ith  their 
cold  glassy  eyes,  till  the  sound  of  their  hissing  woke  hir'. 
from  his  slumber.  But  Herakles  trembled  not  for  fear, 
but  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  and  placed  his  hands  on 
the  serpents'  necks,  and  tightened  his  grasp  more  and 
more  till  they  fell  dead  on  the  ground.     Then  all  knew 
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by  this  sign  that  Herakles  must  do  great  things  and  suffer 

swiftness  or  ,»t  and  in  tam'ing  Xot's"?  d  ,"n  .^™tli„"/ 
II.  '"^*' ™«"  "•  Aigos  were  his  teacliers.  and  tS  «?£ 

th,/e  st^^^S^„-^rr„d'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

But  It  was  a  sore  grief  to  Herakles  that  all  his  life  Ion? 
ue  must  toil  for  Eurystheus.  while  others  v^re  full  of 
M  pleasure  and  feasted  at  tables  laden  wfth^jood 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day,  as  he  thought 
of  these  thmgs,  he  sat  down  by  the  wayside    where 
two  paths  met.  in  a  lonely  valley  far  away  from  the 
dwelhngs  of  men.     Suddenly,  as  he  lifted  up  h.s  eyes 
Sm^re^'nt  rad'T)?  ^«"^'"g  ^T^^ds  him.  ea^ch  froTa 
fh^nn^l?!        J^'^y.'^^'^^^*^^^''"  to  look  upon-  but 
the  one  had  a  soft  and  gentle  face,  and  she  was  clad  in  a 
seemly  robe  of  pure  white.     The  other  looked  boldl^at 
Herakles,  and  her  face  was  more  ruddy,  and  her  eves 
shone  with  a  hot  and  restless  glare.     From  her  should^4 
streamed  the  long  folds  of  her  soft  embroidered  robe 
which  scantly  hid  the  beauty  of  her  form  beneath      With 
a  quick  and  eager  step  she  hastened  to  Herakles  thft  so 
she  might  be  the  hrst  to  speak.    And  she  said  •'  llSow 
O  man  of  much  toil  and  sorrow,  that  thy  ht^art  bsld 

sTl^Mu'r'"'  Com 'fh  ^^^  Jj— ^  -t  wLh  wly'thou 
snalt  turn.     Come  then  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  thee  on 

a  soft  and  pleasant  road,  where  no  storms  shaU  vex  thee 

and  no  sorrows  shall  trouble  thee.     Thou  shak  never 

hear  of  wars  and  battles,  and  sickness  and  pa  n  shaU  not 

come  nigh  to  thee.     But  all  day  long  shalt  thou  feast  at 

rich  banquets  and  listen  to  the  songs  of  minstrels     Thou 

Shalt  not  want  for  sparkling  win|  and  sof   ?obes   anS 

pleasant  couches;    thou  shalt  not  lack  the  dSts  of 

love,  for  the  bright  eyes  of  maidens  shall  looMentry 
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upon  thffi,  and  their  song  shall  lull  thee  to  sleep  in 
the  soft  evening  hour,  when  the  stars  come  c  .t  in 
the  sky." 

And  Herakles  said,  "  Thou  promisest  to  me  pleasant 
things,  lady,  and  I  am  sorely  pressed  down  by  a  hard 
master.  What  is  thy  name?  "  "  My  friends."  she 
said,  "  call  me  the  happy  and  joyous  one;  and  they  who 
look  not  upon  me  with  love  have  given  me  an  evil  name, 
but  they  speak  falsely." 

Then  the  other  spake  and  said,  "  O  Herakles,  I  too 
know  whence  thou  art,  and  the  doom  that  is  laid  upon 
thee,  and  how  thou  hast  lived  and  toiled  rven  from  the 
days  of  thy  childhood;  and  therefore  I  ..ink  that  thou 
wilt  give  me  thy  love,  and  if  thou  dost,  then  men  shall 
speak  of  thy  good  deeds  in  t'me  to  come,  and  my  name 
shall  be  yet  more  exalted.  But  I  have  no  fair  words 
wherewith  to  cheat  thee.  Nothing  good  is  ever  reached 
without  labour;  nothing  great  is  ever  won  without  toil. 
If  thou  seek  for  fruit  from  the  earth,  thou  must  tend  and 
till  it;  if  thou  wouldst  have  the  favour  of  the  undying 
gods,  thou  must  come  before  them  with  prayers  and 
offerings ;  if  thou  longest  for  the  iove  of  men,  thou  must 
do  them  good." 

Then  the  other  brake  in  upon  her  words  and  said, 
"  Thou  seest,  Herakles,  that  Arete  seeks  to  lead  thee 
on  a  long  and  weary  path,  but  my  broad  and  easy 
road  leads  thee  quickly  to  happiness."  But  Arete 
answered  her  (and  her  eye  flashed  with  anger),  "  O 
wretched  one,  what  good  thing  hast  thou  to  give,  and 
what  pleasure  canst  thou  feel,  who  knowest  not  what  it 
is  to  toil.  Thy  lusts  are  pampered,  thy  taste  is  dull. 
Thou  quaffest  the  rich  wine  before  thou  art  thirsty,  and 
fillest  thyself  with  dainties  before  thou  art  hungry. 
Though  thou  art  numbered  amongst  the  undying  ones, 
the  gods  have  cast  thee  forth  out  of  heaven,  and  good 
men  scorn  thee.  The  sweetest  of  all  sounds,  when  a 
man's  heart  praises  him,  thou  hast  never  heard;  the 
sweetest  of  all  sights,  when  a  man  looks  on  his  good 
deeds,  thou  hast  never  seen.  They  who  bow  down  to 
thee  are  weak  and  feeble  in  youth,  and  wretched  and 
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h^veTanH"   -Jk  ^^^'^    ^"^  ^  ^^^"  ^^^^  the  gods  in 
In  peace  and  in  war,  in  health  and  in  sickness  I  ^?he 

Then  Herakles  bowed  down  his  hpaH    o«^ 

monsters  and  savage  beasts  who  vexed  the  ^nJ^7 
hiU  and  dale,  across  marsh  and  river,  through  Thicket 
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and  forest,  he  came  to  the  western  sea,  and  crossed  to 
the  African  land  where  Atlas  hfts  up  his  white  head  to 
the  high  heavens,— how  he  smote  the  dragon  which 
guarded  the  brazen  gates,  and  brought  the  apples  to 
Kmg  Eurystheus.  They  sang  of  his  weary  journey 
when  he  roamed  through  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
came  to  the  wild  and  desolate  heights  of  Caucasus,— how 
he  saw  a  giant  form  high  on  the  naked  rock,  and  the 
vulture  which  gnawed  the  Titan's  heart  with  its  beak. 
They  told  how  he  slew  the  bird,  and  smote  off  the 
cruel  chains,  and  set  Prometheus  free.  They  sang  how 
Eurystheus  laid  on  him  a  fruitless  task  and  sent  him  down 
to  the  dark  land  of  King  Hades  to  bring  up  the  monster 
Kerberos,  how  upon  the  shore  of  the  gloomy  Acheron  he 
found  the  mighty  hound  who  guards  the  home  of  Hades 
and  Persephone,  how  he  seized  him  in  his  strong  right 
hand  and  bare  him  to  King  Eurystheus.  They  sang  of 
the  days  when  he  toiled  in  the  land  of  Queen  Omphale 
beneath  the  Libyan  sun,  how  he  destroyed  the  walls  of 
Ilion  when  Laomedon  was  king,  and  how  he  went  to 
Kalydon  and  wooed  and  won  Deianeira,  the  daughter 
of  the  chieftain  Oineus. 

Long  time  he  abode  in  Kalydon,  and  the  people  of 
the  land  loved  him  for  his  kindly  deeds.  But  one  day 
his  spear  smote  the  boy  Eunomos;  and  his  father  was 
not  angry,  because  he  knew  that  Herakles  sought  not 
to  slay  him.  Yet  Herakles  would  go  forth  from  the 
land,  for  his  heart  was  grieved  for  the  death  of  the  child. 
So  he  journeyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Evenos,  where  he 
smote  the  centaur  Nessos  because  he  sought  to  lay  hands 
on  Deianeira.  Swiftly  the  poison  from  the  barb  of  the 
spear  ran  through  the  centaur's  veins;  but  Nessos  knew 
how  to  avenge  himself  on  Herakles,  and  with  a  faint 
voice  he  besought  Deianeira  to  fill  a  shell  with  his 
blood,  so  that,  if  ever  she  lost  the  love  of  Herakles, 
she  might  win  it  again  by  spreading  it  on  a  robe  for  him 
to  wear. 

So  Nessos  died;  and  Herakles  went  to  the  land  of 
Trachis,  and  there  Deianeira  abode  while  he  journeyed 
to  the  eastern  sea.     Many  times  the  moon  waxed  and 
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waned  in  the  heaven,  and  the  corn  sprang  up  from  the 
ground  and  gave  its  golden  harvest ;  but  Herakles  came 
not  back.  At  last  the  tidings  came  how  he  had  done 
great  deeds  in  distant  lands,  how  Eurytos  the  king  of 
CEchalia  was  slain,  and  how  among  the  captives  was  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  the  fairest  of  all  the  maidens  of 
the  land. 

Then  the  words  of  Nessos  came  back  to  Deianeira, 
and  she  hastened  to  anoint  a  broidered  robe;  for  she 
thought  only  that  the  love  of  Herakles  had  passed  away 
from  her,  and  that  she  must  win  it  to  herself  again.  So, 
with  words  of  love  and  honour,  she  sent  the  gift  for 
Herakles  to  put  on;  and  the  messenger  found  him  on 
the  Keneian  shore  where  he  was  offering  rich  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  his  father,  and  gave  him  the  broidered  robe  in 
token  of  the  love  of  Deianeira.  Then  Herakles  wrapt  it 
closely  round  him,  and  he  stood  by  the  altar  while  the 
dark  smoke  went  up  in  a  thick  cloud  to  the  heaven. 
Presently  the  vengeance  of  Nessos  was  accomplished. 
Through  the  veins  of  Herakles  the  poison  spread  like 
devouring  fire.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  the  burning 
pain,  and  Herakles  vainly  strove  to  tear  the  robe  and 
cast  it  from  him.  It  ate  into  his  flesh ;  and  as  he  struggled 
in  his  agony,  the  dark  blood  gushed  from  his  body  in 
streams. 

Then  came  the  maiden  lole  to  his  side.  With  her 
gentle  hands  she  sought  to  soothe  his  pain,  and  with 
pitying  words  to  cheer  him  in  his  woe.  Then  once  more 
the  face  of  Herakles  flushed  with  a  deep  joy,  and  his  eye 
glanced  with  a  pure  light,  as  in  the  days  of  his  might  and 
strength;  and  he  said,  "  Ah,  lole,  bnghtest  of  maidens, 
thy  voice  shall  cheer  me  as  I  sink  down  in  the  sleep  of 
death.  I  loved  thee  in  the  bright  morning  time,  when 
my  hand  was  strong  and  my  foot  swift ;  but  Zeus  willed 
not  that  thou  shouldst  be  with  me  in  my  long  wander- 
ings. Yet  I  grieve  not  now,  for  again  thou  hast  come, 
fair  as  the  eoft  clouds  which  gather  round  the  d5dng 
sun." 

Then  Herakles  bade  them  bear  him  to  the  high  crest 
of  Oita  and  gather  wood.     So,  when  all  was  ready. 
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he  lay  down  to  rest,  and  they  kindled  the  great  pile. 
The  black  mists  were  spreading  over  the  sky,  but  still 
Herakles  sought  to  gaze  on  the  fair  face  of  lole  and  to 
comfort  her  in  her  sorrow.  "  Weep  not.  lole,"  he  said; 
"  my  toil  is  done,  and  now  is  the  time  for  rest.  I  shall 
see  thee  again  in  the  bright  land  which  is  never  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  night." 

Blacker  and  blacker  grew  the  evening  shades;  and 
only  the  long  line  of  light  broke  the  darkness  which 
gathered  round  the  blazing  pile.  Then  from  the  high 
heaven  came  down  the  thick  cloud,  and  the  din  of  its 
thunder  crashed  through  the  air.  So  Zeus  carried  his 
child  home,  and  the  halls  of  Olympus  were  opened  to 
welcome  the  bright  hero  who  rested  from  his  mighty 
toil.  There  the  fair  maiden  Arete  placed  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  Hebe  clothed  him  in  a  white  robe  for  the 
banquet  of  the  gods. 


Ill 
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ADMETOS 


There  was  high  feasting  in  the  halls  of  Pheres,  because 
Admetos,  his  son,  had  brought  home  Alkestis,  the  fairest 
of  all  the  daughters  ot  Pelias,  to  be  his  bride.  The 
minstrels  sang  of  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Pherae,  and 
of  the  brave  deeds  of  Admetos — ^how,  by  the  aid  of  the 
golden-haired  Apollo,  he  had  yoked  the  lion  and  the 
boar,  and  made  them  drag  his  chariot  to  lolkos,  for  Pelias 
had  said  that  only  to  one  who  came  thus  would  he  give 
his  daughter  Alkestis  to  be  his  wife.  So  the  sound  of 
mirth  and  revelry  echoed  through  the  hall,  and  the  red 
wine  was  poured  forth  in  honour  of  Zcus  and  all  the  gods, 
each  by  his  name;  but  the  name  of  Artemis  was  for- 
gotten, and  her  wrath  burned  sore  against  the  house  of 
Admetos. 

But  one,  mightier  yet  than  Artemis,  was  nigh  at  hand 
to  aid  him,  for  Apollo,  the  son  of  Let6,  served  as  a  bond- 
man in  the  home  of  Pheres,  because  he  had  slain  the 
Cycl6pes  who  forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus.  No 
mortal  blood  flowed  in  his  veins;  but,  though  he  could 
neither  grow  old  nor  die,  nor  could  any  of  the  sons  of 
men  do  him  hurt,  yet  all  loved  him  for  his  gentle  dealing, 
for  all  things  had  prospered  in  the  land  from  the  day 
when  he  came  to  the  house  of  Admetos.  And  so  it  came 
to  pa^s  that,  when  tne  sacrifice  of  the  marriage  feast  was 
ended,  he  spake  to  Admetos  and  said,  "  The  anger  of 
Artemis  my  sister  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  it  may  be 
that  she  will  smite  thee  with  her  spear  which  can  never 
miss  its  mark.  But  thou  hast  been  to  me  a  kind  task- 
master; and  though  I  am  here  as  thy  bondservant,  yet 
have  I  power  still  with  my  father  Zeus,  and  I  have 
obtained  for  thee  this  boon,  that,  if  thou  art  smitten  by 
the  spear  of  Artemis,  thou  shalt  not  die,  if  thou  canst 
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find  one  who  in  thy  stead  will  go  down  to  the  dark 
kingdom  of  Hades." 

Many  a  time  the  sun  rose  up  into  the  heaven  and 
sank  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  western  waters;  and 
still  the  hours  went  by  full  of  deep  joy  to  Admetos  and 
his  wife  Alkestis,  for  their  hearts  were  knit  together  in 
a  pure  love,  and  no  cloud  of  strife  spread  its  dark  shadow 
over  their  souls.  Once  only  Admetos  spake  to  her  of  the 
words  of  Apollo,  and  Alkestis  answered,  with  a  smile, 
"  Where  is  the  pain  of  death,  my  husband,  for  those  who 
love  truly  ?  Without  thee  I  care  not  to  live ;  wherefore, 
to  die  for  thee  will  be  a  boon." 

Once  again  there  was  high  feasting  in  the  house  of 
Admetos,  for  Herakles,  the  mighty  son  of  Alkmene,  had 
come  thither  as  he  journeyed  through  many  lands,  doing 
the  will  of  the  false  Eurysthcus.  But,  even  as  the 
minstrels  sang  the  praises  of  the  chieftains  of  Pherae,  the 
Hush  of  life  faded  from  the  face  of  Admetos,  and  he  felt 
that  the  hour  of  which  Apollo  had  warned  him  was  come. 
But  soon  the  blood  came  back  tingling  through  his  veins, 
when  he  thought  of  the  sacrifice  which  alone  could  save 
him  from  the  sleep  of  death.  Yet  what  will  not  a  man 
do  for  his  life?  and  how  shall  he  withstand  when  the 
\-oice  of  love  pleads  on  his  side  ?  So  once  again  the  fair 
Alkestis  looked  lovingly  upon  him  as  she  said,  "  There 
is  no  darkness  for  me  in  the  land  of  Hades,  if  only  I  die 
for  thee;  "  and  even  as  she  spake,  the  spell  passed  from 
Admetos,  and  the  strength  of  the  daughter  of  Pelias 
ebbed  slowly  away. 

The  sound  of  mirth  and  feasting  was  hushed.  The 
harps  of  the  minstrels  hung  silent  on  the  wall,  and  men 
spake  in  whispering  voices,  for  the  awful  Moirai  were  at 
hand  to  bear  Alkestis  to  the  shadowy  kingdom.  On  the 
couch  lay  her  fair  form,  pale  as  the  white  lily  which 
floats  on  the  blue  water,  and  beautiful  as  Eos  when 
her  light  dies  out  of  the  sky  in  the  evening.  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  strife  was  ended,  and  Admetos 
mourned  in  bitterness  and  shame  for  the  love  which  he 
had  lost. 
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EPIMETHEUS  AND  PANDORA 

There  was  strife  between  Zeus  and  men-    for  Pm 
metheus  stoo^  forth  on  their  side  and  taS  them  how 
they  might  withstand  the  new  god  who  sat^  the 

of?"w   ^'°r '  ^^  ^'  '^^^'  "  C  merZeus  is  greedv 

wdsiea  with  burnt  offenngs,  if  ye  offer  ud  to  7piiq  fV.*. 

him   thafth-    ^«-\^"d'^t  us^make  a  covenfnt  w^?h 

nS' •'  So  Prom^h^  ^'  I  ^^''  P°^^^"  ^''  ^^  ^nd  for 
men.       bo  Prometheus  chose  out  a  large  ox   and  <;1pw 

him,  and  divided  the  body.  Under  th?!win'ifo  i  ^ 
the  entrails  and  the  flesh?  and  under  thelS  he  fed 
InH  iTf.  7^'"  ^v5  '^'^'  "  Choose  thy  por  don  O  Zeus 

share  Le'ver'''"^-^'7'''"  ^^^^^^  '^'^'  hands  be  thy 
snare  tor  ever.  bo  Zeus  stretched  forth  his  hand  in 
haste,  and  placed  it  uoon  the  fat-    arli  i        nana  in 

bones  and  fat  of  the  victims  that  are  slaln^  ^  *^^ 

the  gift  of  fire,  so  that  they  were  vexed  by  cold  and  darl 

h  m  toihe  cSfofca,,"''  ^*  ".=  ^"^-^^^  HenT4  bare 
imu  xotne  crags  of  Caucasus,  and  bound  him  with  iron 

*aT«$?ht  Itli  "^''  "-^^  '"^  ™"-  ~  -S" 
howl* tXt' vel  morr  tLTaf/1'  ''"'^  ^^  ^°'J^'>* 
hio?  '?v.*'=',|P?  "°  S'it  from  the  gods,  and  how  he7eft 
of  the  son  of  Kronos.    And  he  said  within  himself.  "^1 
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race  of  men  knows  neither  sickness  nor  pain,  strife  or 
war,  theft  or  falsehood;  for  all  these  evil  things  are 
sealed  up  in  the  great  cask  which  is  guarded  by  Epi- 
metheus.  I  will  let  loose  these  evils,  and  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  woe  and  misery." 

So  he  called  Hephaistos,  the  lord  of  fire,  and  he  said, 
"Make  ready  a  gift  which  all  the  undying  gods  shall 
give  to  the  race  of  man.  Take  earth,  and  fash  )n  it 
into  the  shape  of  woman.  Very  fair  let  it  be  to  look 
upon,  but  give  her  an  evil  nature,  that  the  race  of  men 
may  suffer  for  all  the  deeds  that  they  have  done  to  me." 
Then  Hephaistos  took  the  clay  and  moulded  from  it  the 
image  of  a  fair  woman,  and  Athene  clothed  her  in  a 
beautiful  robe,  and  plac  ,d  a  crown  upon  her  head,  from 
which  a  veil  fell  over  her  snowy  shoulders.  And  Hermes, 
the  messenger  of  Zeus,  gave  her  the  power  of  words,  and 
a  greedy  mind,  to  cheat  and  deceive  the  race  of  men. 
Then  Hephaistos  brought  her  before  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  and  they  marvelled  at  the  greatness  of  her  beauty; 
and  Zeus  took  her  by  the  hand  and  gave  her  to  Epi- 
m^theus  and  said,  "  Ye  toil  hard,  ye  children  of  men: 
behold  one  who  shall  soothe  and  cheer  you  when  the 
hours  of  toil  are  ended.  The  undying  gods  have  taken 
pity  on  you,  because  ye  have  none  to  comfort  you ;  and 
woman  is  their  gift  to  men,  therefore  is  her  name  called 
Pandora." 

Then  Epimetheus  forgot  the  warning  of  his  brother, 
and  the  race  of  men  did  obeisance  to  Zeus  and  received 
Panddra  at  his  hands;  for  the  greatness  of  her  beauty 
enslaved  the  hearts  of  all  who  looked  upon  her.  But 
they  rejoiced  not  long  in  the  gift  of  the  gods;  for  Pan- 
d6ra  saw  a  great  cask  on  the  threshold  of  'ae  house  of 
Epimetheus,  and  she  lifted  the  lid;  and  from  it  came 
strife  and  war,  plague  and  sickness,  theft  and  violence, 
grief  and  sorrow.  Then  in  her  terror  she  set  down  the 
hd  again  upon  the  cask,  and  Hope  was  shut  up  within  it, 
:■)  that  she  could  not  comfort  the  race  of  men  for  the 
previous  evil  which  Pandora  had  brought  upon  them. 
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10  AND  PROMETHEUS 

In  the  halls  of  Inachos.  king  of  Argos.  Zeus  beheld  and 
loved  the  fair  maiden  Id;  but  when  Here  the  queen  knew 
It.  she  was  very  wroth  and  sought  to  slay  her.  Then 
Zeus  changed  the  maiden  into  a  heifer,  to  save  her  from 
the  anger  of  Here;  but  presently  Hire  learned  that  the 
heifer  was  the  maiden  whom  she  hated,  and  she  went  to 
Zeus  anc.  said.  "  Give  me  that  which  I  shall  desire-  " 
and  Zeus  answered,  "  Say  on."  Then  Here  said,  "  Give 
me  the  beautiful  heifer  wliich  I  see  feeding  in  the  pastures 
of  King  Inachos."  So  Zeus  granted  her  prayer,  for  he 
liked  not  to  confess  what  he  had  done  to  Id  to  save  her 
from  the  wrath  of  Hire;  and  Herg  took  the  heifer  and 
bade  Argos  with  the  hundred  eyes  watch  over  it  by  night 
and  by  day. 

Long  time  Zeus  sought  how  he  might  deliver  the 
maiden  from  the  vengeance  of  Herl;  but  he  strove  in 
vam,  for  Argos  never  slept,  and  his  hundred  eyes  saw 
everything  around  him.  and  none  could  approach  with- 
out being  seen  and  slain.  At  the  last  Zeus  sent  Hermes, 
the  bright  messenger  of  the  gods,  who  stole  gently  to- 
wards Argos,  playing  soft  music  on  his  lute.  Soothingly 
the  sweet  sounds  fell  upon  his  ear.  and  a  deep  sleep  began 
to  weigh  down  his  eyelids,  until  Argos  with  the  hundred 
eyes  lay  powerless  before  Hermes.  Then  Hermes  drew 
his  sharp  sword,  and  with  a  single  stroke  he  smote  off  his 
head;  wherefore  men  call  him  the  slayer  of  Argos  with 
the  hundred  eyes.  But  the  wrath  of  Here  was  fiercer 
than  ever  when  she  learned  that  her  watchman  was  slain  • 
and  she  sware  that  the  heifer  should  have  no  rest,  but 
wander  in  terror  and  pain  from  land  to  land.  So  she 
sent  a  gadfly  to  goad  the  heifer  with  its  fiery  sting  over 
hill  and  valley,  across  sea  and  river,  to  torment  her  if 
she  lay  down  to  rest,  and  madden  her  with  pain  when 
she  sought  to  sleep.     In  grief  and  madness  she  fled  from 
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the  pastures  of  Inachos,  past  the  city  of  Erechtheus  into 
the  land  of  Kadmos  the  Theban.  On  and  on  still  she 
went,  resting  not  by  night  or  day,  through  the  Dorian 
and  Thessalian  plains,  until  at  last  she  came  to  the  wild 
Thracian  land.  Her  feet  bled  on  the  sharp  stones ;  her 
body  was  torn  by  th  ;  thorns  and  brambles,  and  tortured 
by  the  stings  of  the  fearful  gadfly.  Still  she  fled  on  and 
on,  while  the  tears  streamed  often  down  her  cheeks,  and 
her  moaning  showed  the  greatness  of  her  agony.  "  O 
Zeus,"  she  said,  "  dost  thou  not  see  me  in  r.y  misery? 
Thou  didst  tell  me  once  of  thy  love ;  and  dost  thou  suffer 
me  now  to  be  driven  thus  wildly  from  land  to  land,  with- 
out hope  of  comfort  or  rest  ?  Slay  me  at  once,  I  pray 
thee,  or  suffer  me  to  sink  into  th(  deep  sea,  that  so  I  may 
put  off  the  sore  burden  of  my  woe." 

But  16  knew  not  that,  while  she  spake,  one  heard  her 
who  had  suffered  even  harder  things  from  Zeus.  Far 
above  her  head,  towards  the  desolate  crags  of  Caucasus, 
the  wild  eagle  soared  shrieking  in  the  sky;  and  the 
vulture  hovered  near,  a?  though  waiting  dosa  to  some 
dying  man  till  death  should  leave  him  for  its  prey. 
Dark  snow-clouds  brooded  heavily  on  the  mountain,  *ho 
icy  wind  crept  lazily  through  the  frozen  air;  and  16 
thought  that  the  hour  of  her  death  was  come.  Then, 
as  she  raised  her  head,  she  saw  far  off  a  giant  form,  which 
seemed  fastened  by  nails  to  the  naked  rock ;  and  a  low 
groan  reached  her  ear,  as  of  one  in  mortal  pain,  and 
she  heard  a  voice  which  said,  "  Whence  comest  thou, 
daughter  of  Inachos,  into  the  savage  w?i'^erness?  Hath 
the  love  of  Zeus  driven  thee  thus  to  the  icy  comers  of 
the  earth?  "  Then  16  gazed  at  him  in  wonder  and  awe, 
and  said,  "  How  dost  thou  know  my  name  and  my 
sorrows  ?  and  what  is  thine  own  wrong  ?  Tell  me  (if  it 
is  given  to  thee  to  know)  what  awaits  thee  and  me  in 
the  time  to  come ;  for  sure  I  am  that  thou  art  no  mortal 
man.  Thy  giant  form  is  as  the  form  of  gods  or  heroes, 
who  come  down  sometimes  to  mingle  with  the  sons 
of  men;  and  great  must  be  the  wrath  cf  Zeus,  that 
thou  shouldst  be  thus  tormented  here."  Then  he  said, 
"  Maiden,  thou  seest  the  Titan  Prometheus  who  brought 
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down  fire  for  the  children  of  men.  and  taught  them  how 
to  build  themselves  houses  and  till  the  earth,  and  how 
to  win  for  themselves  food  and  clothing.     I  gave  them 
wise  thoughts  and  good  laws  and  prudent  cov->sel,  and 
raised  them  from  the  life  of  beasts  to  a  life  wnich  was 
fit  for  speaking  men.     But  the  son  of  Kronos  was  afraid 
at  my  doings,  lest,  with  the  aid  of  men.  I  might  hurl  him 
from  his  place  and  set  up  new  gods  upon  his  throne.     So 
he  forgot  all  my  good  deeds  in  times  past,  how  I  had 
aided  hiin  when  the  earth-born  giants  sought  to  destroy 
his  power  and  heaped  rock  on  rock  and  crag  on  crag  to 
smite  him  on  his  throne;   and  he  caught  me  by  craft, 
telling  me  in  smooth  words  how  that  he  was  my  friend! 
and  that  my  honour  should  not  fail  in  the  halls  of 
Olympus.     So  he  took  me  unawares  and  bound  me  with 
iron  chains,  and  bade  Hophaistos  take  and  fasten  me  to 
this  mountain  side,  where  the  frost  and  wind  and  heat 
scorch  and  tonnent  me  by  day  and  night,  and  the  vulture 
gnaws  my  heart  with  its  merciless  beak.     But  my  spirit 
IS  not  wholly  cast  down;   for  I  know  that  I  have  done 
good  to  the  sonj  of  men,  and  that  they  honour  the  Titan 
Prometheus,  who  has  saved  them  from  cold  and  hunger 
nnd  sickness.     And  well  I  know,  also,  that  the  reign  of 
Zeus  shall  one  day  come  to  an  end,  and  that  another 
shall  sit  at  length  upon  his  throne,  even  as  now  he  sits 
on  the  throne  of  his  father  Kronos.     Hither  come,  also 
those  who  seek  to  comfort  me;   and  thou  seest  before 
thee  the  daughters  of  Okeanos,  who  have  but  now  come 
from  the  green  halls  of  their  father  to  talk  with  me. 
Listen  then  to  me,  daughter  of  Inachos,  and  I  will  tell 
thee  what  shall  befall  thee  in  time  to  come.     Hence, 
from  the  ice-bound  chain  of  Caucasus,  thou  shalt  roam 
into  the  Scythian  land  and  the  regions  of  the  Chalybes 
Thence  thou  shalt  come  to  the  dwelhng-place  of  the 
Amazons  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermddon;   these 
hall  guide  thee  on  thy  way,  until  at  length  thou  shal* 
come  to  a  strait,  which  thou  wilt  cross,  and  which  s 
tell  by  its  name  for  ever  where  the  heifer  passed  fn  >-^ 
Europe  into  Asia.    But  the  end  of  thy  wanderings  is 
not  y?t." 
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Then  16  could  no  longer  repress  her  grief,  and  Iier  tears 
burst  forth  afresh;  and  Prometheus  said,  "  Daughter  of 
Inachos,  if  thou  sorrovvest  thus  at  what  I  have  told  thee, 
how  wilt  thou  bear  to  hear  what  beyond  these  things 
there  remains  for  thee  to  do?  "  But  16  said,  "  Of  what 
use  is  it,  O  Titan,  to  tell  me  of  these  woeful  wanderings? 
Better  were  it  now  to  die  and  be  at  rest  from  all  this 
misery  and  sorrow."  "  Nay,  not  so,  O  maiden  of  Argos," 
said  Prometheus,  "  for  if  thou  livest,  the  days  will  come 
when  Zeus  shall  be  cast  down  from  his  th.one;  and  the 
end  of  his  rei"n  shall  also  be  the  end  of  my  sufferings. 
For  when  th<  'ast  passed  b\'  the  Thracian  Bosporos, 
into  the  land  oi  Asia,  thou  wilt  wander  on  through  many 
regions,  where  the  Gorgons  dwell,  and  the  Arimaspians 
and  Ethiopians,  until  at  last  thou  shalt  come  to  the 
three-cornered  land  where  the  mighty  Nile  goes  out  by 
its  many  arms  into  the  sea.  There  shall  be  thy  resting- 
place,  and  there  shall  Epaphos.  thy  son,  be  born,  from 
wliom,  in  times  yet  far  away,  shall  spring  the  great 
Heraklf  s,  who  shall  break  my  chain  and  set  me  free 
from  my  long  torments.  And  ii  in  this  thou  doubtest 
my  words,  I  can  till  thee  of  every  land  through  which 
thou  hast  passed  on  thy  journey  hither;  but  it  is  enough 
if  I  tell  thee  how  tl  *»  speaking  oaks  of  Dodona  hailed 
thee  as  one  day  to  be  the  wife  of  Zeus  and  the  mother 
of  the  mighty  Epuphos.  Hasten,  then,  on  thy  way, 
daughte.-  of  Inachos.  Long  years  of  pain  and  sorrc-w 
await  thee  still:  but  my  griefs  shall  endure  for  many 
generations.  It  avails  not  now  to  weep;  but  this  com- 
fort thou  hast,  that  thy  lot  is  happier  than  mine;  and 
for  both  of  us  remains  the  surety  that  tlie  right  shall  at 
last  conquer,  and  the  power  of  Zeus  shall  be  brought  low, 
even  as  the  power  of  Kronos  whom  he  huned  from  his 
ancient  throne.  Depart  hence  quickly,  for  I  see  Hemties 
the  messenger  drawing  nigh,  and  perchance  he  comes 
with  fresh  torments  for  thee  and  me." 

So  16  went  on  her  weary  road,  and  Hermes  drew  nsgh 
to  Prometheus,  and  bade  him  once  again  yield  him- 
self to  the  will  of  the  mighty  Zeus.  But  Prometheus 
laughed  him  to  scorn ;  and  as  Hermes  turned  to  go  away. 
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dark  cUri'li^T'  '^''''V?^  '^""""^^  ^''^'  ^•'•'  ^'"'i  th« 
ark  cloud  sank  lower  and  lower  down  the  hillside,  until 

nned""!  1  tV°'^  T  ^^'"^  **^^  ^^y  "^  *'»«  Titan  was 

uike    .nH    K^  f  f^*  mountain  heaved  with  the  earth- 

rm,;h  ?hn     ^   "^'^^'"g  thunderbolts  darted  fearfully 

l.rough  the  sky     Brighter  and  brighter  flashed  the 

Ughtmng.  and  louder  pealed  the  thunder  in  the  ears  of 

Piometheus;  but  he  quailed  not  for  all  the  fiery  majesty 

vhP„  T  A  l!"„^"^  '■°^'"'  ^"^  't  spake  of  the  day 
when  the  good  shall  tnumph.  and  unjust  power  shaU 
be  crushed  and  destroyed  for  ever. 
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DEUKALION 

From  his  throne  on  the  high  Olympus,  Zeus  looked  down 
on  the  children  of  men,  and  saw  that  everywhere  they 
followed  only  their  lusts  and  cared  nothing  for  right 
or  for  law.  And  ever,  as  their  hearts  waxed  grosser  in 
their  wickedness,  they  devised  for  themselves  new  rites 
to  appease  t'le  anger  of  the  gods,  till  the  whole  earth 
was  filled  wi  .h  blood.  Far  away  in  the  hidden  glens  of 
the  Arcadian  hills  the  sons  of  Lykaon  feasted  and  spake 
proud  words  against  the  majesty  of  Zeus,  and  Zeu?  him- 
self came  down  from  his  throne  to  see  their  way  and  their 
doings. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the  sky  when  an  old  man 
drew  nigh  to  the  gate  of  Lykosoura.  His  grey  locks 
streamed  in  the  breeze,  and  his  beard  fell  in  tangled 
masses  over  his  tattered  mantle.  With  staff  in  hand 
he  plodded  wearily  on  his  way,  listening  to  the  sound  of 
revelry  which  struck  upon  his  ear.  At  last  he  came  to 
the  Agora,  and  the  sons  of  Lykaon  crowded  round  him. 
"  So  the  wise  seer  is  come,"  they  said;  "  what  telle  hast 
thou  to  tel'  us,  old  man?  Canst  thou  sing  of  the  days 
when  the  earth  came  forth  from  Chaos?  Thou  art  old 
enough  to  have  been  there  to  see."  Then  with  rude 
jeering  they  seized  him  and  placed  him  on  the  ground 
near  to  the  place  where  they  were  feasting.  "  We  have 
done  a  great  sacrifice  to  Zeus  this  day ;  and  thy  coming 
is  timely,  for  thou  shalt  share  the  banquet."  So  they 
placed  before  him  a  dish,  and  the  food  that  was  in  it  was 
the  flesh  of  man,  for  with  the  blood  of  men  they  thought 
to  turn  aside  the  anger  of  the  gods.  But  the  old  man 
thrust  aside  the  dish,  and,  as  he  rose  up,  the  weariness 
of  age  passed  away  from  his  face,  and  the  sons  of  Lykaon 
were  scorched  by  the  glory  of  his  countenance;  for 
Zeus  stood  before  them  and  scathed  them  all  with  his 
lightnings,  and  their  ashes  cumbered  the  ground. 

Then  Zeus  returned  to  his  home  on  Olympus,  and  he 
gave  the  word  that  a  flood  of  waters  should  be  let  loose 
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upon  the  earth,  that  the  sons  of  men  might  die  for  their 
great  wickedness.     So  the  west  wind  rose  in  his  might, 
and  the  dark  rain-clouds  veiled  the  whole  heaven,  for 
the  winds  of  the  north  which  drive  away  the  mists' and 
vapours  were  shut  up  in  their  prison-house.     On  hill  and 
valley  burst  the  merciless  rain,  and  the  rivers,  loosened 
from  their  courses,  rushed  over  the  wide  plains  and  up 
the  mountain  side.     From  his  home  on  the  highlands  of 
Phthia,  DeukiJion  looked  forth  on  the  angry  sky,  and 
when  he  saw  the  waters  swelling  in  the  valleys  beneath' 
he  called  Pyrrha,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus' 
and  said  to  her.  "  The  time  is  come  of  which  my  father' 
the   wise   Prometheus,   forewarned  me.     Make   ready' 
therefore,  the  ark  which  I  have  built,  and  place  in  it  all 
that  we  may  need  for  food  while  the  flood  of  waters  is 
out  upon  the  earth.    Far  away  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus 
the  iron  nails  rend  the  flesh  of  Prometheus,  and  the 
vulture  gnaws  his  heart;  but  the  words  which  he  spake 
are  being  fulfilled,  that  for  the  wickedness  of  men  the 
flood  of  waters  would  come  upon  the  earth;  for  Zeus 
himself  is  but  the  servant  of  one  that  is  mightier  than 
he,  and  must  do  his  bidding." 

Then  Pyrrha  hastened  to  make  all  things  ready,  and 
they  waited  until  the  waters  rose  up  to  the  highlands  of 
Phthia  and  floated  away  the  ark  of  Deukalion.     The 
fishes  swam   amidst   the  old  elm-groves,  and   twined 
amongst  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the  oaks,  while  on  the 
face  of  the  waters  were  tossed  the  bodies  of  men;   and 
Deukalion  looked  on  the  dead  faces  of  stalwart  warriors 
of  maidens,  and  of  babes,  as  they  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
heaving  waves.     Eight  days  the  ark  was  borne  on  the 
flood,  while  the  waters  covered  the  hills,  and  all  the 
children  of  men  died  save  a  few  who  found  a  place  of 
shelter  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.     On  the  ninth 
day  the  ark  rested  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  Deu- 
kalion, with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  stepped  forth  upon  the 
desolate  earth.     Hour  by  hour  the  waters  fled  down  the 
valleys,  and  dead  fishes  and  sea-monsters  lay  caught  in 
the  tangled  branches  of  the  forest.     But.  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  there  was  no  sign  of  living  thing,  save  of  the 
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vultures  who  wheeled  in  circles  through  the  heaven  to 
swoop  upon  their  prey ;  and  Deukalion  looked  on  Pynha, 
and  their  hearts  were  filled  with  a  grief  which  cannot  be 
told.  "  We  know  not,"  he  said,  "  whether  there  live 
any  one  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  or  in  what  hour  the  sleep 
of  death  may  fall  upon  us.  But  the  mighty  being  v/ho 
sent  the  flood  has  saved  us  from  its  waters:  to  him  let 
us  build  an  altar  and  bring  our  thank-offering."  So  the 
altar  was  built,  and  Zeus  had  respect  to  the  prayer  of 
Deukalion,  and  presently  Hermes  the  messenger  stood 
before  him.  "  Ask  what  thou  wilt,"  he  said,  "  and  it 
shall  be  granted  thee,  for  in  thee  alone  of  all  the  sons  of 
men  hath  Zeus  found  a  clean  hand  and  a  pure  heart." 
Then  Deukahon  bowed  himself  before  Hermc  >  and  said, 
"  The  whole  earth  lies  desolate;  I  pray  thee,  let  men  be 
seen  upon  it  once  more."  "  Even  so  shall  it  come  to 
pass,"  said  Hermes,  "if  ye  will  cover  your  faces  with 
your  mantles  and  cast  the  bones  of  your  mother  behind 
you  as  ye  go  upon  your  way." 

So  Hermes  departed  to  the  home  of  Zeus,  and  Deu- 
kalion pondered  his  words,  till  the  wisdom  of  his  father 
Prometheus  showed  him  that  his  mother  was  the  earth, 
and  that  they  were  to  cast  the  stones  behind  them  as 
they  went  down  from  Parnassus.  Then  they  did  each 
as  they  were  bidden,  and  the  stones  which  Deukalion 
threw  "were  turned  into  men,  but  those  which  were 
thrown  by  Pyrrha  became  women ;  and  the  people  which 
knew  neither  father  nor  mother  went  forth  to  their  toil 
throughout  the  wide  earth.  The  sun  shone  brightly  in 
the  heaven  and  dried  up  the  sl'me  beneath  them;  yet 
was  their  toil  but  a  weary  labour,  and  so  hath  it  been 
until  this  day— a  struggle  hard  as  the  stones  from  which 
they  have  been  taken. 

But,  as  the  years  passed  on,  there  were  children  born 
to  Pyrrha  and"  Deukalion,  and  the  old  race  of  men  still 
lived  on  the  heights  of  Phthia.  From  Hellen,  their  son, 
sprang  the  mighty  tribes  of  the  Hellenes;  and  from 
Protogeneia,  their  daughter,  was  born  Aethlios,  the  man 
of  toil  and  suffering,  the  father  of  Endymion  the  fair  who 
sleeps  on  the  hill  of  Latmos. 
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POSEIDON  AND  ATHENE 

Near  the  banks  of  the  stream  Kephisos,  Erechtheus  had 
built  a  city  in  a  rocky  and  thin-soiled  land.  He  was  the 
father  of  a  free  and  brave  people;  and  though  his  city 
was  small  and  humble,  yet  Zeus  by  his  wisdom  foresaw 
that  one  day  it  would  become  the  noblest  of  all  cities 
throughout  the  wide  earth.  And  there  was  a  strife 
between  Poseidon  the  lord  of  the  sea,  and  Athene  the 
virgin  child  of  Zeus,  '  see  by  whose  name  the  city  of 
Erechtheus  should  be  called.  So  Zeus  appointed  a  day 
in  the  whi'  he  would  judge  between  them  in  presence 
of  the  grea.  gods  who  dwell  on  high  Olympus. 

When  the  day  was  come,  the  gods  sat  each  on  his 
golden  throne,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  Kephisos. 
High  above  all  was  the  throne  of  Zeus,  the  great  father 
of  gods  and  men,  and  by  his  side  sat  Here  the  queen. 
This  day  even  the  sons  of  men  might  gaze  upon  them,  for 
Zeus  had  laid  aside  his  lightnings,  and  all  the  gods  had 
rome  down  in  peace  to  listen  to  his  judgment  between 
Poseidon  and  Athene.  There  sat  Phoebus  Apollo  with 
his  golden  harp  in  his  hand.  His  face  glistened  for  the 
brightness  of  his  beauty ;  but  there  was  no  anger  in  his 
gleaming  eye,  and  idle  by  his  side  lay  the  unerring  ;  ■>ear 
with  which  he  smites  all  who  deal  falsely  and  speak  lies. 
There  beside  him  sat  Artemis,  his  sister,  whose  days  were 
spent  in  chasing  the  beasts  ot  the  earth  and  in  sporting 
with  the  nj/mphs  on  the  reedy  banks  of  Eurotas.  There 
by  the  side  r'  Zeus  sat  Hermes,  ever  bright  and  youthful, 
the  spokesman  of  the  gods,  with  staff  in  hand  to  do  the 
will  of  the  great  father.  There  sat  Hephaistos  the  lord 
of  fire,  and  Hestia  who  guards  the  hearth.  There,  too, 
was  Ares,  who  delights  in  war;  and  Dionysos,  who  loves 
the  banquet  and  the  wine-cup;  and  Aphrodite,  who  rose 
from  the  sea-foam  to  fill  the  earth  with  laughter  and  woe. 
Before  them  all  stood  the  great  rivals,  awaiting  the 
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judgment  of  Zeus.  High  in  her  left  hand,  Athene  held 
the  invincible  spear ;  and  on  her  aegis,  hidden  from  mortal 
sight,  was  the  face  on  which  no  man  may  gaze  and  live. 
Close  beside  her,  proud  in  the  greatness  of  his  power, 
Po  eidon  waited  the  issue  of  the  contest.  In  his  right 
hand  gleamed  the  trident  with  which  he  shakes  the  earth 
and  cleaves  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

Then  from  his  golden  seat  rose  the  spokesman  Hermes ; 
and  his  clear  voice  sounded  over  all  the  great  council. 
"  Listen,"  he  said,  "  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  who  judges  now 
between  Poseidon  and  Athene.  The  city  of  Erechtheus 
shall  bear  the  name  of  that  god  who  shall  bring  forth  out 
of  the  earth  the  best  gift  for  the  sons  of  men.  If  Poseidon 
do  this,  the  city  shall  be  called  Poseidonia ;  but  if  Athene 
brings  the  higher  gift,  it  shall  be  called  Athens." 

Then  King  Poseidon  rose  up  in  the  greatness  of  his 
majesty,  and  with  his  trident  he  smote  the  earth  where 
he  stood.  Straightway  the  hill  was  shaken  to  its  depths, 
and  the  earth  clave  asunder,  and  forth  from  the  chasm 
leaped  a  horse,  such  as  never  shall  be  seen  "gain  for 
strength  and  beauty.  His  body  shone  white  all  over  as 
the  driven  snow;  his  mane  streamed  proudly  in  the 
wind  as  he  stamped  on  the  ground  and  scoured  in  very 
wantonness  over  hill  and  valley.  "  Behold  my  gift," 
said  Poseidon,  "  and  call  the  city  after  my  name.  Who 
shall  give  aught  better  than  the  horse  to  the  sons  of 
men?  " 

But  Athene  looked  steadfastly  at  the  gods  with  her  keen 
grey  eye ;  and  she  stooped  slowly  down  to  the  ground  and 
planted  in  it  a  little  seed  which  she  held  in  her  right  hand. 
She  spake  no  word,  but  still  gazed  calmly  on  that  great 
council.  Presently  they  saw  springing  from  the  earth  a 
little  germ,  which  grew  up  and  threw  out  its  boughs  and 
leaves.  Higher  and  higher  it  rose,  with  all  its  thick 
green  foUage,  and  put  forth  fruit  on  its  clustering 
branches.  "  My  gift  is  better,  O  Zeus,"  she  said,  "  than 
that  of  King  Poseidon.  The  horse  which  he  has  given 
shall  bring  war  and  strife  and  anguish  to  the  children  of 
men;  my  ohve-tree  is  the  sign  of  peace  and  plenty,  of 
health  and  strength,  and  the  pledge  of  happiness  and 
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frocdom.     Shall  not  then  the  city  of  Erechtheus  be 
called  after  my  name?  " 

Then  with  one  accord  rose  the  voices  of  the  gods 
in  the  air,  as  they  cried  out,  "  The  gift  of  Athene  is  the 
best  which  may  be  given  to  the  sons  of  men ;  it  is  the 
token  that  the  city  of  Erechtheus  shall  be  greater  in 
peace  than  in  war,  and  nobler  in  its  freedom  than  its 
power.     Let  the  city  be  called  Athens." 

Then  Zeus,  the  mighty  son  of  Kronos,  bowed  his  head 
in  sign  of  judgment  that  the  city  should  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Athene.  From  his  head  the  immortal  locks 
streamed  down,  and  the  earth  trembled  beneath  his 
feet,  as  he  rose  from  his  golden  throne  to  return  to  the 
halls  of  Olympus.  But  still  Athene  stood  gazing  over 
the  lanH  which  was  now  her  own;  and  she  stretched 
out  her  i,pear  towards  the  city  of  Erechtheus,  and  said: 
"  I  have  won  the  victory,  and  here  shall  be  my  home. 
Here  shall  my  children  grow  up  in  happiness  and  freedom : 
and  hither  shall  the  sons  of  men  come  to  learn  of  law  and 
order.  Here  shall  they  see  what  great  things  may  be 
done  by  mortal  hands  when  aided  by  the  gods  who  dwell 
on  Olympus;  and  when  the  torch  of  freedom  has  gone 
out  at  Athens,  its  light  shall  be  handed  on  to  other  lands, 
and  men  shall  learn  that  my  gift  is  still  the  best,  and  they 
shall  say  that  reverence  for  law  and  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  deed  has  come  to  them  from  the  city  of 
Erechtheus,  which  bears  the  name  of  Athene." 
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MEDUSA 

In  the  far  western  land,  where  the  Hesperides  guard  tlie 
golden  apples  which  Gaia  gave  to  the  lady  Here,  dwelt 
the  maiden  Medusa,  with  her  sisters  Stheino  and  Euryale, 
in  their  lonely  and  dismal  home.     Between  them  and 
the  land  of  living  men  flowed  the  gentle  stream  of  ocean, 
so  that  only  the  name  of  the  Gorgon  sisters  Vvas  known  to 
the  sons  of  men.  and  the  heart  of  Medusa  yearned  in  vain 
to  see  some  face  which  might  look  on  her  with  love  and 
pity.     For  on  her  lay  the  doom  of  death,  but  her  sisters 
could  neither  grow  old  nor  die.     For  them  there  was 
nothing  fearful  in  the  stillness  of  their  gloomy  home,  as 
they  sat  with  stern  unpitying  faces,  gazing  on  the  silent 
land  beyond  the  ocean  stream.     But  Medusa  wandered 
to  and  fro.  longing  to  see  something  new  in  a  home  to 
which  no  change  ever  came;    and  her  heart  pined  for 
lack  of  those  things  which  gladden  the  souls  of  mortal 
men.     For  where  she  dwelt  there  was  neither  day  nor 
night.     She  never  saw  the  bright  children  of  Helios 
driving  his  flocks  to  their  pastures  in  the  morning.     She 
never  beheld  the  stars  as  they  look  out  from  the  skv 
when  the  sun  sinks  down  into  his  golden  cup  in  the 
evening.     There    no    clouds    ever    passed    across    the 
heaven,  no  breeze  ever  whispered  in  the  air;  but  a  pale 
yellow  light  brooded  on  the  land  everlastingly.     So  there 
rested  on  the  face  of  Medusa  a  sadness  such  as  the 
children  of  men  may  never  feel ;  and  the  look  of  hopeless 
pam  was  the  more  terrible  because  of  the  greatness  of  her 
beauty.     She  spake  not  to  any  of  her  awful  grief,  for  her 
sisters  knew  not  of  any  such  thing  as  gentleness  and  love 
and  there  was  no  comfort  for  her  from  the  fearful  Graiai 
who  were  her  kinsfolk.     Sometimes  she  sought  them  out 
in  their  dark  caves,  for  it  was  something  to  see  even  the 
faint  glimmer  of  the  light  of  day  which  reached  the 
dweUing  of  the  Graiai ;  but  they  spake  not  to  her  a  word 
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of  hope  when  she  told  them  of  lier  misery,  and  she 
wandered  back  to  the  land  which  the  light  of  Helios  might 
never  enter.  Her  brow  was  knit  with  pain,  but  no  tear 
wetted  her  cheek,  for  her  grief  was  too  great  for  weeping. 

But  harder  things  yet  were  in  store  for  Mcdu'ia;  for 
Athene,  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  came  from  the  Libyan 
land  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Gorgon  sisters,  and  she 
charged  Medusa  to  go  with  her  to  the  gardens  where  the 
children  of  Hesperos  guard  the  golden  apples  of  the  lady 
Here.  Then  Medusa  bowed  herself  down  at  the  feet 
of  Athene,  and  besought  her  to  have  pity  on  her  change- 
less sorrow,  and  she  said,  "  Child  of  Zeus,  thou  dwellest 
with  thy  happy  kinsfolk,  where  Helios  gladdens  all  with 
his  light  and  the  Horai  lead  the  glad  dance  when  Phoebus 
touches  the  strings  of  his  golden  harp.  Here  there  is 
neither  night  nor  day,  nor  cloud  or  breeze  or  storm.  Let 
me  go  forth  from  this  horrible  land  and  look  on  the  face 
of  mortal  men;  for  I  too  must  die,  and  my  heart  yearns 
for  the  love  which  my  sisters  scorn."  Then  Athene 
looked  on  her  sternly,  and  said,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  love  ?  and  what  is  the  love  of  men  for  one  who  is  of 
kin  to  the  beings  who  may  not  die  ?  Tarry  here  till  thy 
doom  is  accomplished;  and  then  it  may  be  that  Zeus 
will  grant  thee  a  place  among  those  who  dwell  in  his 
glorious  home."  But  Medusa  said,  "  Lady,  let  me  go 
forth  now.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ages  may  pass 
before  I  die,  and  thou  knowest  not  the  yearning  which 
fills  the  heart  of  mortal  things  for  tenderness  and  love." 
Then  a  look  of  anger  came  over  the  fair  face  of  Athene, 
and  she  said,  "  Trouble  me  not.  Thy  prayer  is  vain ; 
and  the  sons  of  men  would  shrink  from  thee,  if  thou 
couldst  go  among  them,  for  hardly  could  they  look  on 
the  woeful  sorrow  of  thy  countenance."  But  Medusa 
answered  gently,  "  Lady,  hope  has  a  wondrous  power 
to  kill  the  deepest  grief,  and  in  the  pure  light  of  Helios 
my  face  may  be  as  fair  as  thine." 

Then  the  anger  of  Athene  became  fiercer  still,  and  she 
said,  "  Dost  thou  dare  to  vie  with  me  ?  I  stand  by  the 
side  of  Zeus,  to  do  his  will,  and  the  splendour  of  his  glory 
rests  upon  me;   and  what  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst 
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speak  to  me  such  words  as  these?     Therefore,  hear  thv 

doom.     Henceforth,  if  mortal  man  ever  look  upon  thee 

one  glance  of  thy  face  shall  turn  him  to  stone.    Th\l 

beauty  shall  still  rem Jn.  but  it  shall  be  to  thee  the 

blackness  of  death.     The  hair  which  streams  in  golden 

tresses  over  thy  fair  shoulders  shall  be  changed  into 

hissmg  snakes,  which  shall  curl  and  cluster  round  thy 

neck      On  thy  countenance  shall  be  seen  only  fear  and 

dread,  that  so  all  mortal  things  wliich  look  on  thee  may 

die.       So  Athene  departed  from  her.  and  the  blackness 

of  great  horror  rested  on  the  face  of  Medusa,  and  the  hiss 

of  the  snakes  was  heard  as  they  twined  around  her  head 

and  their  coils  were  wre^thod  about  her  neck.     Yet  the 

r  J"  .i}^^^  ^^^  "°*  ^^o"y  accomplished;  for  the 
heart  of  Medusa  was  not  changed  by  the  doom  which 
gave  to  her  face  its  deadly  power,  and  she  said. 
Daughter  of  Zeus,  there  is  hope  yet.  for  thou  hast  left 
me  mortal  still,  and.  one  day,  I  shall  die." 
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DANAE 


Fr3M  the  home  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi  came  words 
of  warning  to  Akrisios,  the  king  of  Argos,  when  he  sent 
to  ask  what  should  befall  him  in  the  afterdays;  and  the 
warning  was  that  he  should  be  slain  by  the  son  of  his 
daughter  Danae.  So  the  love  of  Akrisios  was  changed 
towards  his  child,  who  was  growing  up,  fair  as  the 
flowers  of  spring,  in  her  father's  house ;  and  he  shut  her 
up  in  a  dungeon,  caring  nothing  for  her  wretchedness. 
But  the  power  of  Zeus  was  greater  than  the  power  of 
Akrisios,  and  Danae  became  the  mother  of  Perseus ;  and 
they  called  her  child  the  son  of  the  Bright  Morning, 
because  Zeus  had  scattered  the  darkness  of  her  prison- 
house.  Then  Akrisios  feared  exceedingly,  and  he  spake 
the  word  that  Danae  and  her  child  should  die. 

The  first  streak  of  day  was  spreading  its  faint  light 
in  the  eastern  sky  when  they  led  Danae  to  the  seashore, 
and  put  her  in  a  chest,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  flask 
of  water.  Her  child  slept  in  her  arms,  and  the  rocking  of 
the  waves,  as  they  bore  the  chest  over  the  heaving  sea, 
made  him  slumber  yet  more  sweetly;  and  the  tears  of 
Dana§  fell  on  him  as  she  thought  of  the  days  that  were 
past  and  the  death  which  she  must  die  in  the  dark  waters. 
And  she  prayed  to  Zeus,  and  said,  "  O  Zeus,  who  hast 
given  me  my  child,  canst  thou  hear  me  still  and  sav..  me 
from  this  horrible  doom?  "  Then  a  deep  sleep  came 
over  Dana^,  and,  as  she  slept  with  the  babe  in  her  arms, 
the  winds  carried  the  chest  at  the  bidding  of  Poseidon, 
and  cast  it  forth  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of  Seriphos. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  Diktys,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dektes,  the  king  of  the  island,  was  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea,  when  he  saw  something  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on 
the  dry  land ;  and  he  went  hastily  and  took  Danae  with 
her  child  out  of  the  chest,  and  said,  "  Fear  not,  lady; 
no  harm  shall  happen  to  thee  here,  and  they  who  have 
dealt  hardly  with  thee  shall  not  come  nigh  to  hurt  thee 
in  this  land."     So  he  led  her  to  the  house  of  King 
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Polydektes,  who  welcomed  her  to  his  home,  and  Dana* 
had  rest  after  all  her  troubles. 

Thus  the  time  went  on,  and  the  child  Perseus  ctcw 
up  brave  and  strong,  and  all  who  saw  him  marvelled  at 
his  beauty  The  light  of  early  morning  is  not  more  pire 
than  was  the  colour  on  his  fair  cheeks,  and  the  golden 
locks  streamed  brightly  over  his  shoulders,  like  the  ravs 
of  the  sun  when  they  rest  on  the  hills  at  midday.  '  nd 
Danae  said.  "  My  child,  in  the  land  where  thou  wa^t 
born,  they  called  thee  the  son  of  the  Bright  Morning. 
Keep  thy  faith,  and  deal  justly  with  all  men;  so  shalt 
thou  deserve  the  name  which  they  gave  thee."  Thus 
Persou.  grew  up,  hating  all  things" that  were  mean  and 
wrong;  and  all  who  looked  on  him  knew  that  his  hands 
were  clean  and  his  heart  pure. 

But  there  were  evil  days  in  store  for  Danae— for  KiuL' 
Folydektas  sought  to  win  her  love  against  her  will 
Long  time  he  besought  her  to  hearken  to  his  prayer  •  but 
her  heart  was  far  away  in  the  land  of  Argos.  where  her 
child  was  bom.  and  she  said.  "  O  king,  my  life  is  sad  and 
weary;  what  is  there  in  me  that  thou  shouldest  seek  m\- 
love  ?  There  are  maidens  in  thy  kingdom  fairer  far  thah 
1 ;  leave  me  then  to  take  care  of  my  child  while  we  dwell  in 
a  strange  land."  Then  Polydektes  said  hastily,  "  Think 
not,  lady,  to  escape  me  thus.  If  thou  wilt  not  hearken  tf> 
my  words,  thy  child  shall  not  remain  with  thee-  but  I 
will  send  him  forth  far  away  into  the  western  land  that 
he  may  bring  me  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa  " 

So  Danae  sat  weeping  when  Polvdektes  had  left  her 
and  when  Perseus  came  he  asked  her  why  she  mourned 
and  wept;  and  he  said,  "  Tell  me,  my  mother  if  the 
people  of  this  land  have  done  thee  wrong,  and  I  w'ill  take 
a  sword  in  my  hand  and  smite  them."  Then  Danae 
answered,  "  Many  toils  await  thee  in  time  to  come  but 
here  thou  canst  do  nothing.  Only  be  of  good  courage 
and  deal  truly,  and  one  day  thou  shalt  be  able  to  save 
me  from  my  enemies." 

Still,  as  the  months  went  on,  Polydektes  sought  to 
gain  the  love  of  Danag,  until  at  last  he  be^'^^n  to  hate  her 
because  she  would  not  listen  to  his  prayex     And  he  spake 
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the  word,  tliat  Perseus  must  go  forth  to  slay  Medusa,  and 
that  Danue  must  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon' uniil  the  boy 
sivouldreturn  from  the  land  of  the  Graiai  and  the  Gorgons. 
So  once  more  Danae  lay  within  a  prison;  and  the  bov 
Perseus  came  to  bid  her  farewell  before  he  set  out  on  his 
weary  journey.     Then  Danae  folded  her  arms  arounrl 
lum,  and  looked  sadly  into  his  eyes,  and  said.  "  My  child, 
whatever  a  mortal  man  can  do  for  his  mother,  that,  1 
know,  thou  wilt  do  for  me;  but  I  cannot  tell  whither  thv 
long  toils  shall  lead  thee,  save  that  the  land  of  thi« 
(lorgons  lies  beyond  the  slow-rolling  stream  of  ocean 
Xor  can  I  tell  how  thou  canst  do  the  bidding  of  Polv- 
dektes,  foi  Medusa  alone  of  the  Go'gon  sisters  m;iy  grow 
old  and  die,  <ind  the  deadly  snakes  will  slay  those  who 
come  near,  and  one  glance  of  her  woeful  eye  can  turn  all 
mortal  things  to  stone.     Once,  they  say,  she  was  fair  to 
look  upon;  but  the  lady  Athen6  has  laid  on  her  a  dark 
doom,  so  that  all  who  see  the  Gorgon's  face  must  die. 
It  may  be,  Perseus,  that  the  heart  of  Medusa  is  full 
rather  of  grief  than  hatred,  and  that  not  of  her  own  will 
the  woeful  glare  of  her  eye  changes  all  mortal  things  into 
stone;    and,  if  so  it  be,  then  the  deed  which  thou  art 
chprgcd  to  do  shall  set  her  free  from  a  hateful  life,  and 
brmg  to  her  some  of  those  good  things  for  which'  now 
she  yearns  in  vain.     Go  then,  my  child,  and  prosper 
Thou  hast  a  great  warfare  before  thee;    and  though  I 
know  not  how  thou  canst  win  the  victory,  yet  I  know 
that  true  and  fair  dealing  gives  a  wondrous  might  to  the 
children  of  men,  and  Zeus  will  strengthen  the  arm  of 
those  who  hate  treachery  and  hes." 

Then  Perseus  bade  his  mother  take  courage,  and 
vowed  a  vow  that  he  would  not  trust  in  craft  and  false- 
hood ;  and  he  said,  "  I  know  not,  my  mother,  the  dangers 
and  the  foes  which  await  me ;  but  be  sure  that  I  will  not 
meet  them  with  any  weapons  which  thou  wouldest  scorn. 
Only,  as  the  days  and  months  roll  on,  think  not  that  evil 
has  befallen  me;  for  there  is  a  hope  within  mc  that  I 
shall  be  able  cO  do  the  bidding  of  Polydeki  -  id  to  bear 
thee  hence  to  our  Argive  h  j."  So  Perseu^  ./ent  forth 
with  a  good  courage  to  seek  out  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 
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PERSEUS 

7>fA!f  S  u^ma"^'"^  u*^"^  r^^  ^  ^^""^^y  ^°^  the  waves  of 
the  sea  of  HdlL  when  Perseus  went  into  the  ship  which 
was  to  bear  him  away  from  Seriphos.  The  white  sail 
was  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  the  ship  sped  gaily  over 
the  heaving  waters.  Soon  the  blue  hills  rose  before 
them,  and  as  the  sun  sank  down  in  the  west.  Perseus 
trod  once  more  the  Argive  land. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  him  now  in  his  ancient  home. 
On  and  on.  through  Argos  and  other  lands,  he  must 
wander  m  search  of  the  Gorgon,  with  nothing  but  his 
strong  heart  and  his  stout  arm  to  help  him.  Yet  for 
himself  he  feared  not.  and  if  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  it 
was  only  because  he  thought  of  his  mother  Danafi-  and 
he  said  within  himself.  "  O  my  mother,  I  would  that 

AWri.rf  V^f  ^V-  ^  ^V^^  *°^"''  °^  ^^^  ^^•'-  city  whore 
.  K  u^i^'"  !f  ^?-^l  ^  '^^  *h^  h°"^e  which  thou  longest 
t"  k^^°k  •  ^"1  which  now  I  may  not  enter;  but  one  day 
I  shall  bring  thee  hither  in  triumph,  when  I  come  to  win 
back  my  birthright.  ' 

Brightly  before  his  mind  rose  the  vision  of  the  time 
to  come,  as  he  lay  down  to  rest  beneath  the  blue  skv 
but  when  his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  there  stood  before 
him  a  vision  yet  more  glorious,  for  the  lady  Athene  was 
come  from  the  home  of  Zeus,  to  aid  the  young  hero  as  he 
set  forth  on  his  weary  labour.  Her  face  gleamed  with  a 
beauty  such  as  is  not  given  to  the  dauihters  of  men. 

foft  .n!lfTi  '1^  '"''^  ?'^^"'^  °^  ^^'  "^^jesty.  for  the 
soft  spell  of  sleep  lay  on  him ;  and  he  heard  her  words  as 

ihl  fti-t'  I  ^"^  f  T  I'^^'T''  ^^"""^  Olympus  where  dwells 
thy  father  Zeus,  to  help  thee  in  thy  mighty  toil.  Thou 
art  brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand,  but  thou  knowest 
not  the  way  which  thou  shouldest  go,  and  thou  hast  no 
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weapons  with  which  to  slay  the  Gorgon  Mc  iusa.  Many 
things  thou  needcst.  but  only  against  the  freezing  stare 
of  the  Gorgon  s  face  can  I  guaru  thee  now.  On  her 
cc)untenance  thou  canst  not  look  and  live;    and  even 

t^  r.i^t,":?';''^-^"'  ^^^""*^  °^  *^^*  f«^^f">  face  will  still 

Zh  f^.TT^  *?,'"^-^  ^°  '*''"^-  ^'  ^hc"  thou  drawt^t 
nigh  to  slay  her.  thine  eye  must  not  rest  upon  her.     Take 

good  heed  then  to  thyself,  for  while  they  are  awakr  the 
Gorgon  sisters  dread  no  danger,  for  the  snakes  wh  cb 
cur  around  their  heads  warn  them  of  every  peril.  0,!^v 
n't^  'f?  '^"'^  thou  approach  them ;  and  the  face 
ol  Medusa,  in  life  or  in  death,  thou  must  never  see.  Take 
tfun  this  mirror  into  which  thou  canst  look,  and  when 

^Tf^^^'fw''  ^''  '""T  '^^^^^'  *^«"  "^^v^  thy  he^ 
of  th  ^nr?^?'  ^'"f'  ^"^,^.«'^'^  a^ay  ^th  thee  the  head 
of  the-  mortal  maiden.     Linger  not  in  thy  flight,  for  her 

«M?or"d!L^"""'  '''"  ''"'  ^"'  ^'^y  ^'"  "^^^'-^  ^-- 

So  Athen^  departed  from  him;  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  saw  by  his  side  the  mirror  which  she  had  gi^nTo 

vlin'  '"? .^'  T?^  .^"^  ^  ^"'^^^  that  my  toil  i!  no?  n 
vain,  and  the  help  of  Athene  is  a  pledge  of  yet  more  ad 

ov  S^d";-;'  '°  '^  ^^"^"^y^'  on'withrgood  he^o^ 
over  hill  and  dale,  across  rivers  and  forests,  towards  the 

wei^h!/l,^  '^'  '"".•  ^^"^""y  ^'  *«''^d  «n.  till  sleep 
v^eighed  heavy  on  his  eyes,  and  he  lay  down  to  rest  on  ? 

broad  stone  in  the  evening.     C  .ice  more  before  hm  stood 

a  glonous  form.     A  burnished  heUnet  glistened  on  Ws 

head,  a  golden  staff  was  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  feet  were 

the  golden  sandals  which  bore  him  through  the  air  with 

a  flight  more  swift  than  the  eagle's.     And  Pe^eus  hSrd 

Zeur.'nJl"'  '"^'  "'  ^"^  "^™-'  the  m?s"nger  ol 
Zeu..  and  I  am  come  to  arm  thee  against  thine  enemies 

it'ma!  Si^'h'  "^^'^  'If-^^  ^^  "^''^  things  on  wTch 
It  may  fall,  and  go  on  thy  way  with  a  cheerful  heart 
A  weary  road  yet  lies  before  thee,  and  for  many  a  W 
dav  must  thou  wander  on  before  thou  canst  have  othc? 
of 'C''^  r^hty  toil  Far  away,  towards  The  set  ing 
.oe  th. Tvi'''  ^^t  Jartessian  land,  whence  thou  shalt 
see  the  white-crested  mountains  where  Atlas  holds  up 
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the  pillars  of  the  heaven.  There  must  thou  cross  the 
dark  waters,  and  then  thou  vvilt  find  thyself  in  the  land 
of  the  Graiai,  who  are  of  kin  to  the  Gorgon  sisters,  and 
thou  wilt  see  no  more  the  glory  of  Helios,  who  gladdens 
the  homes  of  living  men.  Only  a  faint  light  from  the 
far-off  sun  comes  dimly  to  the  desolate  land  where, 
hidden  in  a  gloomy  cave,  lurk  the  hapless  Graiai.  These 
thou  must  seek  out ;  and  when  thou  hast  found  them, 
fear  them  not.  Over  their  worn  and  wrinkled  faces 
stream  tangled  masses  of  long  grey  hair;  their  voice 
comes  hollow  from  their  toothless  gums,  and  a  single  eye 
is  passed  from  one  to  the  other  when  they  wish  to  look 
forth  from  their  dismal  dwelling.  Seek  them  out,  for 
these  alone  can  tell  thee  what  more  remaine.h  yet  for 
thee  to  do." 

When  Perseus  woke  in  the  morning,  the  sword  of 
Hermes  lay  beside  him ;  and  he  rose  up  with  great  joy, 
and  said,  "  The  help  of  Zeus  fails  me  not;  if  more  is 
needed,  will  he  not  grant  it  to  me  ?  "  So  onward  he  went 
to  the  Tartessian  land,  and  thence  across  the  dark  sea 
towards  the  country  of  the  Graiai,  till  he  saw  the  pillars 
of  Atlas  rise  afar  off  into  the  sky.  Then,  as  he  drew 
nigh  to  the  hills  which  lie  beneath  them,  he  came  to  a 
dark  cave,  and  as  he  stooped  to  look  into  it,  he  fancied 
that  he  saw  the  grey  hair  which  streamed  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Graiai.  Long  time  he  rested  on  the  rocks 
without  the  cave,  till  he  knew  by  their  heavy  breathing 
that  the  sisters  were  asleep.  Then  he  crept  in  stealthily, 
and  took  the  eye  which  lay  beside  them,  and  waited  till 
they  should  wake.  At  last,  as  the  faint  light  from  the 
far-off  sun  who  shines  on  mortal  men  reached  the  cave, 
he  saw  them  groping  for  the  eye  which  he  had  taken ;  and 
presently  from  their  toothless  jaws  came  a  hollow  voice, 
which  said,  "  There  is  some  one  near  us  who  is  sprung 
from  the  children  of  men ;  for  of  old  time  we  have  known 
that  one  should  come  and  leave  us  blind  until  we  did  his 
bidding."  Then  Perseus  came  forth  boldly  and  stood 
before  them  and  said,  "  Daughters  of  Phorkos  and  of 
Keto,  I  know  that  ye  are  of  kin  to  the  Gorgon  sisters,  and 
CO  these  ye  must  now  guide  me.     Think  not  to  escape 
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by  craft  or  guile,  for  in  my  hand  is  the  sword  of  Hermes. 
and  it  slays  all  living  things  on  which  H  ,  n  .y  fall."  And 
they  answered  quickly,  "  Slay  us  n-  i,  fhild  of  ?ain,  for 
we  will  deal  truly  by  thee,  and  teb  t'tee  of  tlu  things 
which  must  be  done  before  thou  can; '  reicli  the  dwelling 
of  the  Gorgon  sisters.  Go  hence,  along  the  plain  which 
stretches  before  thee,  then  over  hill  and  v^ale,  and  forest 
and  desert,  till  thou  comesc  to  the  slow-rolling  ocean 
stream;  there  call  on  the  nymphs  wlio  dwell  beneath 
the  waters,  and  they  shall  rise  at  thy  bidding,  and  tell 
thee  of  many  things  which  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
know." 

Onwards  again  he  went,  across  the  plain,  and  over  hill 
and  vale,  till  he  came  to  the  ocean  which  flows  lazily 
round  the  world  of  living  men.  No  ray  of  the  pure 
sunshine  pierced  the  murky  air,  but  the  pale  yellow 
light,  which  broods  on  the  land  of  the  Gorgons,  showed 
to  him  the  dark  stream,  as  he  stood  on  the  banks  and 
summoned  the  nymphs  to  do  his  bidding.  Presently 
they  stood  before  him,  and  greeted  him  by  his  name; 
and  they  said,  "  O  Perseus,  thou  art  the  first  of  living 
men  whose  feet  have  trodden  this  desolate  shore.  Long 
time  have  we  known  that  the  will  of  Zeus  would  bring 
thee  hither  to  accompHsh  the  doom  of  the  mortal 
Medusa.  We  know  the  things  of  which  thou  art  in  need, 
and  without  us  thy  toil  would  in  very  truth  be  vain. 
Thou  hast  to  come  near  to  beings  who  can  see  all  around 
them,  for  the  snakes  which  twist  about  their  heads  are 
their  eyes;  and  here  is  the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  will 
enable  thee  to  draw  nigh  to  them  unseen.  Thou  hast 
the  sword  which  never  falls  in  vain;  but  without  this 
bag  which  we  give  thee,  thou  canst  not  bear  away  the 
head  the  sight  of  which  changes  all  mortal  things  to 
stone.  And  when  thy  work  of  death  is  done  on  the 
mortal  maiden,  thou  must  fly  from  her  sisters  wlio 
cannot  die,  and  who  will  follow  thee  more  swiftly  than 
eagles;  and  here  are  the  sandals  which  shall  waft  thee 
through  the  air  more  quickly  than  a  dream.  Hasten 
then,  child  of  Danae,  for  we  are  ready  to  bear  thee  in  our 
hands  across  the  ocean  stream." 
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,   So  they  bare  Perseus  to  the  Gorgon  land    and  he 

^  ^!!-  *^^*,  ",'S^*'  ^^  t^e  darkness  of  their  lonesome 
dwelhng,  Medusa  spake  to  her  sisters  of  the  doom  whkh 
should  one  day  be  accomplished;  and  she  said,  "  SisteS^ 
ye  care  h  tie  for  the  grief  whose  image  on  mv  face  turns 
all  mortal  thmgs  to  stone.     Ye  who  know  not  old  age 
or  death,  know  not  the  awful  weight  of  mv  agony  and 
cannot  feel  the  signs  of  the  change  that  is  comhig' '  But 
I  know  them.     The  snakes  which  twine  around  my  head 
warn  me  not  m  vain;   but  they  warn  me  againTt  perils 
which  I  care  not  now  to  shunf    The  wrath  of  AuS 
who  crushed  the  famt  hopes  which  hngered  in  my  heart' 
left  me  mortal  still,  and  I  am  weary  ^^th  tho  woe  of  the 
ages  that  are  past.     O  sisters,  ye  kLw  not  ;hat  it  is  to 

Fnr^;..  •  '°^^*^?"^  "^o'-e  ye  know  what  it  is  to  love 
for  even  in  this  hvmg  tomb  we  have  dwelt  together  in 
peace,  and  peace  is  of  kin  to  love.  But  hearkf n  to  me 
mTih.f  fi!  Z^^  are  heavy  with  sleep,  anr  my  heart  tells 
me  that  the  doom  is  coming,  for  I  am  but  a  mortal 
maiden;  and  I  care  not  if  the  slumber  which  is  stealing 
on  me  be  the  sleep  of  those  whose  life  is  done.  sS 
my  lot  IS  happier  at  the  least  than  yours;  for  he 
who  slays  nie  is  my  friend.  I  am  weai^  of  my  woe 
and^it  may  be  that  better  things  await  me  when  I  Si 

Euiyale  remained  unchanged;  and  it  seemed  as  though 

Pre  entTv   t'hr?  ''  ""^'"'^  ^'''  ^"^  ^"  empty  sound 
Presently   the    Gorgon   sisters   were    all    asleep     The 

deadly  snakes  lay  stiU  and  quiet,  and  only  the  breath 
tie' cave '"'"^  ^^"^  their  mouths  was  heard  throughout 

Then  Perseus  drew  nigh,  with  the  hehnet  of  Hades  on 
his  head  and  the  sandals  of  the  nymphs  on  his  feet.  In 
his  nght  hand  was  the  sword  of  Hermes,  and  in  his  left 
the  mirror  of  Athen^.  Long  time  he  gazed  on  The 
image  of  Medusa's  face,  which  stiU  showed  the  wreck 
of  her  ancient  beauty;    and  he  said  within  himself 
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"  Mortal  maiden,  well  may  it  be  that  more  than  mortal 
woe  should  give  to  thy  countenance  its  deadly  power. 
The  hour  of  thy  doom  is  come;  but  death  to  thee  must 
be  a  boon."  Then  the  sword  of  Hermes  fell,  and  the 
grr  *t  agony  of  Medusa  was  ended.  So  Perseus  cast  a 
veil  over  the  dead  face,  and  bare  it  away  from  the  cave 
in  the  bag  which  the  nymphs  gave  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  slow-rolling  Ocean. 
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Terriblf  was  the  rage  of  the  Gorgon  sisters  wh.m  thev 
woke  up  from  ti.eir  sleep  and  saw  tliat  the  doon  S 
Medusa  had  been  accomphshed.  Tlie  snakes  hissed  as 
they  rose  in  knotted  ehisters  roinid  their  heads,  and  the 
jorgons  gnashed  their  tu>th  in  fury,  not  for  any  love    f 

'clZ  f  ""'T^'"  ri"-r'  ^^'^'''^  ^^'^^  ^^"^^^^'  b'lt  because 
a  child  of  weak  and  toihng  men  had  dared  to  approach 

the  daughters  of  Phorkos  and  Ket6.     Swifter  than  the 
eagles  they  sped   from  their  gloomy  cave;    but  tluv 
sought  in  vain  to  iind  Perseus,  for  the  helm;t  of  Hades 
was  on  his  head  and  the  sandals  of  the  nymphs  were 
bearing  h.m  through  the  air  like  a  dream.     Onwards  he 
went,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  borne,  for  he  saw  but 
dimly  through  the  pale  yellow  light  which  brooTd  on 
the  Gorgon  land  everlastingly;  but  presently  he  heard  a 
groan  as  from  one  in  mortal  pain,  and  before  him  he  be- 
held a  giant  form,  on  whose  head  rested  the  pillars  of  the 
heaven;  and  he  heard  a  voice,  which  said,  "  Hast  thou 
slain    he  Gorgon  Medusa,  child  of  man.  and  art  t  ou 
come  to  nd  me  of  my  long  woe  ?     Look  on  me.  for  I  am 
Atlas,  who  rose  up  with  the  Titans  against  the  power  of 
Zeus,  when  Prometheus  fought  on  his  side;   and  of  old 
time  have  I  known  that  for  me  is  no  hope  of  rest  till  a 
mortal  man  should  bring  hither  the  Gorgon  head  which 
can  turn  all  Imng  things  to  stone.     For  to  was  it  shown 
o  me  from  Zeus,  when  he  made  me  bow  down  beneath 

Medus?  7.n  '  1 '  ?H 'f "  ^'"^'"-     Y^*'  '^  *^^""  h^^t  slain 
Medusa   Zeus  hath  been  more  merciful  to  me  than  to 

Prometheus  who  was  his  friend,  for  he  lies  nailed  on  the 

rugged  crags  of  Caucasus,  and  only  thy  child  in  the  third 

generation  shall  scare  away  the  vulture  which  gnaws 

his  heart,  and  set  the  Titan  free.     But  hasten^now 

Perseus  and  let  mc  look  upon  the  Gorgon's  face,  for  the 

agony  of  my  labour  is  wellnigh  greater  than  I  can  bear  " 
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So  Perseus  hearkened  to  the  words  of  Atlas,  and  he 
unveiled  before  him  the  dead  face  of  Medusa.  p:agerly 
he  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  changeless  countenance, 
as  though  beneath  the  blackness  of  great  horror  he  yet 
saw  the  wn>(;k  of  her  ancient  beauty  and  pitied  her  'for 
her  hopeless  woe.  But  in  an  instant  the  straining  eyes 
were  closed,  the  heaving  breast  was  still,  the  limbs  whicli 
trembled  with  the  weight  of  heaven  wi-re  stiff  and  cold ; 
and  It  seemed  to  Perseus,  as  he  rose  again  into  the  pale 
yellow  air,  that  the  grey  hairs  which  streamed  from  th<; 
giant's  head  were  like  the  snow  which  rests  on  the  peaks 
of  a  great  mountain,  and  that  in  place  of  the  trembling 
hmbs  he  saw  only  the  rents  and  clefts  on  a  rough  hillside. 

Onward  yet  and  higher  he  sped,  he  knew  not  whither, 
on  the  golden  sandals,  till  from  the  murky  glare  of  the 
G'  rgon  land  he  passed  into  a  soft  and  tender  light  in 
which  all  things  wore  the  colours  of  a  dream.  It  was 
not  the  light  of  sun  or  moon ;  for  in  that  land  was  neither 
aay  nor  night.  No  breeze  wafted  the  light  clouds  of 
morning  through  the  sky,  or  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  trees  where  the  golden  fruits  glistened  the  whole 
year  round;  but  from  beneath  rose  the  echoes  of  sweet 
music,  as  he  glided  gently  down  to  the  earth.  Then  he 
took  the  helmet  of  Hades  from  off  his  head,  and  asked 
the  people  whom  he  met  the  name  of  this  happy  land ; 
and  they  said,  "  We  dwell  where  the  icy  breath  of  Boreas 
cannot  chill  the  air  or  wither  our  fruits ;  therefore  is  our 
land  called  the  garden  of  the  Hyperboreans."  There 
for  a  while  Perseus  rest?d  from  his  toil;  and  all  day  long 
he  saw  the  dances  of  nappy  maidens  fair  as  H6b6  and 
Harmonia,  and  he  shared  the  rich  banquets  at  which  the 
people  of  the  land  feasted  with  wreaths  of  laurel  twined 
around  their  head.  There  he  rested  in  a  deep  peace,  for 
no  sound  of  strife  or  war  can  ever  break  it;  and  they 
know  nothing  of  malice  and  hatred,  of  sickness,  or  old  age. 

But  presently  Perseus  remembered  his  mother  Danac 
as  she  lay  in  her  prison-house  at  Seriphos,  and  he  left 
the  garden  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  return  to  the  world 
of  toiling  men ;  but  the  people  of  the  land  knew  onlv 
that  it  lay  beyond  the  slow-rolling  Ocean  stream,  and 
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Perseus  saw  not  whither  he  went  as  he  rose  on  his  golden 
sandals  into  the  soft  and  dreamy  air.     Onwards  he  went, 
until  far  beneath  he  beheld  the  Ocean  river,  and  once 
more  he  saw  the  light  of  Helios  as  he  drove  his  liery 
chariot  through  the  heaven.     Far  awav  stretched  the 
mighty  Libyan  plain,  and  further  yet  bevond  the  hills 
which  shut  it  in  he  saw  the  waters  of  the  dark  sea,  and 
the  white  line  of  foam  where  the  breakers  were  dashed 
upon  the  shore.     As  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  the  huge 
rocks  which  rose  out  of  the  heaving  waters,  and  on  one 
of  them  he  beheld  a  maiden  whose  limbs  were  fastened 
with  chains  to  a  stone.     The  folds  of  her  white  robe 
fiuttercJ  in  the  breeze,  and  her  fair  face  was  worn  and 
wasted  with  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold  by  night. 
Then  Perseus  hastened  to  her  and  stood  a  long  time 
before  i;er,  but  she  saw  him  not,  for  the  helmet  of  Hades 
was  on  his  head,  and  he  watched  her  there  till  the  tears 
started  to  his  eyes  for  pity.     Her  hands  were  clasped 
upon  her  breast,  and  only  the  moving  of  her  lips  showed 
the  greatness  of  her  misery.     Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  foaming  waters,  till  at  last  the  maiden  said,  "  O  Zeus. 
is  there  none  whom  thou  canst  send  to  help  me  ?  "     Then 
Perseus  took  the  helmet  in  his  hand,  and  stood  before 
her  in  all  his  glorious  beaut}- ;  and  the  maiden  knew  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  when  he  said,  "  Lady,  I  see  that 
thou  art  in  great  sorrow:    tell  me  who  it  is  that  has 
wronged  thee,  and  I  will  avenge  thee  mightily."     And 
she  answered,  "  Stranger,  whoever  thou  art,  I  will  trust 
thee,  for  thy  face  tells  me  that  thou  art  not  one  of  those 
who  deal  falsely.     My  name  is  Andromeda,  and  my 
father,  Kepheus,  is  king  of  the  rich  Libyan  land;    but 
there  is  strife  between  him  and  the  old  man  Nereus  who 
dwells  with  his  daughters  in  the  coral  caves  beneath  the 
sea;   for,  as  I  grew  up  in  my  father's  house,  my  mother 
made  a  vain  boast  of  my  beauty,  and  said  that  among 
all  the  children  of  Nereus  there  was  none  so  fair  as  L 
So  Nereus  rose  from  his  coral  caves,  and  went  to  the  king 
Poseidon,  and  said.  '  King  of  the  broad  sea,  Kassiopeia 
hath  done  a  grievous  wrong  to  me  and  to  my  children. 
I  pray  thee  let  not  her  people  escape  for  her  evil  words.' 
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Then  Poseidon  let  loose  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  they 
rushed  in  over  the  Libyan  plains  till  only  the  hills  which 
shut  it  in  remained  above  them,  and  a  mighty  monster 
came  forth  and  devoured  all  the  fruits  of  the  land.  In 
grief  and  terror  the  people  fell  down  before  my  father 
Kepheus,  and  he  sent  to  the  hcjme  of  Ammon  to  ask 
what  he  should  do  for  the  plague  of  waters  and  for  the 
savage  beast  who  vexed  them;  and  soon  the  answer 
came  that  he  must  chain  up  his  daughter  on  a  rock,  till 
the  beast  came  and  took  her  for  his  prey.  So  they 
fastened  me  here  to  this  desolate  crag,  and  each  day  the 
monster  comes  nearer  as  the  waters  rise;  and  soon,  I 
think,  they  will  place  me  within  his  reach."  Then  Perseus 
cheered  her  with  kindly  words,  and  said,  "  Maiden. 
I  am  Perseus,  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  the  power  to  do 
great  thmgs.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  sword  of  Hermes, 
which  has  slain  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  and  I  am  bearing 
to  Polydektes,  who  rules  in  Seriphos,  the  head  which 
turns  all  who  look  on  it  into  stone.  Fear  not,  then, 
Andromeda.  I  will  do  battle  with  the  monster,  and, 
when  thy  foes  are  vanquished,  I  will  sue  for  the  boon  of 
thy  love."  A  soft  blush  as  of  great  gladness  came  over 
the  pale  cheek  of  Andromeda  as  she  answered,  "  O 
Perseus,  why  should  I  hide  from  thee  my  joy?  Thou 
hast  come  to  me  like  the  light  of  morning  when  it  breaks 
on  a  woeful  night."  But,  even  as  she  spake,  the  rage  of 
the  waves  waxed  greater,  and  the  waters  rose  higher  and 
higher,  lashing  the  rocks  in  their  fury,  and  the  hollow 
roar  of  the  monster  was  heard  as  he  hastened  to  seize  his 
prey.  Presently  by  the  maiden's  side  he  saw  a  glorious 
form  with  the  flashing  sword  in  his  hand,  and  he  lashed 
the  waters  in  fiercer  anger.  Then  Perseus  went  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  he  held  aloft  the  sword  which  Hermes  gave 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Sword  of  Phoebus,  let  thy  stroke  be 
sure,  for  thou  smitest  the  enemy  of  the  helpless."  So 
the  sword  fell,  and  the  blood  of  the  mighty  beast 
reddened  the  waters  of  the  green  sea. 

In  gladness  of  heart  Perseus  led  the  maiden  to  the 
halls  of  Kepheus,  and  he  said,  "  O  king,  I  have  slain  the 
monster  to  whom  thou  didst  give  thy  child  for  a  prey: 
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let  lur  go  with  me  now  to  otluT  lands,  if  she  gainsay 
me  not."  But  Kepheus  answered.  "Tarry  with  us  yet 
awhile,  and  the  marriage  feast  shall  bo  made  read>,  if 
indeed  thou  must  hasten  away  from  the  Libyan  land." 
So,  at  the  banquet,  by  the  side  of  Perseus  sate  the 
beautiful  Andromeda;  but  there  arose  a  fierce  strife,  for 
Phineus  had  come  to  the  feast,  and  it  angered  him  that 
anotlier  should  have  for  his  wife  the  maiden  whom  he 
had  sought  to  make  liis  bride.  Deeper  and  fiercer  grew 
his  rage,  as  he  looked  on  the  face  of  Perseus,  till  at  last 
he  sjiake  evil  words  of  the  stranger  who  had  taken  away 
the  prize  which  should  have  been  his  own.  But  Perseus 
said  calmly,  "  Why,  then,  didst  thou  not  slay  the  monster 
thyself  and  set  the  maiden  free?  "  When  Phineus 
heard  these  words,  his  rage  almost  choked  him,  and  he 
charged  his  people  to  draw  their  swords  and  slay  Perseus. 
Wildly  rose  the  din  in  the  banquet-hall,  but  Perseus  un- 
veiled the  Gorgon's  face,  and  Phineus  and  all  his  people 
were  frozen  into  stone. 

Then,  in  the  still  silence,  Perseus  bare  away  Andro- 
meda from  her  father's  home;    and  when  they  had 
wandered  through  many  lands,  they  came  at  length  to 
Seriphos.     Once  more  Danae  looked  on  the  face  of  her 
son,  and  said,  "  My  child,  the  months  have  rolled  wearily 
since  I  bade  thee  farewell;  but  sure  I  am  that  my  prayer 
has  been  heard,  for  thy  face  is  as  the  face  of  one  who 
comes  back  a  conqueror  from  battle."  Then  Perseus  said, 
"  Yes,  my  mother,  the  help  of  Zeus  has  never  failed  me! 
When  the  eastern  breeze  carried  me  hence  to  the  Argive 
land,  my  heart  was  full  of  sorrow,  because  I  saw  the  city 
which  th<     didst  yearn  to  see,  and  the  home  which  thou 
couldst  net  enter;  and  I  vowed  a  vow  to  bring  thee  back 
in  triumph  when  I  came  to  claim  my  birthright.     That 
evening,  as  I  slept,  the  lady  Athene  came  to  me  from  the 
home  of  Zeus,  and  gave  me  a  mirror  so  that  I  might  take 
the  Gorgon's  head  without  looking  on  the  face  which 
turns  everything  into  stone;    and  yet  another  night, 
Hermes  stood  before  me,  and  gave  me  the  sword  whose 
stroke  never  fails,  and  the  Graiai  told  me  where  I  should 
find  the  nymphs  who  gave  me  the  helmet  of  Hades,  and 
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tlie  bag  which  has  borne  hither  the  Gorgon's  head,  and 
tlio  golden  sandals  which  have  carried  me  like  a  dream 
over  land  and  sea.  O  my  mother,  I  have  done  wondrous 
things  by  the  aid  of  Zeus.  By  me  the  doom  of  Medusa 
has  been  accomplished;  and"  I  think  that  the  words 
which  thou  didst  speak  were  true,  for  the  image  of  the 
(iorgon's  face,  which  I  saw  in  Athene's  mirror,  was  as  the 
c  ountenance  of  one  whose  beauty  iias  been  marred  by  a 
woeful  agony;  and  whenever  I  have  looked  since  on  that 
image,  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  wore  the  look 
(<f  one  who  rested  in  death  from  a  mighty  pain.  So.  as 
the  giant  Atlas  looked  on  that  grief-stricken  brow,  he 
felt  no  more  the  weight  of  the  heaven  as  it  rested  on  him ; 
and  the  grey  hair  which  streamed  from  his  head  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  left  him,  like  the  snow  which  clothes  the 
mountain-tops  in  winter.  So,  v/hen  from  the  happy 
gardens  of  the  Hyperboreans  I  came  to  :he  rich  Libyan 
plain  and  had  killed  the  monster  who  sought  to  slay 
Andromeda,  the  Gorgon's  face  turned  Phineus  and  his 
people  into  stone,  when  they  sought  to  slay  me  because 
I  had  won  hei  love."  Then  Danae  answered  the  ques- 
tions of  Perseus,  and  told  him  how  Polydektes  had 
vexed  her  with  his  evil  words,  and  how  Diktys  alone 
had  shielded  her  from  his  brother.  And  Perseus  bade 
Danae  be  of  good  cheer,  because  the  recompense  of 
Polydektes  was  nigh  at  hand. 

There  was  joy  and  feasting  in  Seriphos  when  the  news 
was  spread  abroad  that  Perseus  had  brought  back  for 
the  king  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa;  and  Poly- 
dektes made  a  great  feast,  and  the  wine  sparkled  in  the 
goblets  as  the  minstrels  sang  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  son 
of  Danag.  Then  Perseus  told  them  of  all  that  Hermes 
and  Athene  had  done  for  him.  He  showed  them  the 
helmet  of  Hades,  and  the  golden  sandals,  and  the  un- 
erring sword,  and  then  he  unveiled  the  face  of  Medusa 
before  Polydektes  and  the  men  who  had  aided  him 
against  his  mother  Danae.  So  Perseus  looked  upon 
them,  as  they  sate  at  the  rich  banquet,  stiff  and  cold  as 
stone,  and  he  felt  that  his  mighty  work  was  ended. 
Then,  at  his  prayer,  came  Hermes,  the  messenger  of 
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Zeus,  and  Perseus  gave  him  back  the  lielmet  of  Hades, 
and  the  sword  which  had  slain  the  Gorgon,  and  the 
sandals  which  had  borne  him  through  the  air  Hke  a 
dream.  And  Hermes  gave  the  helmet  again  to  Hades, 
and  the  sandals  to  the  ocean  nymphs ;  but  Athene  took 
the  Gorgon's  head  and  it  was  placed  upon  her  shield. 

Then  Porscus  spake  to  Danae,  and  said,  "  My  mother. 
It  is  time  for  thee  to  go  home.  The  Gorgon's  face  has 
turned  Polydektes  and  his  people  into  stone,  and  Diktys 
rules  in  Seriplios."  So  once  more  the  white  sails  were 
tilled  with  the  eastern  breeze,  and  Danafi  saw  once  more 
tl.e  Argive  land.  From  city  to  city  spread  the  tidings 
that  P^  _us  v/as  come,  who  had  slain  the  Gorgon,  and 
the  youths  and  maidens  sang  "  lo  Paean  "  as  they  led 
the  conqueror  to  the  halls  of  Akrisios. 
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AKRISIOS 

The  shouts  of  "  lo  Paean  "  reached  the  ear  of  Akrisios. 
as  he  sat  in  his  lonely  hall,  marvelling  at  the  strange 
things  which  must  have  happened  to  waken  the  sounds 
of  joy  and  triumph ;  for,  since  the  day  when  Danae  was 
cast  forth  with  her  babe  on  the  raging  waters,  the  glory 
of  war  had  departed  from  Argos,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
all  the  chieftains  had  lost  their  ancient  strength  and 
courage.  But  the  wonder  of  Akrisios  was  changed  to  a 
great  fear  when  they  told  him  that  his  child  Danae  was 
coming  home,  and  that  the  hero  Perseus  had  rescued  her 
fnm  Polydektes,  the  king  of  Seriphos.  The  memory 
of  all  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  his  daughter 
tormented  him,  and  still  in  his  mind  dwelt  the  words  of 
warning  which  came  from  Phoebus  Apollo  that  he  should 
one  day  bs  slain  by  the  hands  of  her  son ;  so  that,  as  he 
looked  forth  f  '  -  sky,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he 
should  see  the  ^^.i  again  no  more. 

In  haste  and  terror  Akrisios  fled  from  his  home.  He 
tarried  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  Danae ;  he  stayed  not  to 
look  on  the  face  of  Perseus,  nor  to  see  that  the  hero  who 
had  slain  the  Gorgon  bare  him  no  malice  foi  the  wrongs 
of  the  former  days.  Quickly  he  sped  over  hill  and  dale, 
across  river  and  forest,  till  he  came  to  the  house  of 
Teutamidas,  the  great  chieftain  who  ruled  in  Larissa. 

The  feast  was  spread  in  the  banquet-hall,  and  the 
Thessalian  minstrels  sang  of  the  brave  deeds  of  Perseus, 
for  even  thither  had  his  fame  reached  already.  They 
told  how  from  the  land  of  toiling  men  he  had  passed  to 
the  country  of  the  Graiai  and  the  Gorgons,  how  he  had 
slain  the  mortal  Medusa  and  stiffened  the  giant  Atlas 
into  stone;  and  then  they  sang  how  with  the  sword  of 
Hermes  he  smote  the  mighty  beast  which  ravaged  the 
Libyan  land,  and  won  Andromeda  to  be  his  bride.     Then 
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Teutamidas  spake  and  said,  "  My  friend,  I  envy  thee  for 
thy  happy  lot,  for  not  often  in  the  world  of  men  may 
fatlurs  reap  such  glory  from  their  children  as  thou  hast 
won  from  Perseus.  In  the  ages  to  come,  men  shall  love 
10  tell  of  his  great  and  good  deeds,  and  from  him  shall 
spring  mighty  chieftains,  who  shall  be  stirred  up  to  a 
pun  r  courage  when  they  remember  how  Perseus  toiled 
and  triumphed  before  them.  And  now  tell  me,  friend, 
wherefore  thou  hast  come  hither.  Thy  cheek  is  pale,  and 
thy  hand  trembles;  but  I  think  not  that  it  can  be  from 
the  weight  of  years,  for  thy  old  age  is  yet  but  green,  and 
thou  mayest  hope  still  to  see  the  children  of  Perseus 
clustering  around  thy  knees." 

But  Akrisios  could  scarcely  answer  for  shame  and  fear ; 
for  he  cared  not  to  tell  Teutamidas  of  the  wrongs  whicli 
he  had  done  to  Danae.  So  he  said  hastily  that  he  had 
Hed  from  a  great  danger,  for  the  warning  of  Phoebus  wa> 
that  he  should  be  slain  by  his  daughter's  son.  And 
Teutamidas  said,  "•  Has  thy  daughter  yet  another  son?  " 
And  then  Akrisios  was  forced  to  own  that  he  had  fled 
from  the  hero  Peiseus.  But  the  face  of  Teutamidas 
flushed  with  anger  as  he  said,  "  O  shame,  that  thou 
shouldest  flee  from  him  who  ought  to  be  thy  glory  and 
thy  pride!  Everywhere  men  speak  of  the  goodness  and 
the  truth  of  Perseus,  and  I  will  not  believe  that  he  bears 
thee  a  grudge  for  anything  that  thou  hast  done  to  him. 
Nay,  thou  doest  to  him  a  more  grievous  wrong  in  shun- 
ning him  now  than  when  thou  didst  cast  him  forth  in  his 
mother's  arms  upon  the  angry  sea."  So  he  pleaded  with 
Akrisios  for  Perseus,  until  he  spake  the  word  that  Danae 
and  her  child  might  come  to  the  great  games  which  were 
to  be  held  on  the  plain  before  Larissa. 

V'ith  shouts  of  "  lo  Paean  "  the  youths  and  maidens 
went  out  before  Perseus  as  he  passed  from  the  citj-  of 
Akrisios  to  go  to  Larissa,  and  everywhere  as  he  journeyed 
the  people  came  forth  from  town  and  village  to  greet  the 
bright  hero  and  the  beautiful  Andromeda,  whom  he  had 
saved  from  the  Libyan  dragon.  Onwards  they  went, 
spreading  gladness  everywhere,  till  the  cold  heart  of 
Akrisios  himself  was  touched  with  a  feeHng  of  strange 
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S^^re  th.ST  **K  ^?"^  °^  y°"*^^  ^"^  '"Widens  who  came 
^c  ?M  A""  *°  ^^"^  ^°"'*«  o^  Teutamidas.  So  once  m^e 
his  child  Danae  stood  before  him.  beautiful  sdU  afthZJh 
the  sorrows  of  twenty  years  had  dimrned  the  briS 
of  her  eye.  and  the  merry  laugh  of  her  youth  w2  eonc 
Once  rnore  he  looked  on  the  face  of  PeJius^?^h: 
listened  to  the  kindly  greeting  of  the  h^o  wh^rn  he 

he  m^rvelil  'V^'  ^'^^  "'  his  helpless  chiWho^S^S 
he  marvelled  yet  more  at  the  beauty  of  Andromeda  and 
he  thought  within  himself  that  throughouHhe  vvidl 
earth  were  none  so  fair  as  Perseus  and  the  ^^^e  whom  ho 
had  won  with  the  sword  of  Hermes.  ^  '" 

1  hen,  as  they  looked  on  the  chiefs  who  strove  together 
in  the  games  the  shouting  of  the  crowd  told  at  the  end 
«/n  'w  I'f  *  ^"''""'  ^^^«  the  conqueror.  At  ast  thev 
stood  forth  to  see  which  should  hive  most  strength  of 

trmar^'l'h"'  '""'r'''   ^"'-  ^^^  "ersJus  aS  a 
on  t^e  head     Th  '  h'''''^'^  '''''\'  ''^"^  ^'"°*^  Akrisios 
accompHshed.  """"^  "^  '^'^'"^  ^P«"°  ^- 

Great  was  the  sorrow  of  Teutamidas  and  his  neonle  as 

tmlnf "'"  t^!^""'  ^"^y  ^''^  "^'^^'^  them;  but  deep^ 
wh  rh  h.^''';?  ^'"''  ""^^  *^'  ^"^^  °^  Perseus  for  the  deed 
7tt^,  ^'^^  unwittmgly  done;  and  he  said.  "  O  Zeus 

and  IhtTr"  ^"^  ^''P  "!?'  ^""^^  ^1^^"  ^"d  to  deal  tm^v 
and  a  hard  recompense  hast  thou  given  me  " 

he  rt^vYreTrlill't^'TT^  '"  ^^^°^'  b"*  ^^t^^^gh 
ne  strove  heartily  to  rule  his  people  well    the  erief  of 

o^Tkrisr"  Z*  t  '"^f '"  "^"^  ^^  <^-'i '"  thf  tousi 
01  AKnsios.     So  he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  kinsrmn 

SS?;  aT.'os^'I  f  ^7"^'  ^"'  -^  '•  Comrt'ou 
Sonle ''  qn  P^  '  ^""^  ^  T^  ^°  ^"^  ^^^^  among  thy 
Fk!  .•;  •  ^J^^""^  ^'^^^^  at  Tirvns,  and  the  men  of 

the  city  rejoiced  that  he  had  come  to  rule  over  them 
Thus  the  months  and  years  went  quickly  by  as  Perseus 
strove  with  all  his  might  to  make  hi«  nenS'i^^'^v  ^d 
to  guard  them  against  their  enemies." "  At  h^s  biddiS  ^e 
Cycldpes  came  from  the  far-off  Lvkian  land  aSd  S  It 

^^K^Tl'^f^  ^'^  cit/roundTbtT'^Tthe; 
helped  him  to  build  yet  another  city,  which  grew  in 
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after-times  to  be  even  greater  and  mightier  than  Tiryns. 
So  rose  the  walls  of  Mykenae,  and  there  too  the  oeople 
loved  and  honoured  Perseus  for  his  just  dealing  more 
than  for  all  the  deeds  which  he  had  done  with  the  sword 
of  Hermes.  At  last  the  time  came  when  the  hero  must 
rest  from  his  long  toil ;  but  as  they  looked  on  his  face, 
bright  and  beautiful  even  in  death,  the  minstrels  said, 
"  We  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more,  but  the  name  of 
Perseus  shall  never  die." 
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KEPHALOS  AND  PROKRIS 

h!JlV^^  "if  "^f"'  K^^^  ^^"'^  °^  Attica  none  was  so 
sS  i  .f  ^'?-^u''  tj!  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus. 
for  W  K  '.^'^'^^/  ^l^"'  ^^^^""^'^  heart,  not  .0  much 
ThP  Xh."^?  ?  as  for  her  goodness  and  her  gentleness. 
The  sight  of  her  fair  face,  and  the  sound  of  her  happy 
voice,  brought  gladness  to  all  who  saw  and  heard  her 
Every  one  stopped  to  listen  to  the  songs  which  she  sang 

who  HwPl.'^°[^'S^  ^"'"y  fl^^  ^°°"^'  ^"d  the  maiden! 
who  dwe  t  with  her  were  glad  when  the  hour  came  to  go 

mth  Prokns  and  wash  their  clothes  or  draw  water  from 
the  fountain.  Then,  when  all  her  tasks  were  ended  she 
would  roam  over  hill  and  valley,  into  every  nook 'and 
f  ^;  K  ^^^'lY"^^  no  f pot  in  all  the  land  where  Prokris  had 
hfu.u  }i!  ^ay/own  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
hills,  or  by  the  side  of  the  stream  where  it  murmured 
among  the  rocks  far  down  in  the  woody  glen.  So  passed 
her  days  away;  and  while  all  loved  her  and  rejoiced  to 
see  her  face,  only  Prokris  knew  not  of  her  own  beauty 
and  thought  not  of  her  own  goodness.  But  they  amongst 
whom  she  hved.  the  old  and  the  young,  the  sorrowful  and 
the  happy  all  said  that  Prokris.  the  child  of  Herse,  was 
always  as  fair  and  bright  as  the  dew  of  early  momiig 

Once  m  her  many  wanderings  she  had  chmbed  the 
heights  of  Mount  Hymettos,  almost  before  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  was  seen  in  the  sky.    Far  away  as  she 

cliffs  of  Euboea.  and  as  she  looked  she  saw  that  a  ship  was 
saihng  towards  the  shore  beneath  the  hill  of  Hymettos 
Presently  it  reached  the  shore,  and  she  could  see  that  a 
man  stepped  out  of  the  ship,  and  began  to  climb  the  hill 
while  the  rest  remained  on  the  beach.  As  he  came  nearer 
to  her.  Prokns  knew  that  his  face  was  very  fair,  and  she 
thought  that  she  had  never  seen  such  beauty  in  mortal 
man  before.     She  had  heard  that  sometimes  the  gods 
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come  down  from  their  home  on  Ol5nnpus  to  mingle 
among  the  children  of  men,  and  that  sometimes  the  bright 
heroes  were  seen  in  the  places  where  they  had  Uved  on 
the  earth  before  they  were  taken  to  dwell  in  the  halls  of 
Zeus.  As  the  stranger  came  near  to  her,  the  sun  rose 
up  brightly  and  without  a  cloud  from  the  dark  sea;  and 
its  hght  fell  on  his  face,  and  made  it  gleam  with  more 
than  mortal  beauty.  Gently  he  came  towards  her,  and 
said,  "  Lady,  I  am  come  from  the  far-off  eastern  land; 
and  as  I  drew  near  to  this  shore,  I  saw  that  some  one 
was  resting  here  upon  the  hill.  So  I  hastened  to  leave 
the  ship,  that,  I  might  learn  the  name  of  the  country 
which  I  have  reached.  My  name  is  Kephalos,  and  my 
father  Helios  lives  in  a  beautiful  home  beyond  the  sea; 
but  I  am  travelling  over  the  earth,  till  I  shall  have  gone 
over  every  land  and  seen  all  the  cities  which  men  have 
built.  Tell  me  now  thy  name,  and  the  name  of  this  fair 
land."  Then  she  said,  "  O  stranger,  my  name  is  Prokris, 
and  I  am  the  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus,  who  dwells 
at  Athens  yonder,  where  thou  seest  the  bright  hue  of 
Kephisos  flowing  gently  towards  the  sea."  So  Prokris 
guided  the  strangfer  to  her  father's  house;  and  Erech- 
theus received  him  kindly,  and  spread  a  banquet  before 
him.  But  as  they  feasted  and  drank  the  dark  red  wine, 
he  thought  almost  that  Kephalos  must  be  one  of  the 
bright  heroes  come  back  to  his  own  land,  so  fair  and 
beautiful  was  he  to  look  upon,  and  that  none  save  only 
his  own  child  Prokris  might  be  compared  to  him  for 
beauty. 

Long  time  Kephalos  abode  in  the  house  of  Erechtheus, 
and,  each  day,  he  loved  more  and  more  the  bright  and 
happy  Prokris;  and  Prokris  became  brighter  and  hap- 
pier, as  the  eye  of  Kephsdos  rested  gently  and  lovingly 
upon  her.  At  last  Kephalos  told  her  of  his  love,  and 
Erechtheus  gave  him  his  child  to  be  his  wife ;  and  there 
were  none  in  all  the  land  who  dwelt  together  in  a  love  so 
deep  and  pure  as  that  of  Kephalos  and  Prokris. 

But  among  the  maidens  of  that  land  there  was  one 
who  was  named  E6s.  She  too  was  fair  and  beautiful; 
but  she  had  not  the  gentle  spirit  and  the  guileless  heart 
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of  Prokris.    Whenever  Kephalos  wandered  forth  with 

s^ff  ^  ^fe,  then  Eds  would  seek  to  foUow  t^em 

i,^r  K^'   ^''.'^  '^^  f^^^  *^«"»  by  chance,  she  wS 

mtl^Z  '^"t  *°  '"'*  ^?"^  °^  *h«  ^^^  face  of  KephSos 
till  she  began  to  envy  the  happiness  of  Prokris     And  vi 

anS  ^^'  ""^^  '^''I  ^^  ^  ^«^*  «f  the  peopk  of  the  lln^ 
and  the  maidens  danced  on  the  soft  waS;  flrn,Vn!i  tS 
f^^t^n.  Kephalos  and  Eds  tdked    ofefher   Td  £6^ 

f"^''1^'!?""  *°  b^  ^a^"ed  away  by  her' e^  love 
From  that  day  she  sought  more  and  more  to  tdk  Zh 
Kephalos.  till  at  last  she  bowed  her  heS  beflre  WmTnS 

^eLtlv  ™  M?H^  ""^l"'  ^^^^-^   ^^*  K^Ph^^^^  s^d  S  her- 
gently      Maiden,  thou  art  fair  to  look  upon,  and  there 

T.  ^i^'^^.^h^  "^ay  love  thee  well,  and  thoi  dServSt 

ErJhTh  ''^^"y••  ^^*  ^  "^^y  "°t  l^ave  Prokn-s   wto 
Erechtheus  has  given  to  me  to  be  my  wife.    Forri ve  m? 

^I^^i'  p    ,  ?  P"^^  h^"^  gentleness  more  than  her  beaX 
and  Prokns  with  her  pure  love  and  guileless  heart  sS 

^t'^heTE/^  "^  '"'f^'^y  ot^erlraS'tl^  tt 
^n.       IhenE^s  answered  him  craftilv  "  O  KeohalnQ 
thou  h^t  suffered  thyself  to  be  deceived^'    ProSs  bvi 

would  come  back  to  his  mind,  as  he  looked^n  the  haDo^ 
ajid  guile  ess  Prokris.     He  had  begun  to  doubt  wheth^er 

M J.  ^»f  ^1  ^^  f  ""'^  *°  ^^s  that  he  would  prove  her 
love.  Then  E6s  told  him  how  to  do  so.  and  s^d  thaf  If 
he  came  before  his  wife  as  a  stranger  and  brought  to  her 

We  fo^kfpht:  ^  ''''''''  '^''  ^^^  -^^  '-^^  h:r 

evij^^yf f^-Xt^^^^^^^  td^d^pt^:,^ 

and  dwelt  m  another  land.     Sot   Uime  piS  on^^S^ 
many  weeks  and  months  had  gone  by;    arTd  P^^s 

h^^f  ^?  J^'P*  ^"  *^^  ^^^  °f  Erechtheus.  unril  the 
bnghtness  of  her  eye  was  dimmed  and  her  voice  hi  lost 
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its  gladness.  Day  after  day  she  sought  throughout  all 
the  land  for  Kephalos;  day  after  day  she  went  up  the 
hill  of  Hymettos,  and  as  she  looked  to  'ards  the  sea,  she 
said,  "Surely  he  will  come  back  again;  ah,  Kephalos, 
thou  knowest  not  the  love  which  thou  hast  forsaken." 
Thus  she  pined  away  in  her  sorrow,  although  to  all  who 
were  around  her  she  was  as  gentle  and  as  loving  as  ever. 
Her  father  was  now  old  and  weak,  and  he  knew  that  he 
must  soon  die;  but  it  grieved  him  most  of  all  that  he 
must  leave  his  child  in  a  grief  more  bitter  than  if  Kephalos 
had  remained  to  comfort  her.  So  Erechtheus  died,  and 
■  the  people  honoured  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  land ; 
but  Prokris  remained  in  his  house  desolate,  and  all  who 
saw  her  pitied  her  for  her  true  love  and  her  deep  sorrow. 
At  last  she  it\t  that  Kephalos  would  return  no  more, 
and  that  she  <  ould  no  more  be  happy  until  she  went  to 
her  father  in  the  bright  home  of  the  heroes  and  the  gods. 
Then  a  look  of  peace  and  loving  patience  came  over 
her  fair  face;  and  she  roamed  with  a  strange  gladness 
through  every  place  where  Kephalos  had  wandered  with 
her;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  Prokris  sat 
resting  in  the  early  morning  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Mount  Hymettos,  when  suddenly  she  beheld  a  man 
coming  near  to  her.  The  dress  was  strange,  but  she  half 
thought  she  knew  his  tall  form  and  the  light  step  as  he 
came  up  the  hill.  Presently  he  came  close  to  her,  and 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  strange  dream.  The  sight  of 
his  face  and  the  glance  of  his  eye  carried  her  back  to  the 
days  that  were  past,  and  she  started  up  and  ran  towards 
him,  saying,  "  O  Kephalos,  thou  art  come  back  at  last; 
how  couldst  thou  forsake  me  so  long  ?  "  But  the  stranger 
answered,  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice  (for  he  saw  that  she 
was  in  great  sorrow),  "  Lady,  thou  art  deceived.  I  am 
a  stranger  come  from  a  far  country,  and  I  seek  to  know 
the  name  of  this  land."  Then  Prokris  sat  down  again 
on  the  grass,  and  clasped  her  hands  and  said  slowly,  "  It 
is  changed  and  I  cannot  tell  how;  yet  surely  it  is  the 
voice  of  Kephalos."  Then  she  turned  to  the  stranger 
and  said,  "  O  stranger,  I  am  mourning  for  Kephalos 
whom  I  have  loved  and  lost ;  he  too  came  from  a  far  land 
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across  the  eastern  sea.  Dost  thou  know  him,  and  canst 
thou  tell  me  where  I  may  find  him  ?  "  And  the  straneer 
answered.  "  I  know  him.  lady;  he  is  again  in  his  own 
home  far  away,  whither  thou  canst  not  go;  yet  think 
not  of  him,  for  he  has  forgotten  his  love."  Then  the 
stranger  spoke  to  her  in  gentle  and  soothing  words,  until 
her  gnef  became  less  bitter.  Long  time  he  abode  in  the 
land;  and  it  pleased  Prokris  to  hear  his  voice  while  his 
eye  rested  kmdly  on  her,  until  she  almost  fancied  that 
she  was  with  Kephalos  once  more.  And  she  thought 
within  herself,  "  What  must  that  land  be,  from  which 
there  can  come  two  who  are  beautiful  as  the  bright 
heroes?  ^ 

^1  ^i  }^^^'  "^^^^  ^*^  ^°^*  ^"^  gentle  words  he  had 
soothed  her  sorrow,  the  stranger  spoke  to  her  of  his  love  • 
and  Prokns  felt  that  she  too  could  love  him,  for  had  not 
Kephalos  despised  her  love  and  forsaken  her  long  ago? 
So  he  said.  "  Canst  thou  love  me,  Prokris,  instead  of 
Kephalos  ?     and  when  she  gently  answered  "  Yes  "  then 
a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  stranger,  and  she  saw 
« Au    ^^M  P^phalos  himself  who  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
With  a  wild  cry  she  broke  from  him,  and  as  bitter  tears 
ran  down  her  cheek,  she  said,  "  O  Kephalos,  Kephalos 
why  hast  thou  done  thus  ?     All  mv  love  was  thine ;  and 
thou  hast  drawn  me  into  evil  deeds."     Then,  without 
tarrying  for  his  answer,  with  all  her  strength  she  fled 
away;  and  she  hastened  to  the  sea-shore  and  bade  them 
make  ready  a  ship  to  take  her  from  her  father's  land 
Sorrowfully  they  did  as  she  besought  them,  and  they 
took  her  to  the  island  of  Crete  far  away  in  the  eastern  sea 
When  Prokns  was  gone,  the  maiden  E6s  came  and 
stood  before  Kephalos,  and  she  said  to  him.  "  My  words 
are  true,  and  now  must  thou  keep  the  vow  by  which 
thou  didst  swear  to  love  me,  if  Prokris  should  yield 
herself  to  a  stranger."     So  Kephalos  dwelt  with  E6s- 
but  for  all  her  fond  words  he  could  not  love  her  as  still 
he  'oved  Prokns. 

Meanwhile  Prokris  wandered,  in  deep  and  bitter 
sorrow  among  the  hiUs  and  valleys  of  Crete.  She  cared 
not  to  look  on  the  fair  morning  as  it  broke  on  the  pale 
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path  of  night;  she  cared  not  to  watch  the  bright  sun  as 
he  rose  from  the  dark  sea,  or  when  he  sank  to  rest  behind 
the  western  waters.  For  her  the  earth  had  lost  all  its 
gladness,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  die.  But  one  day 
as  she  sat  on  a  hillside  and  looked  on  the  broad  plains 
which  lay  stretched  beneath,  suddenly  a  woman  stood 
before  her,  brighter  and  more  glorious  than  the  daughters 
of  men;  and  Prokris  knew,  from  the  spear  which  she 
held  in  her  hand  and  the  hound  which  crouched  before 
her,  that  it  was  Artemis,  the  mighty  child  of  Zeus  and 
L6t6.  Then  Prokris  fell  at  her  feet,  and  said,  "  O  lady 
Artemis,  pity  me  in  my  great  sorrow;  "  and  Artemis 
answered,  "Fear  not,  Prokris;  I  know  thy  grief. 
Kephalos  hath  done  thee  a  great  wrong,  but  he  shall 
fall  by  the  same  device  wherewith  he  requited  thy 
pure  and  trusting  love."  Then  she  gave  to  Prokris  her 
hound  and  her  spear,  and  said,  "  Hasten  now  to  thine  own 
land;  and  go  stand  before  Kephalos,  and  I  will  put  a 
spell  upon  him  that  he  may  not  know  thee.  Follow  him 
in  the  chase;  and  at  whatsoever  thou  mayest  cast  this 
spear,  it  shall  fall,  and  from  this  hound  no  prey  which 
thou  mayest  seek  for  shall  ever  escape." 

So  Prokris  sailed  back  to  the  land  of  Erechtheus  with 
the  gifts  of  Artemis.  And  when  Kephalos  went  to  the 
chase,  Prokris  followed  him;  and  all  the  glory  of  the 
hunt  fell  to  her  portion,  for  the  hound  struck  down  what- 
ever it  seized,  and  her  spear  never  missed  its  aim.  And 
Kephalos  marvelled  greatly,  and  said  to  the  maiden, 
"  Give  me  thy  hound  and  thy  spear;  "  and  he  besought 
the  stranger  many  times  for  the  gift,  till  at  last  Prokris 
said,  "I  will  not  give  them  but  for  thy  love;  thou 
must  forsake  E6s  and  come  to  dwell  with  me."  Then 
Kephalos  said,  "  I  care  not  for  Eds;  so  only  I  have  thy 
gifts,  thou  shalt  have  my  love."  But  even  as  he  spake 
these  words,  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  Prokris  herself  who  stood  before 
him.  And  Prokris  said,  "  Ah,  Kephalos,  once  more  thou 
hast  promised  to  love  me ;  and  now  may  I  keep  thy  love, 
and  remain  with  thee  always.  Almost  I  may  say  that  I 
never  loved  any  one  but  thee;   but  thou  art  changed. 
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Kephalos.  although  still  the  same;    else  wouldst  thou 

him  f  :4  1,  ^?  Kephalos  besought  Prokris  to  forgive 
?or;h  "  ^K  T'A  ^  am  caught  in  the  trap  which  ifJd 
for  thee;  but  I  have  faUen  deeper.     When  thou  gavest 

thfnWh  ^T  ""'  ?-1  ^'^  '^'^''^'''  ''  P^^^^^d  thee  yeMo 
thmk  that  I  was  like  Kephalos ;  and  now  my  vow  to  thee 

has  been  given  for  the  mere  gifts  which  I  coveted."    But 
Prokns  only  said.      My  joy  is  come  back  to  me  again 
and  now  I  will  leave  thee  no  more  "  ^ 

So  once  more,  in  the  land  of  Erechtheus,  Prokris  and 
Kephalos  dwelt  together  in  a  true  and  a  de^  love 
Hmir?  *^'y  wandered  over  hill  and  dale  as  in  the 
times  that  were  past,  and  looked  out  from  the  heights  of 
Hymettos  to  the  white  shore  of  Euboea.  as  it  gUstened  Tn 

Shit  '"''J  ^"^- .?'''  whenever  he  went  t^o  tSe 
vnth  the  hound  and  the  spear  of  Artemis.  Prokris  saw 
that  Eds  s  ,11  watched  if  haply  she  might  talk  with 
Kephalos  alone,  and  win  him  again  for  herself,  ^ce 
more  she  was  happy  but  her  happiness  was  not  what  it 
had  been  when  Kephalos  first  gave  her  his  love  while 
her  father  Erechtheus  was  yet%live.     She  knew^hat 

from  the  danger  of  her  treacherous  look  and  enticine 
words.     So  she  kept  ever  near  him  in  the  chase     Ithough 

..  Prl^''  "°i  V^"l  *^"^  ^^  ^^'"^  t°  P^ss  tha   one  day 
as  Prokns  watched  him  from  a  thicket,  the  folds  of  he^ 
dress  nistled  against  the  branches,  so  that  Kephalos 
thought  It  was  some  beast  moving  from  its  den    and 

mark    'xhe'n'  tV^'f.^'  ^^*^"^^^  '^^^  "--  "^^^-<i  ^ts 
^H..^i     Ki     ^  heard  the  cry  as  of  one  who  has  received 
a  deadly  blow,  and  when  he  hastened  into  the  thicket 
Prokns  lay  smitten  down  to  the  earth  before  him     The 
coldness  of  death  was  on  her  face,  and  her  bright  eye 

7Z  ^^r^  v\^7  '^'^f '  ^^'  ^'  ^^^*"g  ^'  ^^e^'  while  she 
said.     O  Kephalos  It  gneves  me  not  that  thy  ami  hath 

f^^  r/'^TTu  J-^?^^  *hy  ^«^^'  ^"d  having  it.  I  go 
to  the  land  of  the  bnght  heroes,  where  my  fathlr  Erech- 
theus IS  waiting  for  his  child,  and  where  *^—  --  -  " 
one  day  meet  me. 


dwell  with  me  for 


ever. 


One 
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loving  look  she  gave  to  Kephalos,  and  the  smile  of  part- 
ing vanished  in  the  stillness  of  death. 

Then  over  the  body  of  Prokris  Kephalos  wept  tears 
of  bitter  sorrow;  and  he  said,  "  Ah.  E6s,  E6s.  well  hast 
thou  rewarded  me  for  doubting  once  a  love  such  as  thou 
couldst  never  feel."  Many  days  and  many  weeks  he 
mourned  for  his  lost  love;  and  daily  he  sat  on  the  slopes 
of  Hymettos,  and  thought  ith  a  calm  and  almost  happy 
grief  how  Prokris  there  had  rested  by  his  side.  All  this 
time  the  spear  of  Artemis  was  idle,  and  the  hound  went 
not  forth  to  the  chase,  until  chieftains  came  from  other 
lands  to  ask  his  aid  against  savage  beasts  or  men. 
Among  them  came  Amphitryon,  the  lord  of  Thebes,  to 
ask  for  help;  and  Kephalos  said.  "  I  will  do  as  thou 
wouldst  have  me.  It  is  time  that  I  should  begin  to 
journey  to  the  bright  land  where  Prokris  dwells  beyond 
the  western  sea."  .     ^,    x,      ^     a 

So  he  went  with  Amphitryon  into  the  Theban  land, 
and  hunted  out  the  savage  beasts  which  wasted  his 
harvests  •  and  then  he  journeyed  on  till  he  came  to  the 
home  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi.  There  the  god  bade 
him  hasten  to  the  western  sea,  where  he  should  once 
again  find  Prokris.  Onward  he  went,  across  the  heights 
and  vales  of  iEtoUa.  until  at  last  he  stood  on  the  Leu- 
kadian  cape  and  looked  out  on  the  blue  waters.  The 
sun  was  sinking  low  down  in  the  sky.  and  the  golden 
clouds  of  evening  were  gathered  round  him  as  he  hastened 
to  his  rest.  And  Kephalos  said,  "  Here  must  I  rest  also, 
for  my  journey  is  done,  and  Prokris  is  waiting  for  me  m 
the  brighter  land."  There  on  the  white  cliff  he  stood, 
and  just  as  the  sun  touched  the  waters,  the  strength  of 
Kephalos  failed  him,  and  he  sank  gently  into  the  sea. 

So  again,  in  the  homes  of  the  bright  heroes,  Kephalos 
found  the  wife  whom  he  had  loved  and  slain. 
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SKYLLA 

From  the   turret   of  her  father's   house.   Skylla,   the 
daughter  of  Nisos,  watched  the  ships  of  King  Minos, 
as  they  drew  near  from  the  island  of  Crete.     Their  white 
sails,  and  the  spears  of  the  Cretan  warriors,  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine,  as  the  crested  waves  rose  and  fell,  carrying 
the  long  billows  to  the  shore.     As  she  watched  the  goodly 
sight,  Skylla  thought  sadly  of  the  days  that  were  gone, 
when  her  father  had  sojourned  as  a  guest  in  the  halls  of 
King  Minos,  and  she  had  looked  on  his  face  as  on  the 
face  of  a  friend.    But  now  there  was  strife  between  the 
chieftains  of  Crete  and  Megara,  for  Androgeds,  the  son 
of  Minos,  had  been  slain  by  evil  men  as  he  journeyed 
from  Megara  to  Athens,  and  Minos  was  come  hither  with 
his  warriors  to  demand  the  price  of  his  blood.     But  when 
the  herald  came  with  the  message  of  Minos,  the  face  of 
Nisos  the  king  flushed  with  anger,  as  he  said,  "  Go  thy 
way  to  him  that  sent  thee,  and  tell  him  that  he  who  is 
guarded  by  the  undying  gods  cares  not  for  the  wrath 
of  men  whose  spears  shall  be  snapped  like  bulrv^.hes." 
Then  said  the  herald,  "  I  cannot  read  thy  riddle,  chief- 
tain of  Megara;   but  the  blood  of  the  gods  runs  in  the 
veins  of  Minos,  and  it  cannot  be  that  the  son  of  Europa 
shall  fall  under  the  hands  of  thee  or  of  thy  people." 

The  sun  went  down  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  behind 
the  purple  heights  of  Geraneia;  and  as  the  mists  of 
evening  fell  upon  the  land,  the  warriors  of  Minos  made 
ready  for  the  onset  on  the  morrow.  But  when  the  light 
of  E6s  flushed  the  eastern  sky  and  the  men  of  Crete  went 
forth  to  the  battle,  their  strength  and  their  brave  deeds 
availed  them  nothing,  for  the  arms  of  the  mightiest 
became  weak  as  the  hands  of  a  little  child,  because  the 
secret  spell,  in  which  lay  the  strength  of  the  undying  gods, 
guarded  the  city  of  Nisos.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that, 
as  day  by  day  they  fought  in  vain  against  the  walls  of 
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Megara,  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  Crete  waxed  feeble,  and 

SS  g!!S*  ^  ^^  '^'  "°*  *^'*^''  *^  ^^^^  ^Sainst  the 

♦K^S*  ^l^*^  ^^^xr?  ^^"°^  *^^  *^'s  men  against  the  cHy, 
the  daughter  of  Nisos  had  looked  forth  from  her  turret 
ajid  she  saw  his  face,  beautiful  as  in  the  days  when 
she  had  sojourned  in  his  house  at  Gnossos,  and  flushed 
with  the  pride  and  eagerness  of  war.  Then  the  heart  of 
Skylla  was  fUled  with  a  strange  love,  and  ihe  spake 
musingly  within  herself.  "  To  what  end  is  this  strife  of 
armed  men?  Love  is  beyond  all  treasures,  and  brighter 
for  me  than  the  love  of  others  would  be  one  kindly  look 
from  the  bright  son  of  Europa.  I  know  *  he  spell  which 
keeps  the  city  of  the  Megarians;  and  where  is  the  evil  of 
the  deed,  if  I  take  the  purple  lock  of  hair  which  the  gods 
have  given  to  my  father  as  a  pledge  that,  so  long  Is  it 
remains  untouched,  no  harm  shall  befall  his  people  ?     If 

l^fVl  S  ^*"u-'  }^^  '.^'"^^^^  '^  ^"d^d'  ^nd  it  may  be 
tnat  1  shall  win  his  love. 

earth  and  all  the  sons  of  men  were  buried  in  a  deep  sleep 
fh^r^  ?!r^  stealthily  into  her  father's  chamber,  and 
f  h°  *  5u  Pr"??^^  ^"""^^  ^"  ^h'^h  lay  his  strength  and 
the  strength  of  his  people.  Then,  as  the  tints  oi  early 
morning  stole  across  the  dark  heavens,  the  watchman  of 
the  Cretans  beheld  the  form  of  a  woman  as  she  drew 
iSfn  J°  x^  and  bade  them  lead  her  to  the  tent  of  King 
Minos.  When  she  was  brought  before  him.  with  down- 
cast  face  she  bowed  herself  to  the  .arth  and  said  ^I 
have  sojourned  in  thy  halls  in  the  days  that  are  gone 
when  there  was  peace  betv.  n  thee  and  the  house  of  my 
father  Nisos.  O  Minos,  peace  is  better  than  wL  Sd 
of  aU  treasures  the  most  precious  is  love.     Look  on  me 

Sf  th?v"V"  '^'  ?"".'.^  ^^y^'  ^^^  ^'  ^  gr-^t  price  do 
I  seek  thy  kindness.  In  this  purple  lock  is  the  strength 
of  my  father  and  of  his  people.''  Then  a  strange  s^e 
passed  over  the  face  of  Minos,  as  he  said.  "  The  gifts  of 

shJirS'^'"',"'"?  "°l^  "S^*^y  ^^^t  aside;  the  .Iquit^ 
sh^  be  made  when  the  turmoil  of  strife  is  ended. " 
With  a  mighty  shout  the  Cretan  warriors  went  forth  to 
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the  onset  as  the  fiery  horses  of  Helios  rose  up  with  his 
cjanot  into  the  kindled  heaven.    Straightway  the  walls 
of  Megara  fell,  and  the  men  of  Crete  burst  into  the  house 
ot  Nisos.     So  the  city  was  taken,  and  Minos  made  ready 
to  go  against  the  men  of  Athens,  for  on   them  also 
fte  sought  to  take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  son 
Androge6s.     But  even  as  he  hastened  to  his  ship.  Skylla 
stood  before  him  on  the  sea-shore.     "  Thy  victorv'  is 
Ju"*  7,^'"  ^^^  ^^'^ '  "  ^^^^"^  is  the  requital  of  my  cift '  " 
Then  Minos  answered.  "  She  who  cares  not  for  the  father 
that  has  cherished  her  has  her  own  reward ;  and  the  gift 
which  thou  didst  bring  me  is  beyond  human  recompenS  " 
A  i!?^*, southern  breeze  swelled  the  outspread  sail 
and  the  ship  of  Minos  danced  gaily  over  the  ripplinL' 

^tc-"""  ^?l  ^,"^°"^e»t  the  daughter  of  Nisos  stood 
musing  on  the  shore.  Then  she  stretched  forth  her  arms 
as  with  a  low  cry  of  bitter  anguish  she  said,  "  O  Love  thy 

An'JfrnH^^T.^■  l^^^u^  ^'^^  ^'^^  P«'isoned  by  the  smile  of 
Aphrodite!  So  the  waters  closed  over  the  daughter 
of  Nisos.  as  she  plunged  into  the  blue  depths;  but  the 
stnfe  which  vexes  the  sons  of  men  follows  her  still,  when 
the  eagle  swoops  down  from  the  cloud  for  his  prey  in  the 
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PHRIXOS    ^\^  ilELLE 


Many,  many  years  ago,  the  ■  w  j « 
and  he  had  a  wife  whose  n  u  k'  \v.> 
two  children — a  boy  and  •  t*  1. 
was  Phrixos,  and  his  sistei  a  .is  <..  li 
good  and  happy  children,  a  id  pi 
the  fields,  and  their  mother  '  .'eph- 


'nan  called  Athamas, 

Nep'-''      They  had 

y.--        .e  of  the  boy 

'  •  U-  9     They  were 

jt  merrily  in 

.  d  them  dearly. 


But  by  and  by  their  mother  was  taken  away  from  them  ; 
and  their  father  Athamas  forgot  all  about  her,  for  he 
had  not  loved  her  as  he  ouglit  to  do.  And  very  soon  he 
married  another  wife  whose  name  was  Ino ;  but  she  was 
harsh  and  unkind  to  Phrixos  and  Helle,  and  they  began 
to  be  very  unhappy.  Their  cheeks  were  no  more  rosy, 
and  their  faces  no  longer  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  as 
they  used  to  do  when  they  could  go  home  to  their 
mother  Nephele ;  and  so  they  played  less  and  less,  until 
none  would  have  thought  that  they  '•  ere  the  same 
children  who  were  so  happy  before  Nephele  was  taken 
away.  But  Ino  hated  these  poor  children,  for  she  was 
a  cruel  woman,  and  she  longed  to  get  rid  of  Phrixos  and 
Helle,  and  she  thought  how  she  might  do  so.  So  she  said 
that  Phrixos  spoilt  all  the  com,  and  prevented  it  from 
growing,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
bread  till  he  was  killed.  At  last  she  persuaded  Athamas 
that  he  ought  to  kill  Phrixos.  But  although  Athamas 
cared  nothing  about  Phrixos  and  Helle,  still  their  mother 
Nephele  saw  what  was  going  on,  although  they  could  not 
see  her,  because  there  was  a  cloud  between  them;  and 
Nephele  was  determined  that  Athamas  should  not  hurt 
Phrixos.  So  she  sent  a  ram,  which  had  a  golden  fleece, 
to  carry  her  children  away;  and  one  day,  when  they 
were  sitting  down  on  the  grass  (for  they  were  too  sad  and 
unhappy  to  play),  they  saw  a  beautiful  ram  come  into  the 
field.  And  Phrixos  said  to  Helle,  "  Sister,  look  at  this 
sheep  that  is  coming  to  us;   see,  he  shines  all  over  like 


Phrixos  and  Hellc 


^^3 


sold — his  horns  are  made  of  gold,  and  all  the  hair  on  his 

tody  is  golden  too. ' '    So  the  ram  came  nearer  and  nearer, 

aid  at  last  he  lay  down  quite  close  to  them,  and  looked 

so  quiet  that  Phrixos  and  Helle  were  not  at  all  afraid  of 

him     Then  they  played  with  the  sheep,  and  they  took 

him  by  the  horns,  and  stroked  his  golden  fleece,  and 

patted  him  on  the  head;  and  the  ram  looked  so  pleased 

that  ihey  thought  they  would  like  to  have  a  ride  on  his 

back.    So  Phrixos  got  up  first,  and  put  his  arms  round 

the  rara's  neck,  and  little  Helle  got  up  behind  lier  brother 

and  put  her  arms  round  his  waist,  and  then  they  called 

to  the  ram  to  stand  up  and  carry  them  about.     And  the 

ram  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  began  to  walk  first,  and 

then  to  run.     By  and  by  it  rose  up  from  the  ground  and 

began  to  fly.     And  when  it  first  loft  the  earth.  Phrixos 

and  Helle  became  frightened,  and  they  begged  the  ram 

to  go  down  again  and  put  them  upon  the  ground;   but 

the  ram  turned  his  head  round,  and  looked  so  gently  at 

them,  that  they  were  not  afraid  anv  more.     So  Phrixos 

told  Helle  to  hold  on  tight  round  his  waist ;  and  he  said, 

"  Dear  Helle,  do  not  be  afraid,  for  I  do  not  think  the 

ram  means  to  do  us  any  harm,  and  1  almost  fancy  that  he 

must  have  been  sent  by  our  dear  mother  Nephele,  and 

that  he  will  carry  us  to  some  better  country,  where  the 

people  will  be  kind  to  us  as  our  mother  used  to  be." 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  just  as  the  ram  began  to  fly 
away  with  the  two  children  on  its  back,  Ino  and  Athamas 
came  into  the  field,  thinking  how  they  might  kill  Phrixos, 
but  they  could  not  see  him  anywhere;  and  when  they 
looked  up,  then,  high  up  in  the  air  over  their  heads,  they 
saw  the  ram  flying  away  with  the  children  on  its  back. 
So  they  cried  out  and  made  a  great  noise,  and  threw 
stones  up  into  the  air,  thinking  that  the  ram  would  get 
frightened  and  come  down  to  the  earth  again;  but  the 
ram  did  not  care  how  much  noise  they  made  or  how  many 
stones  they  threw  up.  On  and  on  he  flew,  higher  and 
higher,  till  at  last  he  looked  only  like  a  little  yellow  speck 
in  the  blue  sky;  and  then  Ino  and  Athamas  saw  him 
no  more. 
So  these  wicked  people  sat  down,  very  angry  and  un- 
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happy.  They  were  sorry  because  Phrixos  and  HeU6  had 
got  away  aU  safe,  when  they  wanted  to  kiU  them.  Bat 
they  were  much  more  sorry  because  they  had  gone  avay 
on  the  back  of  a  ram  whose  fleece  was  made  of  gold  So 
Ino  said  to  Athamas,  "  What  a  pity  that  we  did  not 
come  mto  the  field  a  little  sooner,  for  then  we  might  have 
caught  this  ram  and  killed  him  and  stripped  off  his  golden 
fleece,  and  we  should  have  been  rich  for  the  rest  of  our 
days." 

All  this  time  the  ram  was  flying  on  and  on,  higher  and 
higher,  with  Phrixos  and  Helle  on  its  back.  And  Helld 
began  to  be  very  tired,  and  she  said  to  her  brother  that 
she  could  not  hold  on  much  longer;  and  Phrixos  said, 

Dear  Helle,  try  and  hold  on  as  long  as  you  possibly  can : 
I  dare  say  the  ram  will  soon  reach  the  place  to  which 
he  wants  to  carry  us,  and  then  you  shall  lie  down  on  the 
soft  grass,  and  have  such  pleasant  sleep  that  you  will  not 
feel  tired  any  more."  But  Helle  said,  "  Dearest  Phrixos 
I  will  indeed  try  and  hold  fast  as  long  as  I  can  ■  but  my 
arms  are  becoming  so  weak  that  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  hold  on  long."  And  by  and  by,  when  she 
grew  weaker,  she  said,  "  Dear  Phrixos,  if  I  fall  off,  you 
will  not  see  Helle  any  more ;  but  you  must  not  forget  her 
you  must  always  love  her  as  much  as  she  loved  you ;  and 
then  some  day  or  other  we  shall  see  each  other  again 
and  hve  with  our  dear  mother  Nephelg."  Then  Phrixos 
said,  "  Try  and  hold  fast  a  little  longer  still.  Helld.  I 
can  never  love  any  one  so  much  as  I  love  you :  but  I  want 
you  to  hve  with  me  on  the  earth,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  hving  without  you." 

But  it  was  of  no  use  that  he  talked  so  kindly  and  tried 
to  encourage  his  sister,  because  he  was  not  able  to  make 
u  n^f  ^^  ^^^  ^°^y  stronger:  so  by  and  by  poor 
Helle  fell  off,  just  as  they  were  flying  over  a  narrow  part 
of  the  sea;  and  she  fell  into  it,  and  was  drowned.  And 
the  people  called  the  part  of  the  sea  where  she  fell  in 
the  Hellespont,  which  means  the  sea  of  httle  Hell^. 

So  Phrixos  was  left  alone  on  the  ram's  back :  and  the 
ram  fiew  on  and  on  a  long  way,  till  it  came  to  the  palace 
of  Aidtes,  the  King  of  Kolchis.    And  King  Aidtes  was 
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walking  about  in  his  garden,  when  he  looked  up  into  the 

sky,  and  saw  something  which  looked  very  like  a  yellow 

sheep  with  a  little  boy  on  its  back.    And  King  Aifites 

was  greatly  amazed,  for  he  had  never  seen  so  strange  a 

thing  before;  and  he  called  his  wife  and  his  children,  and 

every  one  else  that  was  in  his  house,  to  come  and  see  this 

wonderful  sight.     And  they  looked,  and  saw  the  ram 

coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  they  knew  that  it 

really  was  a  boy  on  its  back;   and  by  and  by  the  ram 

came  down  upon  the  earth  near  their  feet,  and  Phrixos 

got  off  its  back.    Then  King  AiStes  went  up  to  him,  and 

took  him  by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  who  he  was;'  and 

he  said,  "  Tell  me,  little  boy,  how  it  is  that  you  'come 

here,  riding  in  this  strange  way,  on  the  back  of  a  ram." 

Then  Phrixos  told  him  how  the  ram  had  come  into  the 

field  where  he  and  Helle  were  playing,  and  had  carried 

thfim  away  from  Ino  and  Athamas,  who  were  very  un- 

kmd  to  them,  and  how  Httle  Helle  had  gr  wn  tired,  and 

fallen  off  his  back,  and  had  been  drowned  in  the  sea. 

Then  King  Ai#tes  took  Phrixos  up  in  his  arms,  and  said, 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  will  take  care  of  you  and  give  you 

all  that  you  want,  and  no  one  shall  hurt  you  here;  and 

the  ram  which  has  carried  you  through  the  air  shall  stay 

in  this  beautiful  place,  whei  e  he  will  have  as  much  grass 

to  eat  as  he  can  possibly  want,  and  a  stream  to  drink  out 

of  and  to  bathe  in  whenever  he  Hkes." 

So  Phrixos  was  taken  into  the  palace  of  King  AiStes, 
and  everybody  loved  him,  because  he  was  good  and  kind! 
and  never  hurt  any  one.  And  he  grew  up  healthy  and 
strong,  and  he  learnt  to  ride  about  the  country  and  to 
leap  and  run  over  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  swim  about 
in  the  clear  rivers.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  sister 
Helle,  for  he  loved  her  still  as  much  as  ever,  and  very 
often  he  wished  that  she  could  come  and  live  with  him 
again ;  but  he  knew  that  she  was  now  with  his  mother 
Nephele,  in  the  happy  land  in  which  good  people  go 
after  they  are  dead.  And  therefore  he  was  never  un- 
happy when  he  thought  of  his  sister,  for  he  said,  "  One 
day  I  too  shall  be  taken  to  that  bright  land,  and  live 
with  my  mother  and  my  sister  again,  if  I  try  always  to 
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do  what  is  right."  And  very  often  he  used  to  go  and 
see  the  beautiful  ram  with  the  golden  fleece  feeding  in 
the  garden,  and  stroke  its  golden  locks. 

But  the  ram  was  not  so  strong  now  as  he  was  when  he 
flew  through  the  air  with  Phrixos  and  Hell^  on  his  back, 
for  he  was  growing  old  and  weak;  and  at  last  the  ram 
died,  and  Phrixos  was  very  sorry.  And  King  Aietes 
had  the  golden  fleece  taken  off  from  his  body,  and  they 
nailed  it  up  upon  the  wall ;  and  every  one  came  to  look 
at  the  fleece  which  was  made  of  gold,  and  to  hear  the 
story  of  Phrixos  and  Helle. 

But  all  this  while  Athamas  and  Ino  had  been  hunting 
about  everywhere,  to  see  if  they  could  find  out  where 
the  ram  had  gone  with  the  children  on  his  back;    and 
they  asked  every  one  whom  they  met,  if  they  had  seen 
a  sheep  with  a  fleece  of  gold  carrying  away  two  children. 
But  no  one  could  tell  them  anything  about  it,  till  at  last 
they  came  to  the  house  of  Aietes,  the  King  of  Kolchis. 
And  they  came  to  the  door,  and  asked  Aietes  if  he  had 
seen  Phrixos  and  Helll,  and  the  sheep  with  the  golden 
fleece.     Then  Aietes  said  to  them,  "  I  have  never  seen 
httle  Hell6,  for  she  fell  off  from  the  ram's  back,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  sea;   but  Phrixos  is  with  me  still;   and 
as  for  the  ram,  see  here  is  his  golden  fleece  nailed  up 
upon  the  wall."     And  just  then  Phrixos  happened  to 
come  in,  and  Aietes  asked  them,  "  Look  now,  and  tell 
me  if  this  is  the  Phrixos  whom  you  are  seeking."     And 
when  they  saw  him  they  said,  "It  is  indeed  the  same 
Phrixos  who  vent  away  on  the  ram's  back;    but  he  is 
grown  into  a  great  man :  "  and  they  began  to  be  afraid, 
because   they   thought   they  could   not    now   ill-treat 
Phrixos.  as  they  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
So  they  tried  to  entice  him  away  by  pretending  to  be 
glad  to  see  him;   and  they  said,  "  Come  away  with  us, 
and  we  shall  Uve  happily  together."     But  Phrixos  saw 
from  the  look  of  their  faces  that  they  were  not  telling 
the  truth,  and  that  they  hated  him  still;   and  he  said 
to  them,  "  I  will  not  go  with  you ;  King  Aietes  has  been 
very  good  to  me,  and  you  were  always  unkind  to  me 
and  to  my  sister,  and  therefore  I  will  never  leave  King 
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Aietes  to  go  away  with  you."  Then  they  said  to  Ai^tes. 
Phnxos  may  stay  here,  but  give  us  the  golden  fleece 
which  came  from  the  ram  that  carried  away  the  children." 
But  the  king  saiu,  "  I  will  not;— I  know  that  you  only 
ask  for  it  because  you  wish  to  sell  it,  and  therefore  vou 
shall  not  have  it." 

Then  Ino  and  Athamas  turned  away  in  a  rage,  and 
went  to  their  own  country  again,  wretched  and  un- 
happy because  they  could  not  get  the  golden  fleece. 
And  they  told  every  one  that  the  fleece  of  the  ram  was 
in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Kolchis,  and  they  tried  to 
persuade  every  one  to  go  in  a  great  ship  and  take  away 
the  fleece  by  force.     So  a  great  many  people  came,  and 
they  all  got  into  a  large  ship  called  the  Argo.  and 
they  sailed  and  sailed,  until  at  last  they  came  to  Kolchis. 
Then  they  sent  some  one  to  ask  Aietes  to  give  them  the 
golden  fleece;  but  he  would  not ;  and  they  would  never 
have  found  the  fleece  again,  if  the  wise  maiden  Medeia 
had  not  shown  lason  hew  he  might  do  the  bidding  of 
King  Aietes.     But  wlien  lason  had  won  the  prize  and 
they  had  sailed  back  agaiu  to  their  own  land,  the  fleece 
was  not  given  to  Athamas  and  Ino.     The  other  people 
took  It,  for  they  said.  "  It  is  quite  right  that  we  should 
have  It,  to  make  up  for  all  our  trouble  in  helping  to  get 
It."     So,  with  all  their  greediness,  these  wretched  people 
remained  as  poor  and  as  miserable  as  ever. 
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MEDEIA 

Far  away  in  the  Kolchian  land,  where  her  father  Aietes 
was  king,  the  wise  maiden  Medeia  saw  and  loved  lason, 
who  had  come  in  the  ship  Argo  to  search  for  the  golden 
fleece.  To  her  Zeus  had  given  a  wise  and  cunning  heart, 
and  she  had  power  over  the  hidden  things  of  the  earth, 
and  nothing  in  the  broad  sea  could  withstand  her  might. 
She  had  speUs  to  tame  the  monsters  which  vex  the 
children  of  men,  and  to  bring  back  youth  to  the  wrinkled 
face  and  the  tottering  limbs  of  the  old.  But  the  spells 
of  Eros  were  mightier  still,  and  the  wise  maiden  forgot 
her  cunning  as  she  looked  on  the  fair  cotmtenance  of 
lason ;  and  she  said  within  herself  that  she  would  make 
him  conqueror  in  his  struggle  for  the  golden  fleece,  and 
go  with  him  to  be  his  wife  in  the  far-off  western  land.  So 
King  Aietes  brought  up  in  vain  the  fire-breathing  bulls 
that  they  might  scorch  lason  as  he  ploughed  the  land 
with  the  dragon's  teeth;  and  in  vain  from  these  teeth 
sprang  up  the  harvest  of  armed  men  ready  for  strife  and 
bloodshed.  For  Medeia  had  anointed  the  body  of  lason 
with  ointment,  so  that  the  fiery  breath  of  the  bulls  hurt 
him  not ;  and  by  her  bidding  he  cast  a  stone  among  the 
aiTTied  men,  and  they  fought  with  one  another  for  the 
stone  till  all  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.  Still  King 
Aietes  would  not  give  to  him  the  golden  fleece ;  and  the 
heart  of  lason  was  cast  down  till  Medeia  came  to  him  and 
bade  him  follow  her.  Then  she  led  him  to  a  hidden  dell 
where  the  dragon  guarded  the  fleece,  and  she  laid  her 
spells  on  the  monster  and  brought  a  heavy  sleep  upon 
his  eyes,  while  lason  took  the  Heece  and  hastened  to 
carry  it  on  board  the  ship  Argo. 

So  Medeia  left  her  father's  house,  and  wandered  with 
lason  into  many  lands— to  lolkos,  to  Athens,  and  to 
Argos.  And  wherever  she  went,  men  marvelled  at  her 
for  her  wisdom  and  her  beauty;  but  as  they  looked  on 
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her  fair  face  and  listened  to  her  gentle  voice,  they  knew 
not  the  power  of  the  maiden's  wrath  if  any  one  should  do 
her  wrong.  So  she  dwelt  at  lolkos  in  the  house  of  Pelias, 
who  had  sent  forth  lason  to  look  for  the  golden  fleece, 
that  he  might  not  be  king  in  his  stead ;  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias  loved  the  beautiful  Medeia,  for  they  dreamed 
not  that  she  had  sworn  to  avenge  on  Pelias  the  wrong 
which  he  had  done  to  lason.  Craftily  she  told  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  of  the  power  of  her  spells,  which 
could  tame  the  fire-breathing  bulls,  and  lull  the  dragon 
to  sleep,  and  bring  back  the  brightness  of  youth  to  the 
withered  cheeks  of  the  old.  And  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
said  to  her,  "  Our  father  is  old,  and  his  limbs  are  weak 
and  tottering;  show  us  how  once  more  he  can  be  made 
yourig."  Then  Medeia  took  a  ram  and  cut  it  up,  and 
put  its  limbs  into  a  cauldron,  and  when  she  had  boiled 
them  on  the  hearth  there  came  forth  a  lamb;  and  she 
said,  "  So  shall  your  father  be  brought  back  again  to 
youth  and  strength,  if  ye  will  do  to  him  as  I  have  dont- 
to  the  ram;  and  when  the  time  is  come,  I  will  speak  the 
words  of  my  spell,  and  the  change  shall  be  accomplished." 
So  the  daughters  of  Pelias  followed  her  counsel,  and  put 
the  body  of  their  father  into  the  cauldron;  and,  as  it 
boiled  on  the  hearth,  Medeia  said,  "  I  must  go  up  to  the 
housetop  and  look  forth  on  the  broad  heaven,  that  I  may 
know  the  time  to  speak  the  words  of  my  cbarm."  Ar  d  the 
fire  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer,  but  Medeia  gazed  on  at  the 
bright  stars,  and  came  not  down  from  the  housetop  till 
the  limbs  of  Pelias  were  consumed  away. 

Then  a  look  of  fierce  hatred  passed  over  her  face,  and 
she  said,  "  Daughters  of  Pelias,  ye  have  slain  your  father, 
and  I  go  with  lason  to  the  land  of  Argos."  So  thither 
she  sped  with  him  in  her  dragon  chariot  which  bore  them 
to  the  house  of  King  Kreon. 

Long  time  she  abode  in  Argos,  rejoicing  in  the  love 
of  lason  and  at  the  sight  of  her  children  who  were  grow- 
ing up  in  strength  and  beauty.  But  lason  cared  less 
and  less  for  the  wise  and  cunning  Medeia,  for  she  seemed 
not  to  him  as  one  of  the  daughters  of  men ;  and  he  loved 
more  to  look  on  Glauke  the  daughter  of  the  king,  till  at 
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last  he  longed  to  be  free  from  the  love  and  the  power  of 
Medeia. 

Then  men  talked  in  Argos  of  the  love  of  lason  for  the 
beautiful  Glauke;  and  Medeia  heard  how  he  was  going 
to  wed  another  wife.     Once  more  her  face  grew  dark 
with  anger,  as  when  she  left  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
mourning  for  their  father;   and  she  vowed  a  vow  that 
lason  should  repent  of  his  great  treachery.     But  she  hid 
her  anger  within  her  heart,  and  her  eye  was  bright  and 
her  voice  was  soft  and  gentle  as  she  spake  to  lason  and 
said.     They  tell  me  that  thou  art  to  wed  the  daughter 
of  Kreon;   I  had  not  thought  thus  to  lose  the  love  for 
which  I  left^y  father's  house  and  came  with  thee  to  the 
land  of  strangers.     Yet  do  I  chide  thee  not.  for  it  may 
be  thou  canst  not  love  the  wise  Kolchian  maiden  hke 
the  soft  daughters  of  the  Argive  land;    and  yet  thou 
knowest  not  altogether  how  I  have  loved  thee.     Go  then 
and  dwell  with  Glauke.  and  I  will  send  her  a  bright  gift 
so  that  thou  mayest  not  forget  the  days  that  are  past." 
So  Jason  went  away,  well  pleased  that  Medeia  had 
spoken  to  him  gently  and  upbraided  him  not;  and  pre- 
sently his  children  came  after  him  to  the  house  of  Kreon, 
and  said.  "  Father,  we  have  brought  a  wreath  for  Glauke' 
and  a  robe  which  Helios  gave  to  our  mother  Medeia 
before  she  came  away  with  thee  from  the  house  of  her 
father."     Then  Glauke  came  forth  eagerly  to  take  the 
gifts;  and  she  placed  the  glittering  wreath  on  her  head 
and  wrapped  the  robe  round  her  slender  form.     Like  a 
happy  child,  she  looked  into  a  mirror  to  watch  the  spark- 
ling of  the  jewels  on  her  fair  forehead,  and  sat  down  on 
the  couch  playing  with  the  folds  of  the  robe  of  Helios. 
But  soon  a  look  of  pain  passed  over  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  a  fiery  light  as  she  hfted  her  hand  to  take 
the  wreath  away ;  but  the  will  of  Medeia  was  accomplished 
for  the  poison  had  eaten  into  her  veins,  and  the  robe 
clung  with  a  deadly  grasp  to  her  scorched  and  wasted 
hmbs.    Through  the  wide  halls  ran  the  scream  of  her 
agony,  as  Kreon  clasped  his  child  in  his  arms.    Then 
sped  the  poison  througxi  his  veins  also,  and  Kreon  died 
with  Glauke 
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Then  Medeia  went  with  her  children  to  the  housetop, 
and  looked  up  to  the  blue  heaven ;  and  stretching  forth 
her  arms  she  said,  "  O  Helios  who  didst  give  to  me  the 
wise  and  cunning  heart,  I  have  avenged  me  on  lason, 
even  as  once  I  avenged  him  on  Pelias.  Thou  hast  given 
me  thy  power;  yet,  it  may  be,  I  would  rather  have  the 
lifelong  love  of  the  helpless  daughters  of  men." 

Presently  her  dragon  chariot  rose  into  the  sky,  and 
the  people  of  Argos  saw  the  mighty  Medeia  no  more. 
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THESEUS 

Many  a  long  year  ago  a  little  child  was  playing  on  the 
white  sands  of  the  bay  of  Troizen.  His  golden  locks 
streamed  in  the  breeze  as  he  ran  amongst  the  rippling 
waves  which  flung  themselves  lazily  on  the  beach 
Sometimes  he  clapped  his  hands  in  glee  as  the  water 
washed  over  his  feet,  and  he  stopped  again  to  look  with 
wondenng  eyes  at  the  strange  things  which  were  basking 
on  the  sunny  shore,  or  gazed  on  the  mighty  waters  which 
stretched  away  bright  as  a  sapphire  stone  into  the  far 
distance.  But  presently  some  sadder  thought  troubled 
the  child,  for  the  look  of  gladness  passed  away  from  his 
face,  and  he  went  slowly  to  his  mother,  who  sat  among 
the  weed-grown  rocks,  watching  her  child  at  play. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  am  very  happy  here,  but 
may  I  not  know  to-day  why  I  never  see  my  father  as 
other  children  do?  I  am  not  now  so  very  young,  and  I 
think  that  you  feel  sometimes  lonely,  for  your  face  looks 
sad  and  sorrowful  as  if  you  were  grieving  for  some  one 
who  is  gone  away." 

Fondly  and  proudly  the  mother  looked  on  her  boy, 
and  smoothed  the  golden  locks  on  his  forehead,  as  she 
said.  "  My  child,  there  is  much  to  make  us  happy,  and 
It  may  be  that  many  days  of  gladness  are  in  store  for 
us  both.  But  there  is  labour  and  toil  for  all,  and  many 
a  hard  task  awaits  thee,  my  son.  Only  have  a  brave 
heart,  and  turn  away  from  all  things  mean  and  foul 
and  strength  will  be  given  thee  to  conquer  the  strongest 
enemy.  Sit  down  then  1.  :re  by  my  side,  and  I  will  tell 
thee  a  tale  which  may  make  thee  sad,  but  which  must 
not  make  thee  unhappy,  for  none  can  do  good  to  others 
who  waste  their  lives  in  weeping.  Many  summers  have 
come  and  gone  since  the  day  when  a  stranger  drew  nigh 
to  the  house  of  my  father  Pittheus.  The  pale  light  of 
evening  was  fading  from  the  sky;  but  we  could  see,  by 
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his  countenance  and  the  strength  of  his  stalwart  form, 
that  he  was  come  of  a  noble  race  and  could  do  brave 
deeds.    When  Pittheus  went  forth  from  the  threshold 
to  meet  him,  the  stranger  grasped  his  hand  and  said, 
I  come  to  claim  the  rights  of  our  ancient  friendship; 
for  our  enemies  have  grown  too  mighty  for  us,  and  Pan- 
dion  my  father  rules  no  more  in  Athens.    Here  then  let 
me  tarry  till  I  can  find  a  way  to  punish  the  men  who  have 
driven  away  their  king  and  made  his  children  wanderers 
on  the  earth."    So  Aigeus  sojourned  in  my  father's 
house,  and  soon  he  won  my  love,  and  I  became  his  wife. 
Swiftly  and  happily  the  days  went  by,  and  one  thing 
only  troubled  me,  and  this  was  the  thought  that  one  day 
he  must  leave  me,  to  fight  with  his  enemies  and  place  his 
father  again  upon  his  throne.     But  even  this  thought 
was  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  Aigeus  looked  on  thee 
for  the  first  time,  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  said,  '  O  Zeus,  that  dwellest  in  the  dark  cloud, 
look  down  on  my  child,  and  give  him  strength  that  he 
may  be  a  better  man  than  his  father;    and  if  thou 
orderest  that  his  life  shall  be  one  of  toil,  still  let  him  have 
the  joy  which  is  the  lot  of  all  who  do  their  work  with  a 
cheerful  heart  and  keep  their  hands  from  all  defiling 
things.'     Then  the  days  passed  by  more  quickly  and 
happily  than  ever;   but  at  last  there  came  messengers 
from  Athens,  to  tell  him  that  the  enemies  of  Pandion 
were  at  strife  among  themselves,  and  that  the  time  was 
come  that  Aigeus  should  fight  for  his  father's  house. 
Not  many  days  after  this  we  sat  here,  watching  thee  at 
play  among  the  weeds  and  flowers  that  climb  among  the 
i  ocks,  when  thy  father  put  his  arms  gently  round  me  and 
-  id,  '  Aithra,  best  gift  of  all  that  the  gods  have  ever 
fe.  /en  to  me,  I  leave  thee  to  go  to  my  own  land;  and  I 
know  not  what  things  may  befall  me  there,  nor  whether 
I  may  return  hither  to  take  thee  to  dwell  with  me  at 
Athens.    But  forget  not  the  days  that  are  gone,  and 
faint  not  for  lack  of  hope  that  we  may  meet  again  in  the 
days  that  are  coming.    Be  a  brave  mother  to  our  child, 
that  so  he  too  may  grow  up  brave  and  pure;  and  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  know  what  he  must  do,  tell  him  that 
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he  is  bom  of  a  noble  race,  and  that  he  must  one  day  fight 
stoutly  to  win  the  heritage  of  his  fathers.'  And  now, 
my  son,  thou  seest  yonder  rock,  over  which  the  wild 
briars  have  clambered.  No  hands  have  moved  it  since 
the  day  when  thy  father  lifted  it  up  and  placed  beneath 
it  his  sword  and  his  sandals.  Then  he  put  back  the  stone 
as  it  was  before,  and  said  to  me,  '  When  thou  thinkest 
fit,  tell  our  child  that  he  must  wait  until  he  is  able  to  lift 
this  stone.  Then  must  he  put  my  sandals  on  his  feet, 
and  gird  my  sword  on  his  side,  and  journey  to  the  city 
of  his  forefathers.'  From  that  day,  my  child,  I  have 
never  seen  thy  father's  face,  and  the  time  is  often  weary, 
although  the  memory  of  the  old  days  is  sweet  and  my 
child  is  by  my  side  to  cheer  me  with  his  love.  So  now 
thou  knowest  something  of  the  task  that  hes  before 
thee.  Think  of  thy  father's  words,  and  make  thyself 
ready  for  the  toil  and  danger  that  may  fall  to  thy  lot 
in  time  to  come." 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  into  his  mother's  face,  and 
a  strange  feeling  of  love  and  hope  and  strength  filled  his 
heart,  as  he  saw  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes  when  the  tale 
was  ended.  His  arms  were  clasped  around  her  neck; 
but  he  said  only.  "  Mother,  I  will  wait  patiently  till  I  am 
strong  enough  to  lift  the  stone;  but  before  that  time 
comes,  perhaps  my  father  may  come  back  from  Athens." 
So  for  many  a  year  more  the  days  went  by,  and  the 
boy  Theseus  grew  up  brave,  truthful,  and  strong.  None 
who  looked  upon  him  grudged  him  his  beauty,  for  his 
gentleness  left  no  room  for  envy ;  and  his  mother  listened 
with  a  proud  and  glad  heart  to  the  words  with  which  the 
people  of  the  land  told  of  his  kindly  deeds.  At  length 
the  days  of  his  youth  were  ended,  but  Aigeus  came  not 
back;  and  Theseus  went  to  Aithra,  and  said,  "  The  time 
is  come,  my  mother;  I  must  see  this  day  whether  I  am 
strong  enough  to  lift  this  stone."  And  Aithra  answered 
gently,  "  Be  it  as  thou  wilt,  and  as  the  undying  gods  will 
it,  my  son."  Then  he  went  up  to  the  rock,  and  nerved 
himself  for  a  mighty  effort,  and  the  stone  yielded  slowly 
to  his  strength,  and  the  sword  and  sandals  lay  before 
him.     Presently  he  stood  before  Aithra,  and  to  her  it 
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seemed  that  the  face  of  Theseus  was  as  the  face  of  one 
of  the  bright  heroes  who  dwell  in  the  halls  of  Zeus.  A 
flush  of  glorious  beauty  lit  up  his  countenance,  as  she 
girt  the  sword  to  his  side  and  said,  "  The  gods  prosper 
thee,  my  son;  and  they  will  prosper  thee,  if  thou  livest 
in  time  to  come  as  thou  hast  lived  in  the  days  that  are 
gone." 

So  Theseus  bade  his  mother  farewell,  there  on  the 
white  sea-shore,  where  long  ago  he  had  asked  her  first 
to  tell  him  of  his  name  and  kindred.  S-idly,  yet  with  a 
good  hope,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  The  blue  sea  lay 
before  him,  and  the  white  sails  of  ships  glistened  as  they 
danced  on  the  heaving  waters.  But  Theseus  had  vowed 
a  vow  that  he  would  do  battle  with  the  evil-doers  who 
filled  the  land  with  blood,  and  for  terror  of  whom  the 
travellers  walked  in  by-ways.  So  at  Epidauros  he 
fought  with  the  cruel  Periph^tes,  and  smote  him  with 
his  own  club ;  and  at  the  Megarian  isthmus  he  seized  the 
robber  Sinis,  and  tare  him  to  pieces  between  the  trunks 
of  pines,  even  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  with  the  way- 
farers who  fell  into  his  hands.  Then  in  the  thickets  of 
Krommyon  he  slew  the  huge  sow  that  ravaged  the  fair 
cornfields,  and  on  the  borderland  he  fought  a  sore  fight 
with  Skiron,  who  plundered  all  who  came  in  his  path, 
and,  making  them  wash  his  feet,  hurled  them,  as  they 
stooped,  down  the  cliffs  which  hung  over  the  surging 
sea.  Even  so  did  Theseus  to  him,  and,  journeying  on  to 
the  banks  of  Kephisos,  stretched  the  robber  Prokrustes 
on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  twisted  and  tortured  the 
limbs  of  his  victims  till  they  died. 

Thus  amid  the  joyous  shoutings  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  set  free,  Theseus  entered  into  the  city  of  his 
fathers ;  and  the  rumour  of  him  was  brought  to  Aigeus 
the  king.  Then  the  memory  of  the  days  that  were  gone 
came  back  to  Aigeus,  and  his  heart  smote  him  as  he 
thought  within  himself  that  this  must  be  the  child  of 
Aithra,  whom  he  had  left  mourning  on  the  shore  of 
Troizen.  But  soon  there  was  a  strife  in  the  city,  for 
among  the  mightiest  of  the  people  were  many  who 
mocked  at  Theseus  and  said,  "  Who  is  this  stranger  that 
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men  should  exalt  him  thtis,  as  though  he  came  of  the 
race  of  heroes?    Let  him  show  that  he  is  the  chUd  of 

^^^ot'-ll^^  '^°?^  T  J.^^  ^'^"^^K*  ^»^'ch  be  claims." 
So  was  Theseus  brought  before  the  king,  and  a  blush  of 
shame  passed  over  the  old  man's  face  when  he  saw  the 
i'word  and  sandaJs  which  he  had  left  beneath  the  great 
stone  near  the  Troizenian  shore.  Few  words  only  he 
spake  of  welcome,  and  none  of  love  or  kindness  for  his 
child  or  for  the  wife  who  stiU  yearned  for  the  love  of 
the  former  days.  Then,  at  his  father's  bidding.  Theseus 
made  ready  to  go  forth  once  again  on  his  path  of  toU 
:ind  he  chafed  not  against  the  hard  lot  which  had  fallen 
to  his  portion     Only  he  said.  "  The  love  of  a  father  would 

^T  "^?/  l^^?^'  >''*  ""y  mother's  love  is  with  me 
still,  and  the  battle  is  for  nght  and  for  law  " 

^.^  in  after-limes  the  minstrels  sang  of  the  glorious 

?f  !t^  K- J^^^"A^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^'^'-  They  told  how 
at  the  bidding  of  his  father  he  went  forth  from  the  gates 
of  Athens  and  smote  the  bull  which  ravaged  the  broad 
plains  of  Marathon,  and  how  in  the  secret  mazes  of  the 
labynnth  he  smote  the  Mmotauros.  They  sang  of  his 
exploits  m  the  day  when  the  Amazons  did  battle  with 
the  men  of  Athens— how  he  went  with  Meleagros  and 

•! w!^  u^''  *°  ^^^  ^^^  °^  *be  boar  in  Kalydon-how 
with  the  heroes  in  the  ship  Argo  he  brought  back  th^ 
golden  fleece  from  Kolchis."^  They  told  how  at  the  las? 
he  went  down  with  Peirithoos  his  comrade  into  the 
g^my  kingdom  of  Hades  and  seized  on  the  daughter  of 
Dieter,  to  bring  her  to  the  land  of  living  men     Thev 

t^^^^'l^u  ^^I'^^  "^^^^  °^  "^des  when  his  lightnings 
burst  forth  and  smote  Peirithoos^f  the  dark  prison- 
house  where  Theseus  lay  while  many  a  rolling  yea?  went 

ho^l^'T/l^V^^"  ^^V^^  mighty  HeraklesVassed  the 
borders  of  the  shadowy  land  and  set  the  captive  free 

hr.^  ?V*  "^^^  *^^^  "^^^^  *b«  heroes  had  passed  to  the 
home  of  Zpus  and  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  the  glory  of 
Theseus  was  as  the  glory  of  the  brave  son  of  Alkt/^nA 
who  toiled  for  the  false  Eurystheus;  and  ever  in  the 
days  of  feasting,  the  minstrels  linked  together  the  names 
of  Herakles  and  of  Theseus. 
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ARIADNE 

The  soft  western  breeze  was  bearing  a  ship  fiim  the 
Athenian  land  to  the  fair  haven  of  Gnossos;  and  the 
waters  played  merrily  round  the  ship  as  it  sped  along 
the  paths  of  the  sea.  But  on  board  there  wpre  moumfiU 
hearts  and  weeping  eyes,  for  the  youths  ind  maidens 
which  that  ship  was  bearing  to  Crete  were  to  b<^  the 
prey  of  the  savage  Minotauros.  As  they  <;aiiie  n  -ar  thf 
liarbour  gates,  they  saw  the  people  cf  Kin"  .M  nos 
crowded  on  the  shore,  and  they  wept  aloud  becaui-  rhev 
should  no  more  look  on  the  earth  and  on  the  sun  as  he 
journeyed  through  the  heaven. 

In  that  throng  stood  Ariadne  the  daughter  of  the  king, 
and  as  she  gazed  on  the  youths  and  maidens  who  came 
out  of  the  tnbute  ship,  there  passed  before  her  one  taller 
and  fairer  than  all;  and  she  saw  that  his  eye  alone  was 
bnght  and  his  step  firm,  as  he  moved  from  the  shore 
to  go  to  the  house  of  Minos.     Presently  they  all  stood 
before  the  king,  and  he  saw  that  one  alone  gazed  stead- 
fastly upon  him,  while  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  were  made 
dun  with  many  tears.    Then  he  said,  "  What  is  thy 
name.?  "    The  young  man  answered,  "  I  am  Theseus 
the  son  of  King  Aigeus,  and  I  have  come  as  one  of  the 
tnbute  children;  but  I  part  not  with  my  life  till  I  have 
battled  for  it  with  all  my  strength.     Wherefore  send  me 
first.  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  fight  with  Minotauros-  for 
if  I  be  the  conqueror,  then  shall  all  these  go  back  with 
nie  in  peace  to  our  own  land."    Then  Minos  said.  "  Thou 
Shalt  indeed  go  first  to  meet  Minotauros;  but  think  not 
to  conquer  him  in  the  fight,  for  the  flame  from  his  mouth 
will  scorch  thee,  and  no  mortal  man  may  withstand  his 
strength."    And  Theseus  answered.  "  It  is  for  man  to  do 
what  best  he  may;  the  gods  know  for  whom  remains  the 
victory. 

But  the  gentle  heart  of  Ariadn^  was  moved  with  love 
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and  pity  as  she  looked  on  his  fair  face  and  his  bright  and 
fearless  eye;  and  she  said  within  herself,  "  I  cannot  kill 
the  Minotanros  or  rob  him  of  his  strength,  but  I  will 
guide  Theseus  so  that  he  may  reach  the  monster  while 
sleep  lies  heavy  upon  him." 

On  the  next  day  Theseus,  the  Athenian,  was  to  meet 

the  dreadful  Minotauros  who  dwelt  in  the  labyrinth  of 

Gnossos.     Far  within  its  thousand  twisted  alleys  was 

his  den,  where  he  waited  for  his  prey,  as  they  were 

brought  each  along  the  winding  paths.     But  Ariadne 

talked  in  secret  with  Theseus  in  the  still  evening  time, 

and  she  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread,  so  that  he  might  know 

how  to  come  back  out  of  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  after 

he  had  slain  the  Minotauros;  and  when  the  moon  looked 

down  from  heaven,  she  led  him  to  a  hidden  gate,  and  bade 

him  go  forth  boldly,  for  he  should  come  to  the  monster's 

den  while  sleep  lay  heavy  on  his  eyes.     So  when  the 

morning  came,  the  Minotauros  lay  lifeless  on  the  ground; 

and  there  was  joy  and  gladness  in  the  great  city  of 

Gnossos,  and  Minos  himself  rejoiced  that  the  youths 

and  maidens  might  go  back  with  Theseus  in   -   vce  to 

Athens. 

So  once  again  they  went  into  the  ship,  and  the  breeze 
blew  softly  to  carry  them  to  the  homes  which  they  had 
not  thought  to  see  again.  But  Theseus  talked  with 
Ariadi:*  in  the  house  of  Minos,  and  the  maiden  wept 
as  though  some  great  grief  lay  heavy  upon  her;  and 
Theseus  twined  his  arm  gently  round  her  and  said, 
"  Fairest  of  maidens,  thy  aid  hath  saved  me  from  death; 
but  I  care  not  now  to  live  if  I  may  not  be  with  thee. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  happier  land, 
where  my  father  Aigeus  is  king.  Come  with  me,  that 
my  people  may  see  and  love  the  maiden  who  rescued  the 
tribute  children  from  the  savage  Minotauros." 

Then  Ariadne  went  with  him  joyfully,  for  her  own 
love  made  her  think  that  Theseus  loved  her  not  less 
dearly.  So  she  wept  not  as  she  saw  the  towers  of 
Gnossos  growing  fainter  and  fainter  while  the  ship  sped 
over  the  dancing  waters;  and  she  thought  only  of  the 
happy  days  which  she  should  spend  in  the  bright  Athens 
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where  Theseus  should  one  day  be  king.  Gaily  the  ship 
sped  upon  her  way,  and  there  was  laughter  and  mirth 
among  the  youths  and  maidens  who  were  going  back  to 
their  home.  And  Theseus  sat  by  the  side  of  Ariadne, 
speaking  the  words  of  a  deeper  love  than  in  truth  he 
felt,  and  fancying  that  he  loved  the  maiden  even  as  the 
maiden  loved  him.  But  while  yet  he  gared  on  the 
beautiful  Ariadne,  the  image  of  Aigle  came  back  to  his 
mind,  and  the  old  love  was  wakened  again  in  his  heart. 
Onward  sailed  the  ship,  cleaving  its  way  through  the 
foaming  waters,  by  the  islands  of  Thera  and  Amorgos, 
till  the  high  cliffs  of  Naxos  bro?     upon  their  sight. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  into  the  sea  when  they  came 
to  its  winding  shores,  and  the  seamen  moored  the  ship 
to  the  land,  and  came  forth  to  rest  until  the  morning. 
There  they  feasted  gaily  on  the  beach,  and  Theseus  talked 
with  Ariadne  until  the  moon  was  high  up  in  the  sky.  So 
they  slept  through  the  still  hours  of  night ;  but  when  the 
sun  was  risen,  Ariadne  was  alone  upon  the  sea-shore.  In 
doubt  and  fear,  she  roamed  along  the  beach,  but  she 
saw  no  one;  and  there  was  no  ship  sailing  on  the  blue 
sea.  In  many  a  bay  and  nook  she  sought  him,  and  she 
cried  in  bitter  sorrow,  "  Ah,  Theseus,  Theseus,  hast  thou. 
forfr;.ken  me?  "  Her  feet  were  wounded  by  the  sharp 
flints,  her  limbs  were  faint  from  very  weariness,  and 
her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  Above  her  rose  the  high 
cliffs  like  a  wall,  before  her  was  spread  the  bright  and 
laughing  sea ;  and  her  heart  sank  within  her,  for  she  felt 
that  she  must  die.  "Ah,  Theseus,"  she  cried,  "have 
I  done  thee  wrong?  I  pitied  thee  in  the  time  of  thy 
sorrow  and  saved  thee  from  thy  doom;  and  then  I 
listened  to  thy  fair  words,  and  trusted  them  as  a  maiden 
trusts  when  love  is  first  awakened  within  her.  Yet  hast 
thou  dealt  me  a  hard  requital.  Thou  art  gone  to  happy 
Athens,  and  it  may  be  thou  thinkest  already  of  some 
bright  maiden  who  there  has  crossed  thy  path ;  and  thou 
hast  left  me  here  to  die  for  weariness  and  hunger.  So 
would  not  I  requite  thee  for  a  deed  of  love  and  pity." 

Wearied  and  sad  of  heart,  she  sank  down  on  the  rock; 
and  her  long  hair  streamed  over  her  fair  shoulders.     Her 
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hands  were  clasped  around  her  knees,  and  the  hot  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks;  and  she  knew  not  that  there  stood 
before  her  one  fairer  and  brighter  than  the  sons  of  men, 
until  she  heard  a  voice  which  said.  "  Listen  to  me 
daughter  of  Mmos.     I  am  Dionysos.  the  lord  of  the  feast 
and  revel     I  wander  with  light  heart  and  the  sweet 
sounds  of  laughter  and  song  over  land  and  sea;   I  saw 
lui^    Theseus  when  he  went  into  the  labyrinth  to  slay 
the  Minotauros     I  heard  his  fair  words  when  he  prayed 
thee  to  leave  ^hy  home  and  go  with  him  to  Athens     I 
saw  him  this  morning,  while  yet  the  stars  twinkled  in  the 
sky  arouse  his  men  and  sail  away  in  his  ship  to  the  land 
of  Aigeus;  but  I  sought  not  to  stay  him.  for,  Ariadn^ 
thou  must  dwell  with  me.     Thy  love  and  beauty  is  a 
gift  too  great  for  Theseus;  but  thou  shalt  be  the  bride 
of  Dionysos.    Thy  days  shall  be  passed  amidst  feasts 
and  banquets;    and  when  thy  life  is  ended  here,  thou 
Shalt  go  with  mt  to  the  homes  of  the  undying  gods,  and 
men  shall  see  the  crown  of  Ariadnd  in  the  heavens  when 
the  stars  look  forth  at  night  from  the  dark  sky     Nav 
weep  not.  Ariadna;  thy  love  for  Theseus  hath  been  but 
the  love  of  a  day.  and  I  have  loved  thee  long  before  the 
Wack-sailed  ship  brought  him  from  poor  Ind  rugged 
Athens.       Then  Anadng  wept  no  more,  and  in  the  amis 
of  Dionysos  she  forgot  the  false  and  cruel  Theseus;   so 
that  among  the  matrons  who  thronged  round  the  joyous 
wine-god  the  fairest  and  the  most  joyous  was  Ariadng 
the  daughter  of  Mmos. 
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ARETHUSA 

On  the  heights  of  Mienalos  the  hunter  Alpheios  saw  the 
maiden  Arethusa  as  she  wandered  joyously  with  her 
companions  over  the  green  sweUing  downs  where  the 
heather  spread  out  its  pink  blossoms  to  the  sky.  Onward 
she  came,  the  fairest  of  all  the  band,  until  she  drew  nigh 
to  the  spot  where  Alpheios  stood  marvelling  ai  the  bright- 
ness of  her  beauty.  Then,  as  she  followed  the  winding 
path  on  the  hillside,  she  saw  his  eye  resting  upon  her 
and  her  heart  was  filled  with  fear,  for  his  dark  face  was 
flushed  by  the  toil  of  the  long  chase  and  his  torn  raiment 
waved  wildly  in  the  breeze.  And  yet  more  was  she  afraid 
when  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  rough  voice,  as  he 
prayed  her  to  tarry  by  his  side.  She  hngered'not  to 
listen  to  his  words,  but  with  light  foot  she  sped  over  hill 
and  dale  and  along  the  bank  of  the  river  where  it  leaps 
down  the  mountain  cliffs  and  winds  along  the  narrow 
valleys. 

Then  Alpheios  vowed  a  vow  that  the  maiden  should 
not  escape  him.  "  I  will  follow  thee,"  he  said,  "  over  hill 
and  dale,  I  w  .1  seek  thee  through  rivers  and  seas-  and 
where  thou  shait  rest,  there  will  I  rest  also."  Onward 
they  sped,  across  the  dark  heights  of  Erymanthos  and  over 
the  broad  plains  of  Pisa,  till  the  waters  of  the  western 
sea  lay  spread  out  before  them,  dancing  in  .he  hght  of 
the  midday  sun.  Then  with  arms  outstretched,  and 
with  weaned  limbs,  Arethusa  cried  aloud  and  said  "  O 
daughters  of  the  gentle  Okeanos,  I  have  played  with  you 
on  the  white  shore  in  the  days  of  mirth  and  gladness  • 
and  now  I  come  to  your  green  depths.  Save  me  from 
the  hand  of  the  wild  huntsman."  So  she  plunged 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  laughing  sea,  and  the  daughters 
ot  Okeanos  bare  her  gently  downwards  till  she  came  to  the 
coral  caves  where  they  sat  hstening  to  the  sweet  song  of 
the  waters.     But  there  they  suffered  her  not  to  rest,  for 
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they  said,  "  Yet  further  must  thou  flee,  Arethusa;  for 
Alpheios  comes  behind  thee."  Then  in  their  arms  they 
bare  her  gently  beneath  the  depths  of  the  sea,  till  they 
laid  her  down  at  last  on  the  Ortygian  shore  of  the 
Thrinakian  land,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the  sky. 
Dimly  she  saw  spread  before  her  the  blue  hills,  and  she 
felt  the  soft  breath  of  the  summer  breeze,  as  her  eyes 
closed  for  weariness.  Then  suddenly  she  heard  the 
harsh  voice  which  scared  her  on  the  heights  of  Maenalos; 
and  she  tarried  not  to  listen  to  his  prayer.  "  Flee  not 
away,  Arethusa,"  said  the  huntsman  Alpheios;  "  I  mean 
not  to  harm  thee ;  let  me  rest  in  thy  love,  and  let  me  die 
for  the  beauty  of  thy  fair  face."  But  the  maiden  fled 
with  a  wild  cry  along  the  winding  shore,  and  the  light 
step  of  her  foot  left  no  print  on  the  glistening  sand. 
"  Not  thus  shalt  thou  escape  from  my  arms,"  said  the 
huntsman  Alpheios;  and  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
seize  the  maiden,  as  she  drew  nigh  to  a  fountain  whose 
waters  flashed  clear  and  bright  in  the  light  of  the  sinking 
sun.  Then  once  again  Arethusa  called  aloud  on  the 
daughters  of  Okeanos,  and  she  said,  "  O  friends,  once 
more  I  come  to  your  coral  caves,  for  on  earth  there  is  for 
me  no  resting-place."  So  the  waters  closed  over  the 
maiden,  and  the  image  of  heaven  came  down  again  on  the 
bright  fountain.  Then  a  flush  of  anger  passed  over  the 
face  of  Alpheios,  as  he  said,  "  On  earth  thou  hast  scorned 
my  love,  O  maiden;  but  my  form  shall  be  fairer  in  thy 
sight  when  I  rest  beside  thee  beneath  the  laughing 
waters."  So  over  the  huntsman  Alpheios  flowed  the 
Ortygian  stream ;  and  the  love  of  Arethusa  was  given  to 
him  in  the  coral  caves  where  they  dwell  with  the  daughters 
of  Okeanos. 
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TYRO 

On  the  banks  of  the  fairest  stream  in  all  the  land  of 
Thessaly,  the  golden-haired  Enipeus  wooed  the  maiden 
Tyro:  with  her  he  wandered  in  gladness  of  heart,  follow- 
ing the  path  of  the  winding  river,  and  talking  with  her 
of  his  love.  And  Tyro  listened  to  his  tender  words,  as 
day  by  day  she  stole  away  from  the  house  of  her  father 
Salmdneus,  to  spend  the  livelong  day  on  the  banks  of  his 
beautiful  stream. 

But  Salmdneus  was  full  of  rage  when  he  knew  that 
Tyro  loved  Anipeus,  and  how  she  had  become  the  mother 
of  two  fair  babes.  There  was  none  to  plead  for  Tyro 
and  her  helpless  children;  for  her  mother  Alkidike  was 
dead,  and  Salmdneus  had  taken  the  iron-hearted  Sid^ro 
to  be  his" wife.  So  he  followed  her  evil  counsels,  and  he 
said  to  Tyro,  "  Thy  children  must  die,  and  thou  must 
wed  Kretheus,  the  son  of  the  mighty  Aiolos." 

Then  Tyro  hastened  in  bitter  sorrow  to  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  her  babes  slept  in  her  arms;  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  with  a  loud  cry  for  aid,  but 
Enipeus  heard  her  not,  for  he  lay  in  his  green  dwelling 
far  down  beneath  the  happy  waters.  So  she  placed  the 
babes  amidst  the  thick  rushes  which  grew  alonp  the 
bankr.  and  she  said,  "  0  Enipeus,  my  father  says  tint  I 
may  no  more  see  thy  face ;  but  to  thee  I  give  our  children  • 
gTiard  them  from  the  anger  of  Salmdneus,  and  it  may  be 
that  m  time  to  come  they  will  avenge  my  wrongs." 

There,  nestled  amid  the  tall  reeds,  the  children  slept 
till  a  nerdsman  saw  them  as  he  followed  his  cattle  along 
the  shore.  And  Tyro  went  back  in  anguish  of  heart  to 
the  house  of  Sahnoneus,  but  she  would  not  have  the  love 
of  Kretheus  or  hsten  to  his  words.  Then  Sidero  whis- 
pered again  her  evil  counsels  into  the  ear  of  Salmdneus. 
and  he  shut  up  Tyro,  so  that  she  might  not  see  the  light 
of  the  sun  or  hear  the  voice  of  man.     He  cut  off  the 
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golden  locks  that  clustered  on  her  fair  cheeks;  he 
clothed  her  in  rough  raiment,  and  bound  her  in  fe'ttere 
which  gave  her  no  rest  by  night  or  by  day.  So  in  her 
misery  she  pined  away,  and  her  body  was  wasted  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  because  she  would  not  become  the 
wife  of  Kretheus.  Then  more  and  more  she  thought  of 
the  days  when  she  listened  to  the  words  of  Enipeus  as 
she  wandered  with  him  by  the  side  of  the  sounding 
waters;  and  she  said  within  herself,  "  He  heard  me  not 
when  I  called  to  him  for  help;  but  I  gave  him  my 
children,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  saved  them  from 
death;  and  if  ever  they  see  my  face  again,  they  shall 
know  that  I  never  loved  any  save  Enipeus,  who  dwells 
beneath  the  stream." 

So  the  years  passed  on,  and  Pelias  and  Neleus  dwelt 
with  the  herdsman,  and  they  grew  up  strong  in  body  and 
brave  of  soul.  But  Enipeus  had  not  forgotten  the 
wrongs  of  Tyro,  and  he  put  it  into  the  heart  of  her 
children  to  punish  Sidero  for  her  evil  counsels.  So 
Sidero  died,  and  they  brought  out  their  mother  from 
her  dreary  dungeon,  and  led  her  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream  where  she  had  heard  the  words  of  Enipeus  in  the 
former  days.  But  her  eyes  were  dim  with  long  weeping, 
and  the  words  of  her  children  sounded  strangely  in  her 
ears;  and  she  said.  "  O  my  children,  let  me  sink  to  sleep 
while  I  hear  your  voices,  which  sound  to  me  like  the  voice 
of  Enipeus."  So  she  fell  asleep  and  died,  and  they  laid 
her  body  in  the  ground  by  the  river's  bank,  where  the 
waters  of  Enipeus  made  their  soft  music  near  her  grave 
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NARKISSOS 

moum^  ■    iTmZ  """"  ""=  ^''*"  f"  "-horn  thou  d^t 

K7he  m^L^J^Sd  rvrjSte'lomth'"'  '':  ''"^^ 
against  his  words.    So  he Tat  sUent  »nT      t^^'°,  "^^ 

w™i"o?lcrili'': '°T'"  °'  "-F    '"  vai?.1he 

hearken  .0  he°r  prayer- AhTarkLt  t'hor'  """  '° 
for  one  who  cannof  h^^A^u   ^^^^^'^sos,  thou  mournest 

notforhlrwhoTngstoleetLIIcr  nf  '"T  "='''«' 
for  evpr  "     R,,/  XT    1  •  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^ear  thy  voice 

drooped  over  the  banks  of  K^^^?        J*^  "X^^*^  blossoms 
sat  and  looked  down  into  ifc^i'^'  "^^^"^  Narkissos  had 
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ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDIKE 
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In  the  pleasant  valleys  of  a  country  which  was  called 
Thessaly,  there  lived  a  mai>  whose  name  was  Orpheus. 
Every  day  he  made  soft  music  with  his  golden  harp,  and 
sang  beautiful  songs  such  as  no  one  had  ever  heard  before. 
And  whenever  Orpheus  sang,  then  everything  came  to 
listen  to  him,  and  the  trees  bowed  down  their  heads  to 
hear ;  and  even  the  clouds  sailed  along  more  gently  and 
brightly  in  the  sky  when  he  sang,  and  the  stream  which 
ran  close  to  his  feet  made  a  softer  noise,  to  show  how 
glad  his  music  made  it. 

Now  Orpheus  had  a  wife  who  was  called  Eurydike, 
whom  he  loved  very  dearly.  All  through  the  winter 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  hills,  and  all  through  the 
summer  when  the  sunshine  made  everything  beautiful, 
Orpheus  used  to  sing  to  her;  and  Eurydike  sat  on  the 
grass  by  his  side  while  the  beasts  came  round  to  listen, 
and  the  trees  bowed  down  their  heads  to  hear  him. 

But  one  day  when  Eurydike  was  playing  with  some 
children  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  she  trod  upon  a  snake 
in  the  long  grass,  and  the  snake  bit  her.  And  by  and 
by  she  began  to  be  very  sick,  and  Eurydike  knew  that 
she  must  die.  So  she  told  the  children  to  go  to  Orpheus 
(for  he  was  far  away)  and  say  how  sorry  she  was  to  leave 
him,  and  that  she  loved  him  always  very  dearly;  and 
then  she  put  her  head  down  upon  the  soft  grass,  and  fell 
asleep  and  died.  Sad  indeed  was  Orpheus  when  the 
children  came  to  tell  him  that  Eurydike  was  dead.  He 
felt  so  wretched  that  he  never  played  upon  his  golden 
harp,  and  he  never  opened  his  lips  to  sing;  and  the 
beasts  that  used  to  listen  to  him  wondered  why  Orpheus 
sat  all  alone  on  the  green  bank  where  Eurydike  used  to 
sit  with  him,  and  why  it  was  that  he  never  made  any 
more  of  his  beautiful  music.     All  day  long  he  sat  there, 
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and  his  cheeks  were  then  wet  with  his  tears.     At  last  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  stay  here  any  more ;  I  must  go  and  look 
for  Eurydike.     I  cannot  bear  to  be  without  her.  and 
perhaps  the  king  of  the  land  where  people  go  after  they 
are  dead  will  let  her  come  back  and  live  with  me  again." 
So  he  took  his  harp  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  look  for 
Eurydike  in  the  land  which  is  far  away,  where  the  sun 
goes  down  into  his  golden  cup  before  the  night  comes  on. 
And  he  went  on  and  on  a  very  long  way,  till  at  last  he 
came  to  a  high  and  dark  gateway.     It  was  barred  across 
with  iron  bars,  and  it  was  bolted  and  locked  so  that 
nobody  could  open  it.     U  was  a  wretched  and  gloomy 
place,  because  the  sunshine  never  came  there,  and  it  was 
covered  with  clouds  and  mist.     In  front  of  this  great 
gateway  there  sat  a  monstrous  dog,  with  three  heads,  and 
SIX  eyes,  and  three  tongues;   and  everything  was  dark 
around,  except  his  eyes,  which  shone  like  fire,  and  which 
saw  every  one  that  dared  to  come  near.     Now  when 
Orpheus  came  looking  for  Eurydike,  the  dog  raised  his 
three  heads,  and  opened  his  three  mouths,  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  at  him.  and  roared  terribly;  but  when  Orpheus 
came  nearer,  the  dog  jumped  up  upon  his  feet  and  got 
himself  ready  to  fly  at  him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.     Then 
Orpheus  took  down  his  harp  and  began  to  play  upon  its 
golden  strings.     And  the  dog  Kerberos  (for  that  was  his 
name)  growled  and  snarled  and  showed  the  great  white 
teeth  which  were  in  his  three  mouths;  but  he  could  not 
help  hearing  the  sweet  music,  and  he  wondered  why  it 
was  that  he  did  not  wish  any  more  to  tear  Orpheus  in 
pieces.     Very  soon  the  music  made  him  quiet  and  still 
and  at  last  lulled  him  to  sleep;    and  only  his  heavy 
breathing  told  that  there  was  any  dog  there.     So  when 
Kerberos  had  gone  to  sleep.  Orpheus  passed  by  him  and 
came  up  to  tlie  gate,  and  he  found  it  wide  open   for  it 
had  come  open  of  its  own  accord  while  he  was  singing 
And  he  was  glad  when  he  saw  this,  for  he  thought  that 
now  he  should  see  Eurydike. 

So  he  went  on  and  on  a  long  way,  until  he  came  to  the 
palace  of  the  king;  and  there  were  guards  placed  before 
the  door  who  tried  to  keep  him  from  going  in-    but 
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Orpheus  played  upon  his  Iiarp,  and  then  they  could  not 
help  letting  him  go. 

So  he  went  into  the  great  hall,  where  he  saw  the  king 
and  queen  sitting  on  a  throne;  and  as  Orpheus  came 
near,  the  king  called  out  to  him  with  a  loud  and  terrible 
voice,  "  Who  are  you,  and  how  dare  you  to  come  here? 
Do  you  not  know  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  come  here  till 
after  they  are  dead  ?  I  will  have  you  chained  and  placed 
in  a  dungeon,  from  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  get 
out."  Then Orpheussaid  nothing;  but  he  took  his  golden 
harp  in  his  hand  and  began  to  sing  more  sweetly  aiid 
gently  than  ever,  because  he  knew  that,  if  he  liked  to  do 
so,  the  king  could  let  him  sec  Eurydike  again.  And  as  he 
sang,  the  face  of  the  king  began  to  look  almost  glad,  and 
his  anger  passed  away,  and  he  began  to  feel  how  much 
happier  it  must  be  to  be  gentle  and  loving  than  to  be 
angry  and  cruel.  Then  the  king  said,  "  You  have  made 
me  feel  happy  with  your  sweet  music,  although  I  have 
never  felt  happy  before ;  and  now  tell  me  why  you  have 
come,  because  you  must  want  something  or  other,  for, 
otherwise,  no  one  would  come,  before  he  was  dead,  to 
this  sad  and  gloomy  land  of  which  I  am  the  kinj^." 
Then  Orpheus  said,  "  0  king,  give  me  back  my  dear 
Eurydike,  and  let  her  go  from  this  gloomy  place  and  live 
with  me  on  the  bright  earth  again."  So  the  king  said 
that  she  should  go.  And  the  king  said  to  Orpheus,  "  I 
have  given  you  what  you  wanted,  because  you  sang  so 
sweetly;  and  when  you  go  back  to  the  earth  from  this 
place,  your  wife  whom  you  love  shall  go  up  after  you: 
but  remember  that  you  must  never  look  back  until  she 
has  reached  the  earth,  for  if  you  do,  Eurydike  will  be 
brought  back  here,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  her 
to  you  again,  even  if  you  should  sing  more  sweetly  and 
gently  than  ever." 

Now  Orpheus  was  longing  to  see  Eurydike,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  king  would  let  him  see  her  at  once ;  but 
when  the  king  said  that  he  must  not  try  to  see  her  till 
she  had  reached  the  earth,  he  was  quite  content,  for  he 
said,  "  Shall  I  not  wait  patiently  a  little  while,  that 
EurydikS  may  come  and  live  with  me  again?  "     So  he 
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promised  tlie  king  tliat  he  would  go  up  to  the  earth  with 
:;"alS^^ar  ht.'^'*"'  ^"^  seeVther^ElTry^fk'^ 
Then  Orph.'us  wont  aw.  .  from  the  palace  of  the  kinc 
■md  he  passed  throii^.h  the  dark  gateway   and  the  Z: 

ould  not  have  been  allowed  to  come  back  ,f  thTS 
had  not  wished  ,t.     So  he  went  on  and  on  a  long  wav 

sTe'Eurydlkr^  'Z^fT  '"'  '^"^^^  '"^^^  anSoIX' 
ml  V 1  At  last  he  came  near  to  the  land  of  living 
men,  and  he  saw  ]ust  a  little  streak  of  light  where  he 
sun  was  going  to  rise  fron.  the  sea;  and  prWon^^^^^  th^ 
sky  became  brighter,  and  he  saw  everything  before  hi^ 

^t  Eurjdik  "'  B^r  r/'  r  ft  *""^'"^'  -undT; loo" 
dL  iLur>aiKe.     But,  ah!   she  had  not  vet  auite  rpar-h^H 

the  earth,  and  so  now  he  lost  her  agab  ^He  just  saw 
something  pale  and  white,  which  looked  IH^e  h"  s  own 
dear  wife  ;  and  he  just  heaid  a  soft  and  gentle  voi^ 
which  sounded  like  tl.  voice  of  Eurydikf  anrthonTf  .H 
m.Jtedaway.  And  .11  he  thougK^t  he  saw  th. 
l^ale  white  face,  and  iieard  that  soft  3  i^^nti 
whirh  ssiir}    "  t  \  ri    i     '*"^  "^"^"^  soil  and  gentle  voice. 

h?.i->     w  '     }    ^'■P''^"^'  Orpheus,  why  did  you  look 

lovo  you  "  ^      '  ''"^  ^^y  ^o^  "luch  I 

further,  becaui  he  felt  so' ^l^rlbrnZZ'SZ^ 
day  alter  day,  and  his  cheek  became  more  pale  and'^^k 

.0     dt^ftlTtr^rar-L^Sers'^^^^^^^ 

ne  ana  liundikc  saw  each  other  in  the  land  whi^h  iJi 
away,  where  the  sun  goes  down  at  night  mo  hs.nM 
cup,  and  were  never  parted  again.     ^  '  ^°^'^'" 
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Tales  of  Ancient  Greece 


KADMOS  AND  EUROPA 


In  a  beautiful  valley  in  Phoenicia,  a  long  time  ago,  two 
children,  named  Kadmos  and  Europa,  lived  with  their 
mother  t^lephassa.  They  were  good  and  happy  children, 
and  full  of  fun  and  merriment.  It  was  a  very  lovely 
place  in  which  they  lived,  where  there  were  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  trees  with  fruits  and  flowers.  The  oranges 
shone  like  gold  among  the  dark  leaves,  and  great  bunches 
of  dates  hung  from  the  tall  palm-trees  which  bowed  their 
heads  as  if  they  were  asleep;  and  th'^re  was  a  deUcious 
smell  from  the  lime  groves,  and  from  many  fruits  and 
flowers  which  are  never  seen  in  England,  but  which 
blossom  and  ripen  under  the  hot  sun  in  Syria. 

So  the  years  went,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  pla5nng 
about  by  the  side  of  the  river,  there  came  into  the  field 
a  beautiful  white  bull.  He  was  quite  white  all  over — 
as  white  as  the  whitest  snow;  there  was  not  a  single 
spot  or  speck  on  any  part  of  his  body.  And  he  came  and 
lay  down  on  the  green  grass,  and  remained  still  and  quiet. 
So  they  went  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bull ;  and  the  bull 
did  not  move,  but  looked  at  them  with  his  large  eyes  as 
if  he  wished  to  ask  them  to  come  and  play  with  him ;  and 
at  last  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  bull  was.  Then 
Kadmos  thought  that  he  would  be  very  brave,  so  he  put 
out  his  hand,  and  began  to  pat  the  bull  on  his  side ;  and 
the  bull  only  made  a  soft  sound  to  show  how  glad  he  was. 
Then  Europa  put  out  her  hand,  and  stroked  him  on  the 
face,  and  laid  hold  of  his  white  horn,  and  the  bull  rubbed 
his  face  gently  against  her  dress.  So  by  and  by  Kadmos 
thought  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  ride  on  the 
back  of  the  bull ;  and  he  got  on,  and  the  bull  rose  up  from 
the  ground,  and  went  slowly  round  the  field  with  Kadmos 
on  his  back,  and  just  for  a  minute  or  two  Kadmos  felt 
frightened;  but  when  he  saw  how  well  and  safely  the 
bull  carried  him,  he  was  not  afraid  any  more.     So  they 
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played  with  the  bull  until  the  sun  sank  down  behind  the 
hills,  and  then  they  hastened  home. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  they  ran  quickly  to 
felephassa,  and  said  to  her,  "  Only  think,  we  have  been 
playing  in  the  field  with  a  beautiful  white  bull."  And 
Tllephassa  was  glad  that  they  had  been  so  happy;  but 
she  would  not  have  been  so  glad  if  she  had  known 'what 
the  bull  was  going  to  do. 

Now  the  next  day  while  Europa  was  on  its  back,  the 
bull  began  to  trot  quickly  away;  but  Kadmos  thought 
he  was  only  trotting  away  for  fun.  So  he  ran  after  him, 
and  cried  out  to  make  him  stop.  But  the  faster  that 
Kadmos  ran,  the  bull  ran  faster  still,  and  then  Kadmos 
saw  that  the  bull  was  running  away  with  his  sister 
Europa.  Away  the  bull  flew,  all  along  the  bank  of  the 
nver,  and  up  the  steep  hill  and  down  into  the  valley 
on  the  other  side;  and  then  he  scoured  along  the  plain 
beneath.  And  Kadmos  watched  his  white  body,  which 
shone  like  silver  as  he  dashed  through  the  small 'bushes 
and  the  long  waving  grass  and  the  creeping  plants  which 
were  trailing  about  all  over  the  ground,  till  at  last  the 
white  body  of  the  bull  looked  only  hke  a  little  speck,  and 
then  Kadmos  could  see  it  no  more. 

Very  wretched  was  Kadmos  when  his  sister  was  taken 
away  from  him  in  this  strange  way.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  tears  so  that  he  could  scarcely  see;  but  still  he  kept 
on  looking  and  looking  in  the  way  that  the  bull  had  gone, 
and  hoping  that  he  would  bring  his  sister  back  by  and  by! 
But  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  sky,  and  then 
Kadmos  saw  him  go  down  behind  the  hills :  and  he  knew 
now  that  the  bull  would  not  come  again ;  and  then  he 
began  to  weep  bitteriy.  He  hardly  dared  to  go  home 
and  tell  Telephassa  what  had  happened;  and  yet  be 
knew  that  he  ought  to  tell  her.  So  he  went  home  sic  ..ly 
and  sadly;  and  Telephassa  saw  him  coming  alone,  and 
she  began  to  be  afraid  that  something  had  happened  to 
Europa;  aiid  when  she  came  up  to  him  Kadmos  could 
scarcely  speak.  At  last  he  said,  "  The  buU  has  run  away 
with  Europa."  Then  Telephassa  asked  him  where  he  had 
gone;   and  Kadmos  said  that  he  did  not  know.    But 
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T^lephassa  said,  "  Which  way  did  he  go?  "  and  then 
Kadmos  told  her  that  the  bull  had  run  away  towards 
the  land  of  the  West,  where  the  sun  goes  down  into  his 
golden  cup.  Then  Teltphassa  said  that  they  too  must 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  go  towards  the  land  of 
the  West,  and  see  if  they  could  find  Europa  again. 

That  night  they  hardly  slept  at  all;  and  their  cheeks 
were  pale  and  wet  with  their  tears.  And  before  the  sun 
rose,  and  while  the  stars  still  glimmered  in  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning,  they  got  up  and  went  on  their  journey 
to  look  for  Europa.  Far  away  they  went:  along  the 
valleys  and  over  the  hills,  across  the  rivers  and  through 
the  woods,  and  they  asked  every  one  whom  they  met  if 
they  had  seen  a  white  bull  with  a  girl  upon  its  back. 
But  no  one  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and  many 
people  thought  that  Kadmos  and  Telephassa  were  silly 
to  ask  such  a  question,  for  they  said,  "  Girls  do  not  ride 
on  the  backs  of  bulls ;  you  cannot  be  telling  us  the  truth." 
So  they  went  on  and  on,  asking  every  one,  but  hearing 
nothing  about  her;  and  as  they  journeyed,  sometimes 
they  saw  the  great  mountains  rising  up  high  into  the  sky, 
with  their  tops  covered  with  snow,  and  shining  like  gold 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  sometimes  they  rested  on 
the  bank  of  a  great  broad  river,  where  the  large  white 
hlies  lay  floating  and  sleeping  on  the  water,  and  where  the 
palm-trees  waved  their  long  branches  above  their  heads. 
Sometimes  they  came  to  a  waterfall,  where  the  water 
sparkled  brightly  as  it  rushed  over  the  great  stones. 
And  whenever  they  came  to  these  beautiful  places, 
Kadmos  would  say  +0  Telephassa,  "  How  we  should 
have  enjoyed  staying  here  if  Europa  were  with  us:  but 
we  do  not  care  to  stay  here  now ;  we  must  go  on  look- 
ing for  her  everywhere."  So  they  went  on  and  on  till 
they  came  to  the  sea,  and  then  they  wondered  how  they 
coidd  get  across  it,  for  it  was  a  great  deal  wider  than  any 
river  which  they  had  seen.  At  last  they  found  a  place 
where  the  sea  was  narrow;  and  here  a  boatman  took 
them  across  in  his  boat,  just  where  httle  Helle  had  been 
drowned  when  she  fell  off  the  back  of  the  ram  that 
was  carrying  her  and  her  brother  away  to  Kolchis.     So 
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Telephassa  and  Kadmos  crossed  over  Hellespontos, 
which  means  the  Sea  of  Helle ;  and  they  went  on  and  on, 
over  mountains  and  hills  and  rocks,  and  wild  gloomy 
places,  till  they  came  to  the  sunny  plains  of  Thessaly. 
And  still  they  asked  every  one  about  Eu'-opa;  but  they 
found  no  one  who  had  seen  her.  And  Kadmos  saw  that 
his  mother  was  getting  weak  and  thin,  and  that  she 
could  not  walk  nov\-  as  far  and  as  quickly  as  she  had  done 
when  they  had  set  out  from  home  to  look  for  his  sister. 
So  he  asked  her  to  rest  for  a  little  while.  But  Telephassa 
said,  "  We  must  go  on,  Kadmos;  for  if  we  do,  perhaps 
we  may  still  find  Europa."  So  they  went  on,  until  at 
last  Telephassa  felt  that  she  could  not  go  any  further. 
And  she  said  to  Kadmos,  "  I  am  very  tired,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  any  more  with  you ;  I  must 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  here,  and  perhaps,  Kadmos,  I 
may  not  wake  again.  But  if  I  die  while  I  am  asleep,  then 
you  must  go  on  by  yourself  and  look  for  Europa,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  will  find  her  some  day,  although 
I  shall  not  be  with  you.  And  when  you  see  your 
sister,  tell  her  how  I  longed  to  find  her  again,  and  how 
much  I  loved  her  always.  And  now,  my  child,  I  must 
go  to  sleep;  and  if  I  do  not  wake  up  any  more,  then  I 
trust  that  we  shall  all  see  each  other  again  one  day,  in  a 
land  which  is  brighter  and  happier  than  even  the  land 
in  which  we  used  to  live  before  your  sister  was  taken 
away  from  us." 

So  when  she  had  said  this,  Telephassa  fell  asleep,  just 
as  the  daylight  was  going  away  from  the  sky,  and  when 
the  bright  round  rr  ^  rose  up  slowly  from  behind  the 
dark  hill.  All  nigla  lOng  Kadmos  watched  by  her  side; 
and  when  the  morning  came,  he  saw  that  Telephassa  had 
died  while  she  was  asleep.  Her  face  was  quite  still,  and 
Kadmos  knew  by  the  happy  smile  which  was  on  it  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  bright  land  to  which  good  people  go 
when  they  are  dead.  Kadmos  was  very  sorry  to  be  parted 
from  his  mother;  but  he  was  not  sorry  that  now  she 
could  not  feel  tired  or  sorrowful  any  more.  So  Kadmos 
placed  his  mother's  body  in  the  ground ;  and  very  soon 
all  kinds  of  flowers  grew  up  upon  her  grave. 
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But  Kadmos  had  gone  on  to  look  for  his  sister  Europa: 
and  presently  he  met  a  shepherd  who  was  leading  his 
flock  of  sheep.  He  was  very  beautiful  to  look  at.  His 
face  shone  as  bright  ahnost  as  the  sun.  He  had  a  golden 
harp,  and  a  golden  bow,  and  arrows  in  a  golden  quiver ; 
and  his  name  ^vas  Phoebus  Apollo.  And  Kadmos  went 
up  to  him  and  said,  "  Have  you  seen  my  sister  Europa? 
a  white  bull  ran  away  with  her  on  his  back.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  may  find  her?  "  And  Phoebus  Apollo  said, 
"  I  have  seen  your  sister  Europa,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  yet 
where  she  is :  you  must  go  on  a  great  way  further  still,  till 
yc  come  to  a  town  which  is  called  Delphi,  under  a  great 
mountain  named  Parnassus;  and  there  perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  find  out  something  about  her.  But  when  you 
have  seen  her  you  must  not  stay  there ;  because  I  wish 
you  to  build  a  city,  and  become  a  king,  and  be  wise 
and  strong  and  good.  You  and  Europa  must  follow  a 
beautiful  cow  that  I  shall  send,  till  it  lies  down  upon 
the  ground  to  rest ;  and  the  pla^e  where  the  cow  shall 
lie  down  shall  be  the  place  where  I  wish  you  to  build 
the  city." 

So  Kadmos  went  on  and  on  till  he  came  to  the  town 
of  Delphi,  which  lay  beneath  the  great  mountain  called 
Parnassus.  And  there  he  saw  a  beautiful  temple  with 
white  marble  pillars,  which  shone  brightly  in  the  light 
of  the  early  morning.  And  Kadmos  went  into  the 
temple ;  and  there  he  saw  his  dear  sister  Europa.  And 
Kadmos  said,  "Europa,  is  it  you  indeed?  How  glad 
I  am  to  find  you."  Then  Europa  told  Kadmos  hew  the 
bull  had  brought  her  and  left  her  there  a  long  time  ago, 
and  how  sorry  she  had  been  that  she  could  not  tell 
Telephassa  where  she  was.  Then  she  said  to  Kadmos, 
"  How  pale  and  thin  and  weak  you  look;  tell  me  how  it 
is  you  are  come  alone,  and  when  shall  I  see  our  dear 
mother?  "  Then  his  eyes  became  full  of  tears,  and  Kad- 
mos said,  "  We  shall  never  see  our  mother  again  in  this 
world.  She  has  gone  to  the  happy  land  where  good 
people  go  when  they  are  dead.  She  was  so  tired  with 
seeking  after  you  that  at  last  she  could  not  come  any 
further,  and  she  lay  down  and  fell  asleep,  and  never 
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v/aked  up  again.  But  she  said  that  when  I  saw  you, 
I  must  tell  you  how  she  longed  to  see  you,  and  how  she 
hoped  that  we  should  all  live  together  one  day  in  the 
land  to  which  she  has  gone  before  us.  And  now,  Europa, 
we  must  not  stay  here :  for  I  met  a  shepherd  whose  name 
is  Phoebus  Apollo.  He  had  a  golden  harp  and  a  golden 
bow,  and  his  face  shone  like  the  sun :  and  he  told  me  that 
we  must  follow  a  beautiful  cow  which  he  would  send, 
and  build  a  city  in  that  place  where  the  cow  shall  lie 
down  to  rest." 

So  Europa  left  Delphi  with  her  brother  Kadmos: 
and  when  they  had  gone  a  little  way,  they  saw  a  cow 
lying  down  on  the  grass.  But  when  they  came  near, 
the  cow  got  up,  and  began  to  walk  in  front  of  them :  and 
then  they  knew  that  this  was  the  cow  which  Phoebus 
Apollo  had  sent.  So  they  followed  the  cow;  and  it 
went  on  and  on,  a  long  way,  and  at  last  it  lay  down  to 
rest  on  a  large  plain ;  and  Kadmos  knew  then  that  this 
was  the  place  where  he  must  build  the  city.  And  there 
he  built  a  great  many  houses,  and  the  city  was  called 
Thebes.  And  Kadmos  became  the  king  of  Thebes,  and 
his  sister  Europa  lived  there  with  him.  He  was  a  wise 
and  good  king,  and  ruled  his  people  justly  and  kindly. 
And  by  and  by  Kadmos  and  Europa  both  fell  asleep  and 
died ;  and  then  they  saw  their  mother  Telephassa  in  the 
happy  land  to  which  good  people  go  when  they  are  dead, 
and  were  never  parted  from  her  any  more. 
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The  minstrels  sang  of  the  beauty  and  the  great  deeds 
of  Bellerophon  through  all  the  land  of  Argos.  His  arm 
was  strong  in  the  battle ;  his  feet  were  swift  in  the  chase ; 
and  his  heart  was  pure  as  the  pure  heart  of  Artemis  and 
Athene.  None  that  were  poor  and  weak  and  wretched 
feared  the  might  of  Bellerophon.  To  them  the  sight  of 
his  beautiful  form  brought  only  joy  and  gladness;  but 
the  proud  and  boastful,  the  slanderer  and  the  robber, 
dreaded  the  glance  of  his  keen  eye.  But  the  hand  of 
Zeus  lay  heavy  upon  Bellerophon.  He  dwelt  in  the 
halls  of  King  Proetos,  and  served  him  even  as  Herakles 
served  the  mean  and  crafty  Eurystheus.  For  many  long 
years  Bellerophon  knew  that  he  must  obey  the  bidding 
of  a  man  weaker  than  himself;  but  his  soul  failed  him 
not,  and  he  went  forth  to  his  long  toil  with  a  heart  strong 
as  the  sun  when  he  rises  in  his  strength,  and  pure  as  the 
heart  of  a  httle  child. 

But  Anteia,  the  wife  of  King  Proetos,  saw  day  by  day 
the  beauty  of  Bellerophon,  and  she  would  not  turn  away 
her  eye  from  his  fair  face.  Every  day  he  seemed  to  her 
to  be  more  and  more  hke  to  the  bright  heroes  who  feast 
with  the  gods  in  the  halls  of  high  Olympus;  and  her 
heart  became  filled  with  love,  and  she  sought  to  beguile 
Bellerophon  by  her  enticing  words.  But  he  hearkened 
not  to  her  evil  prayer,  and  heeded  not  her  tears  and  sighs ; 
so  her  love  was  turned  to  wrath,  and  she  vowed  a  vow 
that  Bellerophon  should  suffer  a  sore  vengeance,  because 
he  would  not  hear  her  prayer.  Then  in  her  rage  she 
went  to  King  Proetos  and  said,  "  Bellerophdn,  thy  slave, 
hath  sought  to  do  me  wrong,  and  to  lead  me  astray  by 
his  crafty  words.  Long  time  he  strove  with  me  to  win 
my  love;  but  I  would  not  hearken  to  hun.  Therefore 
let  thine  hand  He  more  heavy  upon  him  than  in  time  past, 
for  the  evil  that  he  hath  done ;  and  slay  him  before  my 
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face."  Then  was  Proetos  also  full  of  anger;  but  he 
feared  to  slay  Bellerophdn,  lest  he  should  bring  on  him- 
self the  wrath  of  Zeus  his  father.  So  he  took  a  tablet 
of  wood,  and  on  it  he  drew  grievous  signs  of  toil  and  war. 
of  battles  and  death,  and  gave  it  to  Bellerophon  to  carry 
to  the  far-off  Lykian  land,  where  the  father  of  Anteia 
was  king;  and  as  he  bade  him  farewell,  he  said,  "  Show 
this  tablet  to  the  king  of  Lykia,  and  he  will  recompense 
thee  for  all  thy  good  deeds  which  thou  hast  done  for  mc 
and  for  the  people  of  Argos." 

So  Be!leroph6n  went  forth  on  his  long  wandering,  and 
dreamed  not  of  the  evil  that  was  to  befall  him  by  the 
wicked  craft  of  Anteia.  On  and  on  he  journeyed  towards 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  till  he  came  to  the  country  of  the 
Lykians.  Then  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  king,  who 
welcomed  him  with  rich  banquets  and  feasted  him  for 
nine  days;  and  on  the  tenth  day  he  sought  to  know 
wherefore  Bellerophon  had  come  to  the  Lykian  land. 
Then  Bellerophon  took  the  tablet  of  Proetos  and  gave  it 
to  the  king,  who  saw  on  it  grievous  signs  of  toil  and  woe, 
of  battles  and  death.  Presently  the  king  spake  and  said, 
"  There  are  great  things  which  remain  for  thee  to  do, 
Belleroph6n;  but  wiien  thy  toil  is  over,  high  horiour 
awaits  thee  here  and  in  the  homes  of  the  bright 
heroes." 

The  king  sent  him  forth  to  slay  the  terrible  Chimaera, 
which  had  the  face  of  a  I'on  with  a  goat's  body  and  a 
dragon's  tail.  Then  Bellerophon  journeyed  yet  further 
towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  till  he  came  to  the  pastures 
where  the  winged  horse  Pegasos,  the  child  of  Gorgo  with 
the  snaky  hair,  was  feeding;  and  he  knew  that  if  he 
could  tame  the  steed  he  should  then  be  able  to  conquer 
the  fierce  Chir^.sera.  Long  time  he  sought  to  seize  on 
Pegar OS ;  but  the  horse  snorted  wildly  and  tore  up  the 
ground  in  his  fury,  till  Bellerophdn  sank  wearied  on  the 
earth  and  a  deep  sleep  weighed  down  his  eyelids.  Then, 
as  he  slept,  Pallas  Athene  came  and  stood  by  his  side, 
and  cheered  him  with  her  brave  words,  and  gave  him 
a  philtre  which  sliould  tame  the  wild  Pegasos.  WTien 
Bellerophdn  awoke,  the  philtre  was  in  his  hand,  and  he 
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knew  now  that  he  should  accomplish  the  task  which  the 
Lykian  king  had  given  him  to  do.  So,  by  the  help  of 
Athfinfi,  he  mounted  the  winged  Pegasos  and  smote  the 
Chimaera,  and  struck  off  its  head ;  and  with  it  he  went 
back,  and  told  the  king  of  all  that  had  befallen  him. 
But  the  king  was  filled  with  rage,  for  he  thought  not  to 
see  the  face  of  Bellerophdn  again  and  he  charged  him 
to  go  forth  and  do  battle  with  the  mighty  Solymi  and 
the  fair  AmlLzons.  Then  Bellerophdn  went  forth  again, 
for  he  dreamed  not  of  guile  and  falsehood,  and  he  dreaded 
neither  man  nor  beast  which  might  meet  him  in  open 
battle. 

Long  time  he  fought  with  the  Solymi  and  the 
Amazons,,  until  all  his  enemies  shrank  frora  the  stroke 
of  his  mighty  arm,  and  sought  for  mercy.  Glad  of 
heart,  Bellerophdn  departed  to  cany  his  spoils  to  the 
home  of  the  Lykian  king ;  but  as  he  drew  nigh  to  it  and 
was  passing  through  a  narrow  dell  where  the  thick  brush- 
wood covered  the  ground,  fifty  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
Lykians  rushed  upon  him  with  fierce  shoutings,  and 
sought  to  slay  him.  At  the  first,  Bellerophdn  withheld 
his  hands,  and  said,  "  Lykian  friends,  I  have  feasted  in 
the  halls  of  your  king,  and  eaten  of  his  bread ;  surely  ye 
are  not  come  hither  to  slay  me."  But  they  shouted  the 
more  fiercely,  and  hurled  their  spears  at  Bellerophdn; 
so  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  and  did  battle  for  his  life  until  all  the  Lykians 
lay  dead  before  him. 

Weary  in  body  and  sad  of  heart,  Bellerophdn  entered 
the  hall  where  the  king  was  feasting  with  his  chieftains. 
And  the  king  knew  that  Bellerophdn  could  not  have 
come  thither  unless  he  had  first  slain  all  the  warriors 
whom  he  had  sent  forth  to  lie  in  wait  for  him.  But  he 
dissembled  his  wrath,  and  said,  "  Welcome,  Bellerophdn, 
bravest  and  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy  toils 
are  done,  and  the  time  of  rest  is  come  for  thee.  Thou 
shalt  wed  my  daughter,  and  share  with  me  my  kingly 
power." 

Then  the  minstrels  praised  the  deeds  of  Bellerophdn, 
and  there  was  feasting  for  many  days  when  he  wedded 
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the  daugh'^er  of  the  king.  But  not  yet  was  iiis  doom 
accomphshed ;  and  once  again  the  dark  cloud  gathered 
round  him.  laden  with  woe  and  suffering.  Far  away 
from  his  Lykian  home,  the  wrath  of  Zeus  drove  him  to 
the  western  land  where  the  sun  goes  down  into  the  sea. 
His  heart  was  brave  and  guileless  still,  2  in  the  days  of 
his  early  youth;  but  the  strength  of  his  arm  was  weak- 
ened, and  the  light  of  his  eye  was  now  dim.  Sometimes 
the  might  was  given  back  to  his  limbs,  and  his  face  shone 
with  its  ancient  beauty;  and  then,  again,  he  wandered 
on  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  as  a  man  wanders  in  a  strange 
path  through  the  dark  hours  of  night,  when  the  moon 
is  down.  And  so  it  was  that  when  Bellerophon  reached 
the  western  sea,  he  fell  asleep  and  died,  and  the  last  sight 
which  he  saw  before  liis  eyes  were  closed  was  the  red 
glare  of  the  dying  sun  as  he  broke  through  the  barred 
clouds  and  plunged  beneath  the  sea. 
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ALTHAIA  AND  THE  BURNING  BRAND 

Theke  was  feasting  in  the  halls  of  Oincus  the  chieftain 
of  Kalydon  in  the  ^Etolian  land,  and  all  prayed  for 
wealth  and  glory  for  the  chief,  and  for  his  wife  Althaia. 
and  for  the  child  who  had  on  that  day  been  born  to 
them.  And  Oineus  besought  the  king  of  gods  and  men 
with  rich  offerings,  that  his  son  Meleagros  might  win  a 
name  greater  than  his  own,  that  he  might  grow  up  stout 
of  heart  and  strong  of  arm,  and  that  in  time  to  come  men 
might  say,  "  Meleagros  wrought  mighty  works  and  did 
good  deeds  to  the  people  of  the  land." 

But  the  mighty  Moirai,  whose  word  even  Zeus  himself 
may  not  turn  aside,  had  fixed  the  doom  of  Meleagros. 
'J  he  child  lay  sleeping  in  his  mother's  arm=,  and  Althaia 
prayed  that  her  son  might  grow  up  brave  and  gentle,  and 
be  to  her  a  comforter  in  the  time  of  age  and  the  hour  of 
death.     Suddenly,  as  she  spake,  the  Moirai  stood  before 
lier.     There  was  no  love  or  pity  in  their  cold  grey  eyes, 
and  they  looked  down  Vvith  stern  unchanging  faces  on 
the  mother  and  her  child,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Th 
brand  burns  on  the  hearth:  when  it  is  burnt  who'ly,  tl.y 
cliild  shall  die."     But  love  is  swifter  than  thought ;  and 
the  mother  snatched  the  burning  brand  from  the  fire, 
and  quenched  its  flame  in  water;   and  she  placed  it  in 
a  secret  place  where  no  hand  but  her  own  might  reach  it. 
So  the  child  grew,  brave  of  heart  and  sturdy  of  limb, 
and  ever  ready  to  hunt  the  wild  beasts  or  to  go  against 
the  cities  of  men.     Many  great  deeds  he  did  in  the 
far-off  Kolchian  land,  when  the  chieftains  sailed  with 
Athamas  and  Ino  tr  take  away  the  golden  fleece  from 
King  Aietes.     But  there  were  greater  things  for  him 
to  do  when  he  came  again  to  Kalydon,  for  his  father 
Oineus  had  roused  the  wrath  of  the  mighty  Artemis. 
There  was  rich  banqueting  in  his  great  hall  when  his 
harvest  was  ingathered  and  Zeus  and  all  the  other  gods 
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feasted  op  the  fat  burnt-offerings;  but  no  gift  was  s<'t 
apart  fci  the  virgin  child  of  Let6.  Soon  she  requited  the 
wrong  to  Oineus,  and  a  savage  boar  ^  /as  seen  in  tiie  land, 
which  tare  up  the  fruit-trees,  and  destroycu  the  seed  in 
the  ground,  and  trampled  on  the  green  corn  as  it  cam*.' 
up.  None  dared  to  approach  it,  for  its  mighty  tus! 
tare  everything  that  crossed  its  path.  Long  time  the 
chieftains  took  counsel  what  they  should  do,  until 
Meleagros  said,  "  I  will  go  forth:  who  will  follow  me?  " 
Then  from  Kalydon  and  from  the  cities  and  lands  round 
about  came  mighty  chieftains  and  brave  youths,  even  as 
they  had  hastened  to  the  ship  Argo  when  they  sought  to 
win  the  golden  fleece  from  Kolchis.  "-'ith  them  came 
the  Kouretes  who  live  in  Pleurdn,  and  ai.iong  thtm  wero 
seen  Kastor  and  Polydeukes  the  twin  brethren,  and 
Theseus  with  his  comrade  Peirithoos,  and  lason  anil 
Admetos.  But  more  beautiful  than  all  was  Atalante, 
the  daughter  of  Schoineus,  a  stranger  from  the  Arcadian 
land.  Much  the  chieftains  sought  to  keep  her  from  the 
chase,  for  the  maiden's  arm  was  strong,  and  her  feet 
swift,  and  her  aim  sure;  and  they  liked  net  that  she 
should  come  from  a  far  country  to  share  their  glory  or 
take  away  their  name.  But  Meleagros  loved  the  fair  and 
brave  maiden ;  and  he  said.  "  If  she  go  not  to  the  chase, 
neither  will  I  go  with  you."  So  they  suffered  her,  and 
the  chase  began.  At  first  the  boar  fied,  trampling  down 
those  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  and  rending  them  with 
his  tusks;  but  at  length  he  stood  fiercely  at  bay,  and 
fought  furiously,  and  many  of  the  hunters  fcU,  until  at 
length  the  spear  of  Atalante  pierced  his  side,  and  then 
Meleagros  slew  him. 

Then  was  there  great  gladness  as  they  dragged  the  body 
of  the  boar  to  Kaiydon,  and  made  ready  to  divide  the 
spoil.  But  the  anger  of  Artemis  was  not  yet  soothed; 
and  she  roused  a  strife  between  the  men  of  Pleurdn  and 
the  men  of  Kalydon.  For  Meleagros  sought  to  have  the 
head,  and  the  Kouretes  of  Pleurdn  cared  not  to  take  the 
hide  only  for  their  portion.  So  the  strife  grew  hot 
between  them,  until  Meleagros  slew  the  chieftain  of  the 
Kouretes,  who  was  the  brother  of  Althaia  his  mother. 
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Then  he  seized  the  head  of  the  boar,  and  bare  it  to 
Atalante,  and  said,  "  Take,  maiden,  the  spoils  that  are 
rightly  thine.  From  thy  spear  cam?  the  first  wound 
which  smote  down  the  boar;  and  well  hast  thou  earned 
the  prize  for  the  fleetness  of  thy  foot  and  the  sureness  of 
thy  aim." 

So  Atalante  took  the  spoils  and  carried  them  to  her 
home  in  the  Arcadian  land;  but  the  men  of  Pleur6n  were 
full  of  wrath,  and  they  made  war  on  the  men  of  Kalydon. 
Many  times  they  fought,  but  in  every  battle  the  strong 
arm  of  Meleagros  and  his  stout  heart  won  the  victory  for 
the  men  of  his  own  city;  and  the  Kouretes  began  to 
grow  faint  in  spirit,  so  that  they  quailed  before  the  spear 
and  sword  of  Meleagros.  But  presently  Meleagros  was 
seen  no  more  with  his  people,  and  his  voice  was  no  longer 
heard  cheering  them  on  to  the  battle.  No  more  would 
he  take  lance  in  hand  or  lift  up  his  shield  for  the  strife, 
but  he  tarried  in  his  own  house  by  the  side  of  the  beauti- 
ful Kleopatra,  whom  Idas  her  father  gave  to  him  to  be 
his  wife. 

For  the  heart  of  his  mother  was  filled  with  grief  and 
rage  when  she  heard  the  story  of  the  deadly  strife,  and 
that  Meleagros,  her  child,  had  slain  her  brother.  In 
heavy  wrath  and  sorrow  she  sat  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  she  cast  the  dust  from  the  ground  into  the  air,  and 
with  wild  words  called  on  Hades,  the  unseen  king,  and 
Persephone  who  shares  his  dark  throne:  "  Lord  of  the 
lands  beneath  the  earth,  stretch  forth  thy  hand  against 
Meleagros  my  child.  He  has  quenched  the  love  of  a 
mother  in  my  brother's  blood,  and  I  will  that  he  should 
die."  And  even  as  she  prayed,  the  awful  Erinys,  which 
wanders  through  the  air,  heard  her  words  and  sware  to 
accomplish  the  doom.  Bat  Meleagros  was  yet  more 
wrathful  when  he  knew  that  his  mother  had  laid  her 
curse  upon  him;  and  therefore  he  would  not  go  forth 
out  of  his  chamber  to  the  aid  of  his  people  in  the  war. 

So  the  Kouretes  grew  more  and  more  mighty;  and 
their  warriors  came  up  against  the  city  of  Kalydon,  and 
would  no  longer  suffer  the  people  to  come  without  the 
walls.    And  everywhere  there  was  faintness  of  heart  and 
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grief  of  spirit,  for  the  enemy  had  wasted  their  fields  and 
slain  the  bravest  of  the  men.  and  little  store  remained  to 
them  of  food.    Day  by  day  Oineus  besought  his  son, 
and  the  great  men  of  the  city  fell  at  the  knees  of  Melea- 
gros  and  prayed  him  to  come  out  to  their  help,  but  he 
would  not  hearken.     Still  he  tarried  in  his  chamber  with 
his  wife  Kleopatra  by  his  side,  and  heeded  not  the  hunger 
and  the  wailings  of  the  people.    Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed 
the  roar  of  war;    the  loosened  stones  rolled  from  the 
tottering  wall,  and  the  battered  gates  were  scarce  able 
to  keep  out  the  enemy.    Then  Kleopatra  fell  at  her 
husband's  knee,  and  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
called  him  gently  by  his  name,  and  said,  "  O  Meleagros, 
if  thou  wilt  think  of  thy  wrath,  think  also  of  the  evils 
which  war  brings  with  it— how,  when  a  city  is  taken,  the 
men  are  slain,  and  the  mother  with  her  child,  the  old  and 
the  young,  are  borne  away  into  slavery.     If  the  men  of 
Pleurdn  win  the  day,  thy  mother  may  repent  her  of  the 
curse  which  she  has  laid  upon  thee ;  but  thou  wilt  see  thy 
children  slain  and  me  a  slave."    Then  Meleagros  started 
from  his  couch  and  seized  his  spear  and  shield.     He 
spake  no  word,  but  hastened  to  the  waUs;  and  soon  the 
Kouretes  fell  back  before  the  spear  which  never  missed 
its  mark.    Then  he  gathered  the  warriors  of  his  city,  and 
bade  them  open  the  gates,  and  went  forth  against  the 
enemy.    Long  and  dreadful  was  the  battle,  but  at 
length  the  Kouretes  turned  and  fled,  and  the  danger 
passed  away  from  the  men  of  Kalydon. 

But  the  Moirai  still  remembered  the  doom  of  the  burn- 
ing brand,  and  the  unpitying  Ertnys  had  not  forgotten 
the  curse  of  Althaia;  and  they  moved  the  men  of 
Kalydon  to  withhold  the  prize  of  his  good  deeds  from  the 
chieftain  Meleagros.  "  He  came  not  forth."  they  said, 
"  save  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife.  He  hearkened  not  when 
we  besought  him;  he  heeded  not  our  misery  and  tears: 
why  should  we  give  him  that  which  he  did  not  wm 
from  any  love  for  us?  "  So  his  people  were  angry  with 
Meleagros,  and  his  spirit  grew  yet  more  bitter  within  him. 
Once  again  he  lay  within  his  chamber,  and  his  spear  and 
shield  hung  idle  on  the  wall ;  and  it  pleased  him  more  to 
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listen  the  whole  day  long  to  the  soft  words  of  Kleopatra, 
than  to  be  doing  brave  and  good  deeds  for  the  people  of 
his  land. 

Then  the  heart  of  his  mother  Althaia  was  more  and 
more  turned  away  from  him,  so  that  she  said  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit.  "  What  good  shall  his  life  now  do  to  me?  " 
and  she  brought  forth  the  half-burnt  brand  from  its 
secret  place,  and  cast  it  on  the  hearth.  Suddenly  it 
burst  into  a  flame,  and  suddenly  the  strength  of  Meleagros 
began  to  fail  as  he  lay  in  the  arms  of  Kleopatra.  "  My 
life  is  wasting  within  me,"  he  said;  "  clasp  me  closer  in 
thine  arms ;  let  others  lay  a  curse  upon  me,  so  only  I  die 
rejoicing  in  thy  love."  Weaker  and  weaker  grew  his 
failing  breath,  but  still  he  looked  with  loving  eyes  on  the 
face  of  Kleopatra,  and  his  spirit  went  forth  with  a  sigh 
of  gladness,  as  the  last  spark  of  the  brand  flickered  out 
upon  the  hearth. 

Then  was  there  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  house  of 
Oineus  and  through  all  the  city  of  Kalydon,  but  they 
wept  and  mourned  in  vain.  They  thought  now  of  his 
good  deeds,  his  wise  counsels,  and  his  mighty  arm;  but 
in  vain  they  bewailed  the  death  of  their  chieftain  in  the 
glory  of  his  age.  Yet  deeper  and  more  bitter  was  the 
sorrow  of  Althaia,  for  the  love  of  a  mother  came  back  to 
her  heart  when  the  Moirai  had  accomplished  the  doom 
of  her  child.  And  yet  more  bitterly  sorrowed  his  wife 
Kleopatra,  and  yearned  for  the  love  which  had  been  torn 
away  from  her.  There  was  no  more  joy  within  the  halls 
of  Oineus,  for  the  Erinys  had  done  her  task  well.  Soon 
Althaia  followed  her  child  to  the  unknown  land,  and 
Kleopatra  went  forth  with  joy  to  meet  Meleagros  in  the 
dark  kingdom  of  Hades  and  Persephone. 
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On  the  banks  of  Alpheios,  Evadne  watched  over  her 
new-bom  babe,  till  she  fled  away  because  she  feared  the 
wrath  of  Aipytos,  who  ruled  in  Phaisana.  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  prayed  to  Phoebus 
Apollo  who  dwells  at  Delphi,  and  said,  "  Lord  of  the 
bright  day,  look  on  thy  child,  and  guard  him  when  he 
hes  forsaken,  for  I  may  no  longer  tarry  near  him."  So 
Evadne  fled  away;  and  Phoebus  sent  two  serpents,  who 
fed  the  babe  with  honey  as  he  lay  amid  the  flowers  which 
clustered  round  him.  And  ever  more  and  more,  through 
all  the  land  went  forth  the  saying  of  Phoebus,  that  the 
child  of  Evadne  should  grow  up  mighty  in  wisdom  and 
in  the  power  of  teUing  the  things  that  should  happen  in 
the  time  to  come.  Then  Aipytos  asked  of  all  who  dwelt 
in  his  house  to  tell  him  where  he  might  find  the  son  of 
Eva'dn^.  But  they  knew  not  where  the  child  lay,  for 
the  serpents  had  hidden  him  far  away  in  a  thicket, 
where  the  wild  flowers  sheltered  him  from  wind  and 
heat. 

Long  time  they  searched  amid  the  reeds  which  clothe 
the  banks  of  Alpheios,  until  at  last  they  found  the  babe 
lying  on  a  bed  of  violets.  So  Aipytos  took  the  child 
and  called  his  name  lamos,  and  he  grew  up  brave  and 
wise  of  heart,  pondering  well  the  signs  of  coming  grief 
and  joy,  and  the  tokens  of  hidden  things  which  he  saw 
in  the  heaven  above  him  or  on  the  wide  earth  beneath. 
He  spake  but  little  to  the  youths  and  maidens  who  dwelt 
in  the  house  of  Aipji;os,  but  he  wandered  on  the  bare 
hills  or  by  the  stream  side,  musing  on  many  things.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night,  when  the  stars  glim- 
mered softly  in  the  sky,  lamos  plunged  beneath  the 
waters  of  Alpheios,  and  prayed  to  Phoebus  who  dwells 
at  Delphi,  and  to  Poseidon,  the  lord  of  the  broad  sea; 
and  he  besought  them  to  open  his  eyes,  that  he  might 
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reveal  to  the  sons  of  men  the  things  which  of  themselves 
they  could  not  see.  Then  they  led  him  away  to  this  high 
rocks  which  look  down  on  the  plain  of  Pisa,  a^id  they 
said,  "  Look  yonder,  child  of  Evadnfi,  where  the  white 
stream  of  Alpheios  winds  its  way  gently  to  the  sea. 
Here,  in  the  days  which  are  to  come,  Herakles,  the  son 
of  the  mighty  Zeus,  shall  gather  together  the  sons  of 
Hellen,  and  give  them  in  the  solemn  games  the  mightiest 
of  all  bonds ;  hither  shall  they  come  to  know  the  will  of 
2^us,  and  here  shall  it  be  thy  work  and  the  work  of 
thy  children  to  read  to  them  the  signs  which  of  them- 
selves they  cannot  understand."  Then  Phoebus  Apollo 
touched  his  ears,  and  straightway  the  voices  of  the  birds 
spake  to  him  clearly  of  the  things  which  were  to  come, 
and  he  heard  their  words  as  a  man  listens  to  the  speech 
of  his  friend.  So  l£imos  prospered  exceedingly,  for  the 
men  of  all  the  Argive  land  sought  aid  from  his  wisdom, 
and  laid  rich  gifts  at  his  feet.  And  he  taught  his  children 
after  him  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  deal  justly,  so  that 
none  envied  their  great  wealth,  and  all  men  spake  well 
of  the  wise  children  of  lamos. 
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There  was  sorrow,  instead  of  gladness,  in  the  halls  of 
Priam,  because  a  son  was  bom  unto  him,  and  because  the 
lady  Hekab6  had  dreamed  a  dream,  from  which  the  seers 
knew  that  the  child  should  bring  ruin  on  the  Ilian  land. 
So  his  mother  looked  with  cold  unloving  eyes  on  the 
babe  as  he  lay  weak  and  helpless  in  his  cradle;  and 
Priam  bade  them  take  the  child  and  leave  him  on  rugged 
Ida,  for  the  fountain  of  his  love  was  closed  against  him. 

For  five  days  the  dew  fell  on  the  babe  by  night,  and  the 
Gun  shone  fiercely  on  him  by  day.  as  he  lay  on  the  desolate 
hillside ;  and  the  shepherd  who  placed  him  there  to  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death  looked  upon  the  child  and  said,  "  He 
sleeps  as  babes  may  slumber  on  silken  couches ;  the  gods 
will  it  not  that  he  should  die."  So  he  took  him  to  his 
home,  and  the  child  grew  up  with  ruddy  cheek  and  nimble 
feet,  brave  and  hardy,  so  that  none  might  be  matched 
with  him  for  strength  and  beauty.  The  fierce  wolves 
came  not  near  the  flocks  while  Paris  kept  guard  near  the 
fold;  the  robber  lurked  not  near  the  homestead  when 
Paris  sate  by  the  hMth.  So  all  sang  of  his  strength 
and  his  great  deeds ;  and  they  called  him  Alexandres,  the 
helper  of  men. 

Many  years  he  tended  the  flocks  on  woody  Ida;  but 
Priam  his  father  dwelt  in  Ilion,  and  thought  not  to  see 
his  face  again;  and  he  said  within  himself,  "  Surely  my 
child  is  long  since  dead,  and  no  feast  has  been  given  to 
the  gods  that  Paris  may  dwell  in  peace  in  the  dark 
kingdom  of  Hades."  Then  he  chcrged  his  servants  to 
fetch  him  a  bull  from  the  herd,  which  might  be  given  to 
the  man  who  should  conquer  in  the  games;  and  they 
chose  out  one  which  Paris  loved  above  all  others  that  he 
drove  out  to  pasture.  So  he  followed  the  servants  of 
Priam  in  grief  and  anger,  and  he  stood  forth  and  strove 
with  his  brethren  in  the  games ;  and  in  all  of  them  Paris 
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was  the  conqueror.  Then  one  of  his  brothers  was  moved 
with  wrath,  and  lifted  up  his  sword  against  him;  but 
Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  the  voice  of  Kasandra 
his  sister  was  heard  saying,  "  O  blind  of  eye  and  heart, 
see  ye  not  that  this  is  Paris,  whom  ye  sent  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  on  woody  Ida?  " 

But  Paris  would  not  dwell  in  the  sacred  Ilion,  for  he 
loved  not  those  who  sought  to  slay  him  while  he  was  yet 
a  helpless  child ;  and  again  he  tended  the  flocks  on  the 
wide  plains  and  up  the  rough  hillsides.  Strong  he  was 
of  limb  and  stout  of  heart,  and  his  face  shone  with  a 
marvellous  beauty,  so  that  they  who  saw  it  thought  him 
fair  as  the  bright  heroes.  There,  as  he  wandered  in  the 
woody  dells  of  Ida,  he  saw  and  wooed  the  beautiful 
(En6n6,  the  child  of  the  river-god  Kebren.  Many  a 
time  he  sat  with  the  maiden  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
and  the  S'^und  of  their  voices  was  mingled  with  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  waters.  He  talked  to  her  of  love,  and 
(En6nS  looked  up  with  a  wondrous  joy  into  his  beautiful 
face,  when  the  morning  dew  glistened  white  upon  the 
grass  and  when  the  evening  star  looked  out  upon  the 
pal .  sky. 

So  was  Paris  wedded  to  CEn6n^,  and  the  heart  of  the 
maiden  was  full  of  happiness;  for  none  was  braver  or 
more  gentle — none  so  stout  of  heart,  so  lithe  of  limb, 
so  tender  and  loving,  as  Paris.  Thus  passed  the  days 
away  in  a  swift  dream  of  joy,  for  (En6n6  thought  not  of 
the  change  that  was  coming. 

There  was  feasting  and  mirth  amonr^  gods  and  men, 
for  the  brave  Peleus  had  won  Thetis  tne  maiden  of  the 
sea  to  be  his  bride ;  and  she  rose  from  the  depths  of  her 
coral  caves  to  go  to  his  home  in  Phthia.  The  banquet 
was  spread  in  his  ancient  hall,  and  the  goblets  sparkled 
with  the  dark  wine,  for  all  the  gods  had  come  down  from 
Olympus  to  share  the  feast  in  the  house  of  Peleus.  Only 
Eris  was  not  bidden,  for  she  was  the  child  of  War  and 
Hatred,  and  they  feared  to  see  her  face  in  the  hours  of 
laughter  and  mirth ;  but  her  evil  heart  rested  not  till  she 
found  a  way  to  avenge  herself  for  the  wrong  which  they 
had  done  to  her. 
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The  gods  were  listening  to  the  song  of  Phcebus  Apollo 
as  he  made  sweet  music  on  the  strings  of  his  harp,  when 
a  golden  apple  was  cist  upon  the  table  before  them. 
They  knew  not  whence  it  came;  only  they  saw  that  it 
was  to  be  a  gift  for  the  fairest  in  that  great  throng,  for 
so  was  it  written  on  the  apple.  Then  the  joy  of  the 
feast  was  gone,  and  the  music  of  the  song  ceased,  for 
there  was  a  strife  which  should  have  the  golden  prize; 
and  Here  the  queen  said,  "  The  gods  themselves  do 
obe  ?ance  to  me  when  I  enter  the  halls  of  Olympus,  and 
men  sing  of  the  glory  of  my  majesty;  therefore  must  the 
gift  be  mine."  But  Athene  answered  and  said,  "  Know- 
ledge and  goodness  are  better  things  than  power:  mine 
is  the  worthier  title."  Then  the  fair  Aphrodite  hfted 
her  white  arm,  and  a  smile  of  triumph  passed  over  her 
face  as  she  t>aid,  "  I  am  the  child  of  love  and  beauty,  and 
the  stars  danced  in  the  heaven  for  joy  as  I  sprang  from 
the  sea  foam;  I  dread  not  the  contest,  for  to  me  alone 
must  the  golden  gift  be  given." 

So  the  strife  waxed  hot  in  the  '^anquet  hall,  till  Zeus 
spake  v/ith  a  loud  voice  and  said,  "  It  needs  not  to  strive 
now.  Amid  the  pine  forests  of  Ida  dwells  Paris,  the 
fairest  of  the  sons  of  men;  let  him  be  judge,  and  the 
apple  shall  be  hers  to  whom  he  shall  give  it."  Then 
Hermes  rose  and  led  them  quickly  over  land  and  sea, 
to  go  to  the  rough  hillside  where  Paris  wooed  and  won 
CEn6ne. 

Presently  the  messenger  of  Zeus  stood  before  Parij 
and  said,  "  Fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  there  is  strife 
among  the  undying  gods,  for  Here  and  Aphrodite  and 
Athene  seek  each  to  have  the  golden  apple  which  must 
be  given  to  her  who  is  most  fair.  Judge  thou  therefore 
between  them  when  they  come,  and  give  peace  again  to 
the  halls  of  Zeus." 

In  a  dream  of  joy  and  love  (£n6ne  sate  by  the  river- 
side, and  she  looked  on  her  own  fair  face,  which  was 
shown  to  her  in  a  still  calm  pool  where  the  power  of  the 
stream  came  not ;  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  The  gods  are 
kind;  for  they  have  given  to  me  a  better  gift  than  that  of 
beauty,  for  the  love  of  Paris  sheds  for  me  a  wondrous 
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brightness  over  the  heaven  above  and  the  broad  ear 
beneath."  Then  came  Paris  and  said,  "  See,  CEn6r 
dearest  child  of  the  bright  waters,  Zeus  hath  called  r 
to  be  judge  in  a  weighty  matter.  Hither  are  comi; 
Here  the  quet.j  and  Aphrodite  and  Athene,  seeking  oai 
the  golden  apple  which  must  be  given  to  her  alone  w] 
is  the  fairest.  Yet  go  not  away,  (Enone :  the  broad  vin 
leaves  have  covered  our  summer  bower ;  therj  tarry  ar 
listen  to  the  judgment,  where  none  ma}  see  'hee." 

So  Paris  sat  in  judgment,  and  Here  spake  to  him  ar 
said,  "  I  know  that  I  am  the  fairest,  for  none  other  h 
beauty  and  majesty  like  mine.  Hearken  then  to  m 
and  I  will  give  thee  powci  to  do  great  deeds  among  tl 
sons  of  men,  and  a  name  which  the  minstrols  shall  sir 
of  among  those  who  shall  be  born  in  long  time  to  come 
But  Athene  answered,  "  Heed  not  her  words,  O  Pari 
Thy  hand  is  strong  and  thy  heart  is  pure,  and  the  me 
among  whom  thou  dwellest  honour  thee  even  now  becaui 
thou  hast  done  therr  good.  There  are  better  things  tha 
po^yer  and  high  renown :  and  if  thou  wilt  hearken  to  m 
I  will  give  thee  wisdom  and  strength ;  and  pure  'ove  sha 
be  thine,  and  the  memory  of  happy  days  when  the 
drawest  near  to  the  dark  land  of  Hades." 

Then  Paris  thought  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  (En6n 
and  it  seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  "  Wisdom  and  rig! 
are  better  than  power:  give  it  to  Athene."  But  Aphn 
dite  gazed  upon  him  with  laughing  eyes,  as  she  carr 
up  closer  to  his  side.  Her  dark  ""ris  fell  waving  ov( 
his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  the  breath  from  her  rosy  lip 
as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  whispered  softl 
in  his  ear,  "  I  talk  not  to  thee  of  my  beauty,  for  it  ma 
be  thou  seest  that  I  am  very  fair;  but  hearken  to  m( 
and  I  will  give  thee  for  thy  wife  the  fairest  of  all  th 
daughters  of  men."  But  Paris  answered,  "  I  need  nc 
thy  gift,  O  child  of  the  bright  sea  foam,  for  fairer  wil 
than  Qinone  no  mortal  man  may  hope  to  have.  Yet  ai 
thou  the  fairest  of  all  the  daughters  of  the  undying  gods 
and  the  gift  of  the  fairest  is  thine." 

So  he  placed  the  golden  apple  in  the  palm  of  her  snow 
white  hand,  and  the  touch  of  her  slender  fingers  thrillei 
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through  the  lieart  of  Paris  as  slic  parted  from  Jiiin  with 
smiling  hp  and  laughing  eye.  But  Here  the  queen  and 
Athene  the  virgin  child  of  Zeus  went  away  displeased  ; 
and  f  vermore  their  wrath  lay  heavy  on  the  cit  ^nd  land 
of  Ilion. 

Then  went  Paris  to  (En6ne,  and  he  twined  his  arms 
around  her  and  said,  "  Didst  thou  see  the  dark  counten- 
ance of  the  lady  Here,  when  I  gave  to  the  fairest  the  gift 
which  the  fairest  alone  may  have?  Yet  what  care  1 
for  the  wrath  of  Here  and  Athene  ?  One  smile  from  tho 
hps  of  Aphrodite  is  better  than  their  favour  for  a  whole 
life  long."  But  CEndne  answered  sadly,  "  I  would  that 
thou  mayest  speak  truly.  Paris;  yet  in  my  eyes  the  lady 
Athene  is  fairer  far,  and  Aphrodite  is  ever  false  as  fair." 
Then  Paris  clasped  her  closer  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
pale  cheek,  and  said  nothing. 

But  the  fierce  wrath  of  Eris  was  not  ended  yet.     Far 
away  in  the  western  land  there  was  sore  famine  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  mighty  Menelaos;    the  people  died  by 
the  wayside,  pnd  the  warriors  had  no  strength  to  go 
forth  to  the  battle  or  the  huntsmen  to  the  chase.     Many 
times  they  sought  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods ;  but  they 
iieard  only  dark  words  for  answers,  till  Phoebus  Apollo 
said  that  the  famine  should  never  cease  from  the  land 
until  they  brought  from  Ilion  the  bones  of  the  children 
of  Prometheus  whom  Zeus  bound  on  the  desolate  crags  of 
Caucasus.     So  Menelaos  the  king  departed  from  his  home 
and  went  to  the  city  of  Priam.    There  he  saw  the  beauti- 
ful Pans,  and  took  him  to  the  Spartan  land,  for  he  said 
that  Paris  should  return  home  rich  and  wealthy      So 
Pans  believed  his  words,  and  sailed  with  him  over  the 
wide  sea.     Long  time  he  abode  in  Sparta,  and  day  by 
day  he  saw  the  lady  Helen  in  the  halls  of  Menelaos      At 
the  first  he  thought  within  himself,  "  I  would  that  (En6ne 
were  here  to  see  the  wife  of  Menelaos,  for  surely  she 
.3  fairer  than  aught  else  on  the  earth."     But  soor 
thought  less  and  less  of  GEnone,  who  was  sorrowipf,      > 
his  long  sojourn  in  the  strange  land,  as  she  wandcicu 
amid  the  pme  forest*  -tf  woody  Ida. 
Quickly  sped  t      days  for"  Paris,  for  his  heart  was 
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filled  with  a  strange  love,  and  the  will  of  Eris  was  being 
accomplishtd  within  him.  He  thought  not  of  (£n6ne 
and  her  Jdntly  wanderings  on  heathy  Ida ;  he  cared  not 
for  the;  kindly  deeds  of  Menelaos;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that,  when  Menelaos  was  far  away,  Paris  spoke  words  of 
evil  love  to  Helen  and  beguiled  her  to  leave  her  home. 
Stealthily  they  fli  i  away,  and  sailed  over  the  sea  till  they 
came  to  tli'  Ilian  land;  and  Helen  dwelt  with  Paris  in 
the  house  of  his  father  Priam. 

But  '  'n6rie  mourned  for  the  love  which  she  had  lost, 
and  liei      .irs  fell  into  the  gentle  stream  of  Kebren  as 
she  sat  on  i.s  grassy  banks.     "  Ah  me,"  she  said,  "  my 
love  hatli  bi.'en  stung  by  Aphrodite.     O  Paris,  Paris,  hast 
thou  for>,'()tten  all  thy  words?     Here  thine  arms  were 
clasped  aroiuid  me,  and  here,  as  thy  lips  were  pressed  to 
mine,  thou  didst  say  that  the  wide  earth  had  for  thee  no 
living  thing  so  fair  as  (Endne.    Sure  am  I  that  Helen  hath 
brought  to  thee  only  a  false  joy;   for  her  heart  is  not 
thine  a?  the  heart  of  a  maiden  when  it  is  given  to  her  first 
love ;  and  sure  am  I  too  that  Helen  is  not  a  fairer  wife 
than  I,  for  my  heart  is  all  thine,  and  the  beauty  of 
woman  is  mui  red  when  she  yields  herself  to  a  lawless 
love.     But  the  cloud  is  gathering  round  thee;  and  I  see 
the  evil  tliut  thou  hast  brought  upon  the  land,  for  I  am 
spmng  from  the  race  of  the  gods,  and  mine  eyes  are 
opened  to  behold  the  things  that  willingly  I  would  not 
see.     1  se'  the  waters  black  with  ships,  and  the  hosts  of 
the  Achaians  gathered  round  the  walls  of  Ilion.     I  see 
the  moons  roll  round,  while  thy  people  strive  in  vain 
against  the  wrath  of  Here  and  the  might  of  the  son  of 
Peleus;   and  far  away  I  see  the  flame'^  that  shall  burn 
the  sacred  Ilion.     I  see  thy  father  smitten  down  in  his 
own  hall,  and  the  spear  that  shall  drink  thy  life-blood. 
Ah  me !  foi  the  doom  that  is  coming,  and  for  the  pleasant 
days  when  we  loved  and  wandered  among     he  dells 
of  Ida." 

So  Paris  dwelt  with  Helen  in  the  house  of  Priam ;  but 
men  said.  "  This  is  no  more  the  brave  Alexandres,"  for 
he  lay  at  ease  on  silken  couches,  and  his  spear  and  shield 
hung  idle  on  the  wall.     For  him  the  wine  sparkled  in  the 
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goblet  while  the  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  and  he 
cared  only  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Helen,  or  the  minstrels 
who  sang  of  the  joys  of  love  and  the  bowers  of  JauRhtcr- 
loving  Aphrodite.  And  Helen  sat  by  his  side  in  sullen 
mood,  for  she  thought  of  the  former  days  and  of  the  evil 
which  she  had  done  to  the  good  king  Men(  laos.  Then 
there  came  mto  her  heart  a  deep  hatred  for  Paris,  and  slu- 
oathed  him  fc^r  his  false  words  and  his  fond  looks,  as  he 
lay  quaffing  the  wme  and  taking  his  rest  by  day  and  bv 
night  upon  the  silken  couches. 

But  throughout  the  streets  of  Ilion  there  was  hurrx-ing 
and  shouting  of  armed  men.  and  terror  and  cries  of 
women  and  children ;  for  the  hosts  of  the  Achaians  wen- 
come  to  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  of  Menelaos. 
let  Pans  heeded  not  the  prayers  of  his  brethren,  that 
he  shorH  send  back  Helen;  so  she  tarried  by  his  side 
m  his  gilded  chambers,  and  he  went  not  forth  to  the 
battle,  till  all  men  reviled  him  for  his  evil  love,  because 
he  had  forsaken  the  fair  (En6n6. 
So  for  Paris  fell  the  mighty  Hektor;  for  him  died  the 

u  -^V  P  '  ^"^  *^^  women  of  Ilion  mourned  for 
their  husbands  who  were  smitten  down  by  the  Achaian 
warriors.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  the  strife,  for  Her^ 
and  Athene  fought  against  the  men  of  Troy,  and  no  help 
came  from  the  laughter-loving  Aphrodite. 

Many  times  the-  j/ears  went  round,  while  yet  the 
Achaians  strove  to  take  the  city  of  Priam.  tiU  at  last 
for  very  shame  Paris  took  from  the  wall  his  spear  and 
shield,  and  went  forth  to  the  battle;  but  the  strength  of 
his  heart  and  of  his  arm  was  gone,  and  he  trembled  at  the 
fierce  war-cnes  as  a  child  trembles  at  the  roaring  of  the 
storni.     Then  before  the  walls  of  Ilion  there  was  fiercer 
strife,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  in  heaps  upon  the 
battle  plain.     Faint  and  weary,  the  people  of  Priam  were 
shut  up  within  the  walls,  until  the  Achaians  burst  into 
the  gates  and  gave  the  city  to  sword  and  flame.     Then 
the  cry  of  men  and  women  went  up  to  the  high  heaven 
and  the  blood  ran  in  streams  upon  the  gmund.     With 
a  mighty  blaze  rose  up  the  flames  of  the  burning  citv 
and  the  dream  of  Paris  was  ended.  ' 
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Fast  he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Menelaos.  and  he  cared 
iiot  to  look  back  on  the  Argive  Helen  or  the  slaughter 
of  his  kinsfolk  and  his  people.    But  the  arrow  of  Philok- 
tetes  came  hissing  through  the  air,  and  the  barb  was 
hxcd  m  the  side  of  Paris.     Hastily  he  drew  it  from  the 
wound;   but  the  weapons  of  Herakles  failed  not  to  do 
their  work,  and  the  poison  sped  through  his  burning 
veins.     Onwards  he  hastened  to  the  pine  forests  of  Ida 
but  h  3  hmbs  trembled  beneath  him,  and  he  sank  dowii 
as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  grassy  bank  where  he  had  tended 
his  flocks  m  the  former  days.     "  Ah,  (Endrg,"  he  said, 
the  evil  dream  is  over,  and  thy  voice  comes  back  to 
mine  ear,  soft  and  loving  as  when  I  wooed  and  won  thee 
among  the  dells  of  Ida.    Thou  hearest  me  not,  (En6nd 
or  else  I  know  that,  forgiving  all  the  wrong,  thou  wouldst 
hasten  to  help  me." 

And  even  as  he  spake.  (En6n&  stood  before  him  fair 
and  beautiful  as  in  the  days  that  were  past.  The  glory 
as  of  the  pure  evening  time  was  shed  upon  her  face,  and 
her  eye  glistened  with  the  light  of  an  undying  love.  Then 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  him,  and  said  gently.  "  Dost  thou 
knov'  me.  Paris  :>  I  am  the  same  (En6ne  whom  thou 
didst  woo  m  the  dells  of  woody  Ida.  My  grief  hath  not 
changed  me;  but  thou  art  not  the  same,  O  Paris-  for 
thy  Jove  hath  wandered  far  away,  and  thou  hast  yielded 
thyself  long  to  an  evil  dream."  But  Paris  said,  "I  have 
wronged  thee,  Oinone,  fairest  and  sweetest;  and  what 
may  atone  for  the  wrong  ?  The  fire  bums  in  my  veins 
m\-  head  reels,  and  mine  eye  is  dim;  look  but  upon  me 
and^'d     "*  ^    ^^'"^  ^^  ''"^  ancient  love,  I  may  fall  asleep 

Then  (Enone  knelt  by  tixe  side  of  Paris  and  saw  the 
wound  which  the  arrow  of  Philoktetes  had  made-  but 
soon  she  knew  that  neither  gods  nor  men  could  stay 
the  poison  with  which  Herakles  had  steeped  his  mighty 
weapons.  There  she  knelt,  but  Paris  spake  not  more 
Ihe  coldness  of  death  passed  over  him  as  (En6nd  looked 
down  upon  his  face  and  thought  of  the  days  when  they 
lived  and  loved  amid  the  dells  of  Ida. 

Long  time  she  knelt  by  his  side,  until  the  stars  looked 
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forth  in  the  sky.  Then  (Endn6  said,  "  O  Ens,  weU  hast 
thou  worked  thy  wiU,  and  well  hath  Aphroditfi  done  thy 
bidding.  O  Paris,  we  have  loved  and  suffered,  but  I 
never  did  thee  wrong,  and  now  I  follow  thee  to  the  dark 
land  of  Hades." 

Presently  the  flame  shot  up  to  heaven  from  the  funeral 
pile  of  Pans,  and  CEn6ne  lay  down  to  rest  on  the  fierv 
couch  by  his  side.  ' 
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IPHIGENEIA 

The  ships  of  Agamemnon  and  the  Achaian  chieftains 
lay  idle  in  Aulis  on  the  narrow  waters  of  Euripos.  In 
vain  they  longed  to  reach  the  shores  of  Ilion  and  take 
vengeance  on  the  treacherous  Paris  who  had  stolen  away 
Helen  from  the  halls  of  Menelaos  at  Myk^nae.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  the  sails  on  t"i^  masts;  not  a 
ripple  on  the  sea  moved  the  dark  hulls  of  the  ships.  Then 
in  his  great  strait  Agamemnon  the  king  bade  them  bring 
before  him  the  wise  seer  Kalchas,  and  he  asked  him  if  he 
knew  wherefore  they  were  made  to  tarry  thus  for  weeks 
and  months  in  Aulis.  Then  Kalchas  opened  his  mouth 
and  told  them  of  the  wrath  of  Artemis,  how  she  bare 
hatred  to  Agamemnon  because  once  he  had  slain  a  stag 
in  her  sacred  grove,  and  how  she  withheld  the  winds  in 
the  prison-house  of  iEolus  until  they  should  appease  her 
anger  by  a  rich  offering.  But  when  the  soothsayer  told 
them  what  the  offering  must  be,  then  the  two  sons  of 
Atreus  smote  with  their  staves  upon  the  ground  and 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  aloud,  for  the  remedy 
seemed  more  terrible  than  the  evil  from  which  they 
sought  to  escape. 

Long  time  Agamemnc  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  chest  heaved  with  the  great- 
ness of  his  agony;  but  at  length  he  spake  and  said, 
"  A  hard  fate  is  on  me,  ye  chiefs  of  the  Achaians,  for 
it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  shed  the  blood  of  my  child  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Artemis ;  and  yet  how  can  I  betray 
the  men  whom  I  have  brought  hither,  and  leave  the  ships 
to  rot  and  our  warriors  to  die  for  weariness  and  hunger?  " 
But  the  seer  gave  no  hope  that  the  mind  of  Artemis  would 
be  changed;  and  the  word  was  given  that  Iphigeneia 
must  die.  Presently  the  rumour  ran  through  the  whole 
army  that  the  virgin  child  of  L^t6  could  not  be  appeased 
save  with  the  blood  of  one  as  pure  as  herself;   and  all 
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were  filled  with  pity  for  the  maiden,  yet  they  cared  not 
to  change  the  judgment,  because  they  longed  yet  more 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Helen. 

From  the  tent  of  Agamemnon  came  forth  Kalchas  the 
seer  with  his  servants,  leading  the  maiden  to  the  altar 
where  the  great  sacrifice  was  to  be  done  to  Artemis. 
Hard  by  it  stood  the  king  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos  his 
brother;  and  the  maiden  sought,  as  she  passed  by  them, 
to  meet  once  more  her  father's  eye;  but  his  face  was 
turned  away  and  buried  in  the  folds  of  his  robe.  He  saw 
not  his  child  as  she  looked  towards  him  with  a  beseeching 
glance ;  he  knew  not  ow  she  sought  in  vain  to  speak  a 
word,  for  the  men  who  led  her  had  laid  their  hands  upon 
her  mouti  hat  the  voice  of  Iphigeneia  might  never  be 
heard  agc>..xi.  But  while  the  priests  made  the  victim 
ready  for  the  sacrifice,  the  thoughts  of  Agamemnon  went 
back  to  his  home  at  Sparta,  and  he  saw  again  his  child 
in  the  freshness  of  her  beauty,  as  she  moved  through 
his  halls,  bringing  joy  and  gladness  to  all  who  looked 
upon  her. 

The  words  of  Kalchas  were  fulfilled,  and  the  wrath 
of  Artemis  passed  away.  The  soft  western  breeze 
rippled  the  waters  of  Euripos,  and  in  a  long  line  the  ships 
of  the  Achaians  sailed  away  from  the  shore  to  go  to  the 
land  of  Ilion.  But  the  terrible  Erinys,  who  hovers  in 
the  air  to  see  all  the  evil  deeds  which  men  may  dc  had 
not  forgotten  the  sacrifice  of  blood  in  AuHs.  Nine  years 
they  fought  at  Troy,  and  in  the  tenth  the  city  fell,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Priam  was  destroyed  utterly,  as  the  sign 
of  the  dragon  had  taught  them  long  ago  when  they  were 
in  Aulis. 

Then  from  cliff  to  cliff,  across  sea  and  river,  from 
city  to  city,  spread  the  tidings  that  the  vengeance  was 
accomplished  and  Agamemnon  the  king  was  coming  back 
in  triumph  and  glory.  From  hill  to  hill,  across  plain  and 
valley,  flashed  the  beacon  fires;  and  before  the  first  grey 
streak  of  dawn  broke  upon  the  eastern  sky,  the  old 
warder  who  kept  the  nightly  watch  in  the  house  of 
Agamemnon  saw  the  sign  of  victory,  and  hastened  to 
bear  the  tidings  to  Klytaimnestra  the  queen.    Then  she 
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said,  "  The  gods  have  dealt  kindly  with  the  hosts  of  the 
Achaians;  make  ready  to  receive  the  king  as  a  conqueror 
shoiv.d  be  welcomed."  And  when  she  knew  that  at 
length  Agamemnon  was  near  at  hand,  she  made  ready 
embroidered  tapestries  and  spread  them  on  the  ground, 
that  so  he  might  not  touch  the  earth  with  his  foot  when 
he  lighted  off  his  chariot.  Then  she  stood  with  downcast 
eyes  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  king;  and  when  he  came, 
she  welcomed  him  to  his  home  with  kind  and  gentle 
words.  But  her  look  was  changed  when  in  the  chariot 
she  saw  a  maiden  seated,  and  Agamemnon  told  her  that  it 
was  Kasandra  the  daughter  of  Priam.  Very  fair  was 
the  maiden  to  look  upon,  but  her  face  was  worn  with  care 
and  sorrow.  "  She  too  is  welcome,"  said  Klvtaimnestra, 
"  to  the  home  of  King  Agamemnon . " 

Then,  as  he  stepped  down  from  his  chariot,  Agamem- 
non said  to  Klytaimnestra,  "  Thy  love  hath  carried  thee 
too  far,  for  thou  art  receiving  me  with  honours  too  great 
for  mortal  man;  and  pride  goes  before  a  fall."  So  he 
went  on  heedless  to  his  doom.  But  to  Kasandra  the 
Trojan  maiden  Phoebus  Apollo  had  granted  the  gift  of 
prophecy;  only,  because  she  would  not  give  him  her 
love,  he  added  the  judgment  that  none  should  believe 
her  v/ords.  Presently  a  dark  shade  came  over  her  face, 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  as  if  from  a  sudden  pain ;  and 
she  cried  out,  "  0  Phoebus,  what  a  sight  dost  thou  show 
me!  In  the  blood-stained  bath  Agamemnon  lies  siain, 
as  a  wild  bull  in  a  net ;  and  the  dagger  which  has  smitten 
him  shall  smite  me  also  this  day  before  the  sun  goes 
down."  But  none  gave  heed  to  her  wild  cries  until 
presently  from  within  the  house  came  a  shriek  loud  and 
piercing,  and  then  all  was  still  again. 

So  the  Ate  of  Iphigeneia  came  upon  Agamemnon  and 
brooded  on  his  house,  adding  sin  to  sin  and  woe  to  woe. 
For  the  love  of  a  child  for  his  mother  was  dried  up  in  the 
heart  of  Orestes,  while  he  abode  far  away  in  a  strange 
land;  and  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  caae  back  to 
Sparta,  he  slevv  his  mother  Klytaimnestra.  because  she 
had  killed  his  father.  Then  the  Erinyes  of  his  mother 
fell  upon  hira  and  drove  him  in  raging  madness  from 
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the  land.  By  day  and  by  night  they  gave  him  no  rest. 
He  felt  their  cold  breath  on  his  cheek  as  he  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  he  heard  the  hiss  of  the  deadly  snakes  which 
were  coiled  in  their  tangled  hair.  Over  hill  and  dale, 
from  city  to  city,  from  land  to  land,  they  drove  him  with 
their  pitiless  scourge,  till,  faint  of  heart  and  ready  to  die, 
he  fled  to  the  sacred  hill  of  Athene.  There  in  the  solemn 
council,  when  the  judgment  was  divided  whether  Orestes 
should  live  or  die,  Athene  gave  sentence  that  he  should  go 
free.  So  the  Erinyes  of  Klytaimnestra  fled  away  in  grief 
and  rage,  and  the  Ate  of  Iphigeneia  rested  no  more  on 
the  house  of  Agamemnon. 
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ACHILLEUS 

Nine  years  the  Achaians  had  fought  against  Ilion  tc 

avenge  the  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  Helen,  and  stiU  the 

war  went  on,  and  only  the  words  of  Kalchas,  which  he 

spake  long  ago  in  Aulis,  cheered  them  with  the  hope  that 

the  day  of  vengeance  was  near  at  hand.     For  strife  had 

ansen  between  the  king  Agamemnon  and  the  mighty 

son  of  Peleus,  and  it  seemed  to  the  men  of  Argos  that  all 

their  toil  must  be  for  naught.     In  fierce  anger,  Achilleus 

vowed  a  vow  that  he  would  go  forth  no  more  to  the  battle 

and  he  sat  in  sullen  silence  within  his  tent,  or  wandered 

gloomily  along  the  sea-shore.     With  fresh  courage  the 

hosts  of  the  Trojans  poured  out  from  their  walls  when 

they  knew  that  AcL. Ileus  fought  no  more  on  the  side  of 

the  Achaians,  and  the  chieftains  sought  in  vain  for  his 

help  when  the  battle  went  against  them.     Then  the  face 

of  the  war  was  changed;  for  the  men  of  Ilion  came  forth 

from  their  city,  and  shut  up  the  Achaians  within  their 

camp,  and  fought  fiercely  to  take  the  ships.     Manv  a 

chief  and  warrior  was  smitten  down,  and  still  Achilleus 

sat  within  his  tent,  nursing  his  gi-eat  wrath,  and  revihng 

aU  who  came  before  him  with  gifts  and  prayers 

But  dearer  than  all  others  to  the  child  of  the  sea- 
nymph  Thetis  was  Patroklos,  the  son  of  Menoitios.  and 
the  heart  of  Achilleus  was  touched  with  pity  when  he 
sa.w  the  tears  stream  down  his  face;  and  he  said  "Dear 
friend.  teU  me  thy  grief,  and  hide  nothing  from  me 
Hast  thou  evil  tidings  from  our  home  at  Phthia  or 
weepest  thou  for  the  troubles  which  vex  us  here?  " 
Then  Patroklos  spake  out  boldly,  and  said.  "  Be  not 
angry  at  my  words.  AchiUeus.  The  strength  of  the 
Argives  is  wasted  away,  and  the  mightiest  of  their  chief- 
tains he  wounded  or  dead  around  their  ships.  Thev  call 
thee  the  child  of  Peleus  and  of  Thetis;  but  men  will  sav 
that  thou  art  sprung  from  the  ragged  rocks  and  the 
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barren  sea,  if  thou  seest  thy  people  undone  and  liftest 
not  an  arm  to  help  them."  Then  Achilleus  answered, 
"  My  friend,  the  vow  is  on  me,  and  I  cannot  go;  but  put 
thou  on  my  armour,  and  go  forth  to  the  battle.  Only 
take  heed  to  my  words,  and  go  not  in  my  chariot  against 
the  city  of  Ilion.  Drive  our  enemies  from  the  ships,  and 
let  them  fight  in  the  plain,  and  then  do  thou  come  back 
to  my  tent." 

Then  the  hearts  of  the  Achaians  were  cheered,  for 
next  to  Achilleus  there  was  not  in  all  the  host  a  warrior 
more  brave  and  mighty  than  Patroklos.  At  his  word 
the  Myrmidons  started  up  from  their  long  rest,  and 
hastily  snatched  their  arms  to  follow  him  to  the  battle. 
Presently  Patroklos  came  forth.  The  glistening  helmet 
of  Achilleus  was  on  his  head,  and  his  armour  was  girt 
around  his  body.  Only  he  bare  not  his  mighty  spear, 
for  no  mortal  man  might  wield  that  spear  in  battle  but 
Achilleus.  Before  the  tent  stood  the  chariot,  and  har- 
nessed to  it  were  the  horses  Xanthos  and  Balios,  who 
grow  not  old  nor  die. 

So  Patroklos  departed  for  the  fight,  and  Achilleus  went 
into  his  tent,  and  as  he  poured  out  the  dark  wine  from 
a  golden  goblet,  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  and  said,  "  O  thou 
that  dwellest  far  away  in  Dodona,  where  the  Selloi  do 
thy  bidding  and  proclaim  thy  will,  give  strength  and 
victory  to  Patroklos  my  friend.  Let  him  drive  the  men 
of  Ilion  from  the  ships  and  come  back  safe  to  me  after 
the  battle."  But  Zeus  heard  the  prayer  in  part  only, 
for  the  doom  was  that  Achilleus  should  see  Patroklos 
alive  no  more. 

Then  the  hosts  of  the  Trojans  trembled  as  Patroklos 
drew  nigh  on  the  chariot  of  Achilleus,  and  none  dared 
to  go  forth  against  him.  Onwards  sped  the  undying 
horses,  and  wherever  they  went  the  ground  was  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  Trojans  who  were  smitten  down  by  his 
spear.  Then  Sarpedon,  the  great  chief  of  the  Lykians, 
spake  to  Glaukos,  and  said,  "  O  friend,  I  must  go  forth 
and  do  battle  with  Patroklos.  The  people  fall  beneath 
his  sword,  and  it  is  not  fit  that  the  chieftains  should  be 
backward  in  the  strife."    But  the  doom  of  Sarpedon  was 
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sealed  and  presently  his  body  lay  lifeless  on  the  ground, 
while  the  men  of  Argos  and  of  Ilion  fought  for  his 
glittenng  arms. 

Then  the  doom  came  on  Patroklos  also,  for  Phoebus 
Apollo  fought  against  him  in  the  battle,  and  in  the  dust 
was  rolled  the  helmet  which  no  enemy  had  touched  when 
It  rested  on  the  head  of  Achilleus.  Before  him  flashed 
the  spear  of  Hektor.  as  he  said.  "  The  hour  of  thy  deatii 
IS  come.  Patroklos,  and  the  aid  of  Achilleus  cannot  reach 
thee  now.       But  Patroklos  said  only,  "  It  is  thy  time 

^^^^f,*'"^  "'^^'  ^^^*  y^t  a  kittle  while,  and  the  sword 
of  Achilleus  shall  drirk  t.'iy  hfe-blood." 

So  Patroklos  died,  and  there  was  a  fierce  fight  over 
his  body,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  until  there  was  a 
great  heap  of  dead  around  it.  But  away  from  the  fight 
the  horses  Xanthos  and  Balios  wept  for  their  charioteer' 
and  they  would  not  stir  with  the  chariot,  but  stood  fixed 
firm  as  pillars  on  the  ground,  till  Zeus  looked  down  in 
pity  on  them  and  said,  "  Was  it  for  this  that  I  gave  you 
to  Peleus,  the  chieftain  of  Phthia— horses  who  cannot 
grow  old  or  die,  to  a  mortal  man,  the  most  wretched 
thing  that  crawls  upon  the  earth?  But  fear  nof  no 
enemy  shall  lay  hands  on  the  chariot  of  AchiUeus.  or  on 
the  immortal  horses  which  bear  it.  Your  limbs  shall 
be  mied  with  new  strength,  and  ye  shall  fly  like  birds 
across  the  battle-field  till  ye  come  to  the  tent  of  your 
master."  Then  the  horses  wept  no  more,  but  swift  as 
eagles  they  bare  Automedon  through  the  fight,  while 
Hektor  and  his  people  strove  fiercely  to  seize  them.  At 
last  the  battle  was  over,  and,  while  the  Achaians  bore 
the  body  of  Patroklos  to  the  ships,  Antilochos,  the  son 
of  Nestor,  went  to  the  tent  of  AchiUeus,  and  said,  "  Thv 
fnend  is  slain,  and  Hektor  has  his  armour." 

Then  the  dark  cloud  of  woe  fell  on  the  soul  of  Achilleus 
In  a  fierce  grief  he  threw  earth  with  both  hands  into  the 
air,  and  rent  his  clothes,  and  lay  down  weeping  in  the 
dust.  Far  away  in  her  coral  caves  beneath  the  sea 
Ihetis  heard  the  deep  groans  of  her  child,  and,  like  a 
white  mist,  she  rose  from  the  waters  and  wen\  ^  com- 
fort him;  and  she  said,  "  Why  weepest  thou,  n*^  son? 
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When  Agamemnon  did  thee  wrong,  thou  didst  pray  that 
the  Achaians  might  sorely  need  thy  aid  in  the  battle, 
and  thy  wish  has  been  accomplished.  So  may  it  be 
again."  But  Achilleus  answered,  "  Of  what  profit  is  it 
to  me,  my  mother,  that  my  prayer  has  been  beard,  since 
Patroklos  my  friend  is  slain,  and  Hektor  has  my  armour? 
One  thing  only  remains  to  me  now.  I  will  slay  Hektor 
and  avenge  the  slaughter  of  Patroklos."  Then  the  tears 
ran  down  the  cheeks  of  Thetis  as  she  said,  "  Then  is 
thine  own  doom  accompUshed,  for  when  thou  slayest 
Hektor,  thou  hast  not  many  days  to  live."  "  So  then 
let  it  be,"  said  Achilleus;  "  the  mighty  Herakles  tasted 
of  death ;  therefore  let  me  die  also,  so  only  Hektor  dies 
before  me." 

Then  Thetis  sought  no  more  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose,  but  she  went  to  the  house  of  Hephaistos  to  get 
armour  for  her  child  in  place  of  that  which  Hektor  had 
taken  from  Patroklos.  And  Achilleus  vowed  a  vow  that 
twelve  sons  of  the  Trojans  should  be  slain  at  the  grave 
of  his  friend,  and  that  Hektor  should  die  before  the 
funeral  rites  were  done.  Then  Agamemnon  sent  him 
gifts,  and  spake  kindly  words,  so  that  the  strife  between 
them  was  ended,  and  Achilleus  might  now  go  forth 
to  fight  for  the  Achaians.  So,  in  the  armour  which 
Hephaistos  had  wrought  at  the  prayer  of  Thetis,  he 
mounted  his  chariot,  and  bade  hi;>  horses  bring  him  back 
safe  from  the  battle-field.  Then  the  horse  Xan*hos 
bowed  his  head,  and  the  long  tresses  of  his  mane  flovt^ed 
down  to  the  earth  as  he  made  answer,  "  We  will  in  very 
truth  save  thee,  O  mighty  Achilleus;  but  thy  doom  is 
near  at  hand,  and  the  fault  rests  not  with  us  now,  or 
when  we  left  Patroklos  dead  on  the  battle-field,  for 
Phoebus  Apollo  slew  him  and  gave  the  glory  and  the 
arms  to  Hektor."  And  Achilleus  said,  "  Why  speak  to 
me  of  evil  omens?  I  know  that  I  shall  see  my  father 
and  my  mother  again  no  more;  but  if  I  must  die  in  a 
strange  land,  I  will  first  take  my  fill  of  vengeance." 

Then  the  war-cry  of  Achilleus  was  heard  again,  and  a 
mighty  life  was  poured  into  the  hearts  of  the  Achaians, 
as  they  seized  their  arms  at  the  sound.    Thick  as  wither- 
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u*    a  J   •    ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^  smitten  down   until  thpii 
hosts  fled  m  terror  within  the  walls  of  Ilion     Onh 

waf  stea^i^f  ^'  ""t  'T^'V   ^"^  the  shIdJw  of  dea" 

rhe'l\t"Lmnion':;f '^^  ^^?^"^  ^P«"°  ^^^  ^^''sakeS 
Sn  in  tK     f  ^f"]P'0"  of  Troy  because  Zeus  so  willed  it 
So  in  the  s  nfe  the  strength  of  Hektor  failed  and  he  sank 
1°,^"  °"  '^'\T^-    The  foot  of  AchiUeus  rested  or  h"s 

Hettor  s\"d    '"sK'^nl"^  "^?  «"  ^'^  neck.^^hi 
neKtor  said.      Slay  me  if  thou  wilt,  but  rive  back  mv 

said.        thought  not  to  persuade  thee  forlSv  hearths 

?^t  ""i  ''T-    ^"*  '^^  t^at  thou  pav  not  the  penaltv 

L  sCL'at'^h'ir'^"  ^^"'-^  pUbLTp^llJ 
Mi<ui  siay  tnee  at  the  Skaian  patp<;  nf  Tli-^r.  "     xu   ^u 

life-blood  of  Hektor  reddenef  he  gro"  „3' a'  lehUW 

ulifhed      ArniT.";^  vengeance  of  AchiUeus  accom- 
plished     At  h.s  feet  lay  Hektor  dead,  but  the  raBPin 

irariof«„TH*''"."^T^;  »<i  he  tied  the  body?o  hf. 

onTcouW  sav  '^^H '*  '"ril^'  «"  "»"»  who^looked 
on  It  couia  say.     This  was  the  brave  and  noble  Hektnr  " 

pt"bS"tt  ca:Se'dotn?  "a'r.^a^n'd'r/s    ^"j 

Att'ttfC/l^^"  *°  keep-aryLi'uns^enS;  4^3' 
At  last  the  king  Priam  mounted  his  chariot  for  he  ^aid 

guide  the  old  man  to  thetent  of  Achr   fJw  "^  '° 
others  of  the  Achaians  n,igSt  t^t..    ^hW  h:'Sd 
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before  t'ae  man  who  had  slain  his  son,  and  he  kissed 
his  hands  and  said,  "  Hear  my  prayer,  Achillous.  Thy 
father  is  ar,  old  man  hke  me,  but  he  hopes  one  day  to  see 
thee  come  back  with  great  glory  from  Dion.  My  sons 
are  dead,  and  none  had  braver  sons  in  Troy  than  I ;  and 
Hektor,  the  fower  and  pride  of  all,  has  been  smitten  by 
thy  spear.  Fear  the  gods,  Achilleus,  and  pity  mc  for  the 
remembrance  of  thy  father,  for  none  has  ever  dared  like 
me  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  man  who  has  slain  his  son." 
So  Priam  wept  for  his  dear  child  Hektor,  and  the  tears 
flowed  down  the  checks  of  Achilleus  as  he  thought  of  his 
father  Pdeus  and  his  friend  Patroklos,  and  the  cry  of 
their  mourning  went  up  together. 

So  the  body  of  Hektor  was  borne  back  to  Ilion.  and  a 
great  sacrifice  was  done  to  the  gods  beneath  the  earth, 
that  Hektor  might  be  welcomed  in  the  kingdom  of  Hades 
and  Perscphonfi.  But  the  time  drew  nigh  that  the  doom 
of  Achilleus  must  be  accomphshed,  and  the  spear  of 
Phoebus  Apollo  pierced  his  heart  as  they  fought  near  the 
Skaiaa  gates  of  Ilion.  In  the  dust  lay  the  body  of 
Achilleus,  while  the  Achaians  fought  the  whole  day  long 
around  it,  till  a  mighty  storm  burst  forth  from  the  heaven. 
Then  they  carried  it  away  to  the  ships,  and  placed  it  on 
a  couch,  and  washed  it  in  pure  water.  And  once  more 
from  her  coral  caves  beneath  the  sea  rose  the  silver- 
footed  Thetis,  and  the  cry  of  the  n3miphs  who  followed 
her  filled  the  air,  so  that  the  Achaians  who  heard  it 
trembled  and  would  have  fled  to  the  ships ;  but  Nestor, 
the  wise  chief  of  the  Pyhans,  said,  "  Flee  not,  ye  Argives, 
for  those  who  come  to  mourn  for  the  dead  Achilleus." 
So  Thetis  stood  weeping  by  the  body  of  her  child,  and 
the  nymphs  wrapped  it  in  shining  robes.  Many  days 
and  nights  they  wept  and  watched  around  it,  until  at 
last  they  raised  a  great  pile  of  wood  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  flame  went  up  to  heaven.  Then  they  gathered  up 
the  ashes,  and  placed  them,  with  the  ashes  of  Patroklos, 
in  a  golden  nm  which  Hephaistos  wrought  and  gave  to 
Dionysos ;  and  over  it  thev  raised  a  greal  "  -n  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Helle,  .^at  men  might  sec  u  afar  off 
as  they  sailed  on  the  broad  wp.ters. 
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SARPEDON 

^^fiT  f  f/'^^^P*^?"  departed  for  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun.  he  left  n-  Lykia  a  beautiful  child  nanied  Laodameia 
who  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  And  wheTihe 
Achaians  came  against  the  city  of  Priam  to  avenge  t le 
wrongs  and  woes  of  Helen.  Sarpedon  took  down  h"s%ear 
and  shield  from  the  wall,  and^rded  his  sword  upon^his 

aga1nst'"theTl^°''J'  1"  ^"  ^^"^^  ^^'  '^'  ^'^^'  «  "ktor 
agamst  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon.     Sadly  he  left  the 

children  and  there  was  mourning  and  sorrow  in  the 
o„"  w;°L'rXt"t  ttr^ '"""''' ''^'  "-^y '«"  '""-^'^ 
Then  among  the  Trojan  warriors  fought  Sarpedon- 
and  of  aU  none  was  braver  or  more  stout  of  hearf  than 
he.  When  others  were  faint  of  spirit,  his  voice  still 
cheered  them  on ;  and  the  bright  smile  on  his  face  roused 
them  to  hght  more  boldly  for  their  country.     If  the  ho' ts 

K*^  /i°J,^"'  ^'"  ^^^'^  »"  the  strife,  then  Sarpedon 
rebuked  Hektor  with  friendly  words,  and  told  hKow 
he  had  come  from  the  far  Lykian  land  to  fight  for  Priam 
fnlH  w^  ^f  his  children  and  his  wife  beWnd  hTm     He 
told  him  of  all  his  wealth,  and  how  he  had  left  rich  ban- 

SanlSLr^^'  "  '^  ^^"^^  ''^'^  ''^  -^^^■ 

Many  fell  beneath  his  hand;   and  of  these  none  was 

braver  or  fairer  than  Tlepolemos.  the  son  of  Herakles 

who  had  to,ed  for  the  mean  Eurystheus  and  no w  S 

with  Hebe  in  the  halls  of  Olympus.     Boldly  he  came 

towards  him.  exulting  in  the  strength  of  his  youth,  and 

from  Ih fbS"'  ^"'  ^^'^"^^^  ^^"^  ^-^^^  shrin^ing'back 

"  Do  they  call  thee  a  child  of  Zeus  ?  "  he  said.     "  WImt 

knowest  thou  of  war  and  battles  ?     My  father  Herakles 

came  hither  with  six  ships  only,  and  destroyedihe  Sy 
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of  Ilion  when  Laomedon  was  king;  and  dost  thou  think 
to  escape  my  arm?  "     But  Sarpedon  said  only,  "  Thy 
father  Herakles  destroyed  IHon  because  the  heart  of 
Laomedon  was  not  pure  and  he  dta't  treacherously  with 
him  by  keeping  back  the  reward  ol  his  toil;  but  I  have 
no  need  to  fear  thee,  an.!  the  day  of  thy  death  is  come." 
So  Tlepolemos  fell,  and  long  time  the  Achaians  were 
sore  pressed,  for  the  Trojans  strove  mightily  to  seize 
their  ships.     High  above  the  din  of  battle  was  heard  the 
voice  of  Hcktor;   and  Sarpedon  cheered  on  his  men  to 
the  fight.    Then  said  he  to  his  kinsman  Glaukos,  "  Let 
none  be  matched  with  us  for  brave  deeds.     Are  we  not 
honoured  more  than  all  other  men  in  Lykia ;   and  look 
they  not  on  us  as  on  the  bright  heroes  ?     the  lands  which 
they  have  given  to  us  are  rich  with  trees  and  com ;  there- 
fore must  we  do  battle  the  more  valiantly,  that  in  after 
time  men  may  say,  '  Our  chieftains  are  rich  and  wealthy 
and  their  garners  are  full  and  plenteous;  but  they  fight 
for  their  people,  and  their  name  is  great  throughout  the 
wide  earth.'  " 

Fierce  and  terrible  was  the  fighting  day  by  Hay;  and 
at  night  the  blaze  of  many  fires  reddened  the  sky, '  But 
Patroklos  came  forth  from  the  tent  of  Achilleus,  and  the 
face  of  the  battle  was  changed.  Smitten  by  his  spear, 
many  of  the  bravest  among  the  Trojan  warriors  were 
slam,  and  all  were  filled  with  fear  as  Patroklos  drew  near 
them  in  the  fight.  Then  Sarpedon  said  once  more 
'  vVhy  shrink  ye  thus,  men  of  Ilion  ?  I  v/ill  go  forth 
against  him."  And  he  shouted  his  war-cry.  and  ran  to 
meet  Patroklos. 

Then  from  his  throne  in  the  dark  cloud  Zeus  looked 
down  on  his  child  Sarpedon,  and  he  spake  to  Here  the 
queen  and  said,  "  Ah  me,  must  Sarpedon  die,  who  is  the 
dearest  to  me  of  all  the  sons  of  men;  or  shall  I  rescue 
Iiim  from  the  fight  and  bear  him  to  his  Lykian  home'  " 
Then  answered  Here.  "  The  doom  of  Sarpedon  must  be 
accomplished;  and  if  thou  drawest  him  away  from  the 
strife,  then  remember  that  other  gods  also  have  children 
among  the  hosts  who  fight  round  Ilion,  whom  they  will 
seek  to  save  from  death.     But  if  thine  heart  is  grieved 
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for  Sarpedon,  still  let  him  die  by  the  hands  of  Patroklos, 
and,  when  his  body  lies  dead,  send  Hypnos  and  Ihanatos 
to  bear  him  away  to  his  far-off  Lykian  land,  where  his 
people  shall  mourn  for  him  many  days  and  lay  him  in 
the  earth  and  raise  a  cairn  over  his  sepulchre."  So  Zeus 
hearkened  to  the  words  of  Here ;  but  the  big  drops  fell 
from  the  sky,  because  he  was  grieved  for  his  child 
Sarpedon. 

Then  Patroklos  fought  with  Sarpedon  on  the  Ilian  plain 
and  thrust  his  spear  into  his  side,  so  that  the  life-blood 
gushed  out.  The  darkness  of  death  fell  on  his  eyes,  but 
his  heart  failed  not  for  fear,  as  he  cried,  "  Glaukos,  brave 
friend  and  warrior,  take  thou  my  place,  and  cheer  on  the 
Lykians  to  the  battle ;  and  let  not  the  Achaians  have  my 
body,  for  that  were  a  shame  to  thee  and  to  my  people." 
So  died  Sarpedon,  the  son  of  Zeus;  and  Glaukos  was 
grieved  at  the  heart,  for  he  could  not  go  to  his  aid,  be- 
cause his  arm  was  torn  with  a  grievous  wound.  Then 
he  prayed  to  Phoebus  Apollo  the  Lykian-born,  and 
Phoebus  drew  the  black  blood  from  the  wound,  and 
cheered  the  soul  of  Glaukos. 

Fierce  was  the  strife  over  the  body  of  the  Lykian 
king,  until  at  length  even  the  brave  Hektor  was  driven 
back  and  the  Achaians  took  the  bright  armour  of  Sarpe- 
don. Then  from  the  dark  cloud  Zeus  spake  to  Phoebus 
Apollo  and  said,  "  Hasten  now,  0  Phoebus,  and  bear  the 
body  of  my  child  Sarpedon  to  the  stream  of  Simoeis. 
There  bathe  it  in  the  pure  waters  and  anoint  it  with 
ambrosia,  and  wrap  it  in  shining  robes,  and  then  bid 
Hypnos  and  Thanatos  carry  it  to  the  land  of  his  people." 

So  Phoebus  Apollo  bathed  the  body  of  Sarpedon  in 
the  stream;  and  the  round  moon  rose  up  from  behind 
the  dark  eastern  hills.  No  breeze  whispered  in  the 
heaven  above,  no  sound  was  heard  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath, as  the  powers  of  sleep  and  death  drew  near  on 
their  noiseless  wings.  Gently  they  looked  on  the  face 
of  Sarpedon,  still  and  cold,  but  fair  beyond  the  beauty 
which  is  given  to  the  sons  of  men  before  the  toil  of  life  is 
ended.  Then  they  raised  him  softly  in  their  arms,  and 
the  still  air  sounded  not  with  the  waving  of  their  wings, 
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as  they  bore  him  homewards  through  the  silent  hours  of 
night. 

The  first  rays  of  Eos  quivered  in  tl  ,  pale  .sk-/.  s  they 
laid  the  body  of  Sarpedon  in  his  ov  .1  I/all.  thui  was 
there  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  sTcn  chief  of  the 
Lyldans;  but  their  tears  were  stilled  as  tiie>  looked  on 
lus  face,  so  passing  fair  in  the  happy  sleep  of  death.  So 
they  laid  him  gently  in  the  eai  ch.  and  raised  a  great  heap 
of  stones  above  his  grave,  that  in  time  to  come  men 
might  tell  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  good  and  brave 
Sarpedon. 
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MEMNON 

From  the  burning  land  of  the  .Ethiopians  came  Memnon 
the  fair  son  of  Eos  to  aid  the  men  of  Troy  against 
the  Achaian  chieftains.  Like  the  brave  and  beautiful 
Sarpedon,  he  was  foremost  in  the  strife  of  battle,  and 
few  might  withstand  the  strength  of  his  arm.  Smitten 
by  his  sword  fell  Antilochos,  the  son  of  the  old  chieftain 
of  Pylos.  Bitter  and  deep  was  the  grief  of  Nestor,  the 
sweet-voiced  speaker  of  the  Achaians;  and  deep  was 
the  vow  by  which  Achilleus  sware  that  he  would 
avenge  the  death  of  Antilochos  on  th'^  bright  Son  of 
the  Morning. 

Then  in  the  thickest  fight  Achilleus  sought  out  Mem- 
non, and  he  knew  him  by  the  height  of  his  glorious  form, 
and  his  beauty  which  was  beyond  the  beauty  of  the  sons 
of  men.  Long  time  they  strove,  but  nothing  might  stand 
against  the  might  of  Achilleus;  so  the  son  of  E6s  was 
smitten  down,  and  the  heavy  sleep  of  death  fell  on 
his  eyes. 

But  Eos  saw  her  child  die,  and  she  came  down  to  the 
earth  and  took  away  his  body  from  the  battle-field.  In 
the  pure  waters  of  a  river  she  washed  away  the  dark 
blood,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  glittering  robe.  Long  time 
she  mourned,  and  her  tear-drops  fell  on  the  earth  when- 
ever the  sun  rose  up  in  the  sky  or  sank  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  Then  at  last  in  bitter  sorrow  she 
hastened  to  the  home  of  the  undying  gods,  and  fell  before 
the  throne  of  Zeus  and  said,  "  O  Zeus,  look  upon  my  grief, 
and  give  me  comfort  in  my  misery,  for  Achilleus  has  slain 
my  child,  and  the  bright  Memn6n  lies  pale  and  cold  in 
death.     If  ever  it  hath  been  a  joy  to  thee  to  look  upon 
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Sv^lJVvil'^H^^'if''?,^^^^^  ^^  "^°"^°g  q"i^«^  i"  the 
Sky —It  ever  thou  hast  loved  to  see  my  fflorv  SDread  its 

soft  and  tender  flush  before  the  path  of^tL  brigS  sun- 

The  iItTh  of"S  S^'^^  "^/i^"'  ^"^^"^  th«  d^^k  shade, 
word  ind  h^  ?  n"^"'  ^"^  Persephone.  Speak  thou  the 
r/v.'  !l  A?^"  "'""^  "P  ^"  ^"s  brightness  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  undying  gods."  Then  Zeus  bowed  h's 
head  and  spake  the  word;  and  Eos  wept  no  more  but 

to?hThit;^  ''  '^^  T'?"'  ^"^  ^^"^^'^  -^«  ^th  her 
the'h'aUstf  &"'  ''  '^"'  ''''''  *^^  ""^y-S  S°d^  - 
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Far  away  from  the  strife  of  battle,  brooding  over  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  suffered,  lay  Achilleus,  the  son  of 
Peleus ;  for  Agamemnon  had  taken  away  the  prize  which 
the  Achaians  had  set  apart  for  him  from  the  spoils  of  war. 
No  more  was  his  war-cr^'  heard  in  the  battle-field;  and 
his  spear  smote  not  down  the  warriors  who  came  for+h 
to  fight  for  Ilion.  Then  the  other  chieftains  of  the 
Achaians  put  forth  ail  their  strength  in  the  battle  against 
the  Trojans ;  but  the  strongest  and  the  bravest  of  all  was 
Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus.  Wherever  he  came,  liis 
enemies  fell  back  before  him,  till  all  trembled  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  and  the  sight  of  his  ghttering 
spear. 

One  after  another  fell  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan 
warriors,  until  at  last  Helenos  spake  to  Hektor  and  said, 
"  Brother,  the  Achaians  are  pressing  us  hard,  and  the 
gods  favour  not  the  Trojans;  what  then  shall  we  do,  if 
they  come  not  to  our  aid  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  Hasten, 
then,  into  the  city,  and  gather  the  women  together,  and 
bid  them  go  to  the  temple  cf  Athene  and  there  beseech 
her  with  gifts  and  prayers  that  she  may  help  the  Trojans 
against  the  fierce  Diomedes  and  the  other  chieftains 
who  fight  in  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon."  Then  Hektor 
answered  and  said,  "  I  will  do  thy  bidding,  my  brother; 
but,  men  of  Troy,  let  not  your  hearts  be  cast  down  while 
I  go  to  the  sacred  Ilion,  and  bid  our  matrons  pray  to  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Zeus  to  aid  us  in  our  need.  It  may  be 
that  she  will  hear  our  prayer;  but  if  she  hearken  not, 
be  not  dismayed,  for  one  good  omen  not  even  the  gods 
can  take  away  from  men,  when  they  fight  for  their  home 
and  the  land  in  which  they  were  bom." 

So  Hektor  hastened  to  the  house  of  Priam.  Very  fair 
it  was  to  look  at  in  the  bright  sunshine  which  streamed 
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into  the  golden  chambers.  Then  forth  from  the  rich  hall 
where  the  king  held  banquet  with  his  chieftains,  came 
forth  the  lady  Hekabe,  leading  her  child  Laodike  to  meet 
her  brother.  And  when  Hektor  came  near  to  her,  she 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  called  him  bv  his  name,  and 
spake  in  a  soft  and  loving  voice,  "  Wherefore  comest  thou 
hither,  my  son,  from  the  battle-field?  Are  the  men  of 
Ilion  so  sore  pressed  in  the  fight  that  thou  seekest  the 
aid  of  the  bright  gods  ?  Tarry  yet  a  little  while,  and  I 
will  bring  thee  wine  to  gladden  thy  fainting  heart." 

But  Hektor  said.  "  Stay  me  not,  my  mother,  for  I  have 
a  great  work  to  do ;  and  if  I  tarry  now  by  thy  side,  my 
heart  may  lose  its  strength,  and  my  arm  may  fail  me  in 
the  strife.  But  gather  together  the  matrons  of  Ilion,  and 
bid  them  hasten  to  the  shrine  of  Athene  and  seek  her 
favour  by  gifts  and  prayers.  I  go  to  the  house  of  Paris, 
if  so  be  I  may  rouse  him  to  go  forth  against  the  enemy. 
Weak  of  heart,  and  mean  of  soul,  he  lies  on  his  golden 
couch,  and  heeds  not  the  evils  which  for  his  sake  we  are 
suffering.  Of  a  truth,  less  bitter  would  be  our  sorrow  if 
he  were  gone  from  the  land  of  Uving  men  to  the  dark 
kingdom  of  Hades." 

So  Hekabe  parted  from  her  child;  and  with  the  IHan 
matrons  she  hastened  to  the  temple  of  Ath^nfi.  With 
rich  gifts  and  prayers  they  besought  her  aid.  and  Theano, 
the  priestess,  placed  on  her  knees  a  beautiful  robe  which 
Hekabe  had  brought ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  went 
up  to  the  high  heaven,  but  Ath€n6  hearkened  not  to  their 
prayer. 

Then  came  Hektor  to  the  house  of  Paris  and  found 
him  in  his  golden  chamber  burnishing  his  weapons  and 
his  armour.  Near  to  him  sat  the  Argive  Helen,  and 
her  handmaidens  plied  their  tasks  around  her.  Then 
Hektor  spake  in  grief  and  anger,  and  said,  "  0  Paris, 
idle  and  heedless  thou  sittest  here,  while  the  Trojan 
warriors  are  smitten  down  in  the  strife.  Wouldst  thou 
deal  lightly  by  others  who  brought  upon  their  country 
the  evils  which  we  bear  for  th.-  sake  of  thee?  Rise  up 
and  go  forth  to  the  battle,  thai  our  ancient  city  be  not 
burnt  with  fire." 
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But  Paris  answered  gently.  "  I  chide  thee  not.  Hektor 
that  thou  hast  rebuked  me.  for  well  have  I  deserved  thy 
reproof.  Yet  not  in  anger  or  in  wrath  did  I  forsake  the 
people  of  my  land ;  but  my  grief  lay  heavy  upon  me,  and 
1  sought  to  give  myself  up  to  my  tears.  But  Helen  hath 
prayed  me  to  go  forth  to  the  fight;  wherefore  wait  till  I 
have  put  on  my  armour,  or  go  thou  first,  and  I  will  follow 
thee  to  the  battle." 

But  Hektor  stood  silent  and  spake  no  word,  until 

He  en  spake  to  him  softly  and  tenderly,  and  said.  "  O 

Hektor,  brave  of  heart  and  kind  of  soul,  never  hast  thou 

spokjn  a  hard  word  to  me  who  deserved  all  thy  wrath 

Ah  would  that  the  dark  wave  had  swallowed  me  as  I  came 

to  Ihon  in  the  ship  of  Paris  from  the  city  of  Menelaos! 

Ihen  had  I  been  at  rest,  and  thou  hadst  not  suffered  all 

the  evils  which  have  come  for  my  sake  upon  the  men 

of  Ilion.     But  tarry  here  a  little  while,  and  rest  by 

my  side;    for  great  and  sore  is  the  toil  which  thou 

hast  borne  for  me  in  the  fight  against  the  hosts  of 

Agamemnon. 

But  Hektor  answered  hastily.  "  Ask  me  not,  Helen 
to  tarry  with  thee  now.  Thy  words  are  kind  and 
loving,  but  I  may  not  heed  them.  My  people  yearn  for 
my  coming,  wherefore  do  thou  urge  on  Paris  that  he 
hasten  to  put  on  his  armour  and  meet  me  before  I  leave 
the  city.  And  now  I  go  to  my  own  home,  that  I  may 
greet  my  wife  and  my  child  before  I  depart  to  the  battle 
for  I  know  not  if  I  shall  return  again  in  peace  from  the 
stnfe  of  arms." 

Quickly  he  sped  to  his  house;  but  the  bridal-chamber 
was  desolate,  and  he  heard  not  the  voice  of  AndromachS 
among  the  maidens,  as  they  pUed  their  tasks  in  the  great 
hall.  Then  he  said.  "  TeU  me.  maidens,  is  Andromachd 
gone  to  the  homes  of  her  kinsfolk  or  to  the  shrine  of  the 
pure  Athene  where  the  Trojan  matrons  are  seeking  by 
gifts  and  prayers  to  win  her  favour?  "  Then  one  of 
them  answered,  "  If  indeed  I  must  tell  thee  the  truth 
she  hath  not  gone  to  her  kinsfolk  nor  to  the  temple  of 
Athang;  but  she  bade  the  nurse  bring  with  her  thy  child 
and  she  sped,  like  one  on  whom  the  hand  of  the  gods  lies' 
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^u^^'  *°  *^^  ^^^  *°^^^  °^  ^^^°"'  t>ecause  she  heard  that 
the  Trojans  were  hard  pressed  by  the  fierce  Diomedes 
and  all  the  chieftains  of  the  Achaians." 

Then  Hektor  tarried  not  to  listen  to  more  words.     By 
the  way  that  he  had  come  he  hastened  again  to  the 
Skaian  gates;  and  there  as  she  ran  to  meet  him  he  saw 
his  wife  and  the  child  whom  Hektor  called  Skamandrios 
but  the  men  of  Troy  called  Astyanax,  because  of  the 
great  deeds  of  his  father.     There  he  stood  still  and 
looked  gently  on  his  child,  but  he  spake  no  word;  and 
Andromache  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  looking  gently 
and  fondly  into  his  face,  she  said,  "  Hektor,  wilt  thou 
hearken  to  my  words  ?     Sure  I  am  that  thine  own  brave 
heart  will  bnng  thee  to  thy  ruin ;  and  well  thou  knowest 
that  thy  death  brings  shame  and  sorrow  to  me  and  to  our 
child.    Ah,  would  that  with  thee  I  could  go  down  to  the 
dark  land  of  Hades!   for  what  hope  have  I  when  thou 
art  gone  ?     The  fierce  Achilleus  in  one  day  slew  my  father 
and  my  seven  brethren,  when  he  took  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Kilikians.     Yet  did  he  no  wrong  to  the  body  of 
Eetion;  but  he  laid  him  gently  in  the  earth  and  raised 
a  great  mound  above  his  grave,  and  the  nymphs  who 
dwell  upon  the  mountains  planted  round  it  the  cluster- 
ing elm-trees.     There,  too,  was  mv  mother  slain  by 
Artemis  m  the  halls  of  her  father.  'All  are  gone;   but 
in  thee,  Hektor,  I  have  father  and  mother,  and  husband 
and  brethren.     Hearken  then  to  my  words,  and  abide 
with  me  on  the  tower,  and  let  thy  hosts  stand  beside 
the  ancient  fig-tree,  where  they  say  that  the  wall  is 
weakest.     And  partly  do  I  believe  it.  for  why  should 
there  the  Achaians  make  their  fiercest  onsets,  if  some 
one  of  the  undying  gods  had  not  shown  them  that  there 
they  may  scale  the  wall,  and  that  thou  heedest  not  its 
weakness?  " 

Then  Hektor  strove  to  soothe  Andromache  and  said 
gently  to  her,  "  I  have  cared  for  all  these  things  already 
but  ask  me  not  to  tarry  here  upon  the  wall,  for  never  must 
the  people  say  that  Hektor  shrank  from  the  battle-field 
1  must  go  forth  to  the  fight,  not  as  in  the  heedless  days  of 
youth,  when^men  seek  to  win  praise  and  glory,  for  my 
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name  is  great  already,  and  they  call  me  the  first  amone 
the  warriors  of  Ilion.  But  well  I  know  that  we  fight  in 
vain;  for  the  doom  is  fixed  that  the  sacred  Ilion  shall 
faU,  and  Pnam  and  his  people  shall  be  slain.  But  more 
than  all  I  gneve  for  thee,  and  for  the  sorrows  that  shall 
come  upon  thee  when  thou  art  carried  awav  captive  to 
some  far-off  land.  There,  at  the  bidding  of  some  Argive 
woman,  thou  shalt  toil  and  spin  and  weave;  and  all  who 
see  thee  weeping  shall  say,  '  Look  at  the  wife  of  Hektor 
who  was  the  bravest  of  aU  the  warriors  of  Ilion.'  and  thy 
tears  wilJ  be  more  bitter  when  thou  hearest  them  speak 
niy  name,  for  the  dark  earth  will  lie  heavy  above  me  in 
the  land  of  Troy,  and  I  shall  be  far  away  from  thee  in 
the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades." 

So  he  turned  to  the  babe  who  lay  like  a  fair  star  in  the 
arms  of  the  nurse,  and  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  take 
him;  but  the  child  gazed  fearfully  at  the  long  spear  and 
the  brazen  heimet  and  the  horsehair  plume  which  waved 
proudly  above  it,  and  he  shrank  back  with  a  cry  and 
nestled  in  the  folds  of  his  nurse's  robe.  Then  Hektor 
laughed,  and  took  the  helmet  from  his  head,  and  placed 
It  on  the  ground,  and  the  child  feared  no  more  to  go  to 
his  father.  Gently  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  he 
prayed  aloud  to  Zeus  and  the  undying  gods  that  they 
would  bless  his  child  and  make  him  glorious  among  his 
people,  that  so,  in  time  to  come,  men  might  say  "  This 
man  is  stronger  and  braver  than  Hektor." 

So  he  gave  the  child  to  Andromache,  who  received  him 
smUing  through  her  tears.  The  brave  heart  of  Hektor 
was  moved  with  the  sorrow  of  his  wife,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  gt  tly  on  her  and  called  her  by  her  name,  and  said 
Gneve  not  overmuch.  O  my  wife,  for  none  shall  lay 
Hektor  low  before  the  day  of  his  doom  is  come.  That 
day  no  man  can  avoid,  be  he  good  or  be  he  evil.  So  let 
me  go  forth  to  the  battle,  and  I  will  take  heed  for  the 
guarding  of  the  city;  and  do  thou  hasten  to  thy  home 
and  there  ply  thine  own  task  with  thy  handmaidens 
around  thee." 

Then  from  the  ground  he  took  up  his  burnished  hehnet ; 
and  m  gnef  and  sorrow  Andromache  tore  herself  from 
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his  arm-,  and  went  slowly  towards  her  home.  Many  a 
tmie  sh»  turned  back  to  look  upon  him;  but  scarcely 
could  she  see  the  flashing  of  his  armour,  for  the  tears  ran 
too  quickly  down  her  cheeks.  So  in  silence  and  sadness 
of  heart  she  entered  her  bridal  chamber,  where  she 
thought  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  Hektor  again;  and  her 
handmaidens  wept  when  they  knew  that  once  more  he 
was  gone  forth  to  the  fight,  for  they  feared  the  wrath  of 
Athene  and  the  strength  of  the  mighty  Diomedcs 
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Among  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaians  who  fought  before  tlie 
walls  of  Ilioij,  there  was  none  who  gained  for  himself  a 
greater  glory  than  Odysseus  the  son  of  Laertes.  Brave 
ho  was  in  battle,  and  steadfast  in  danger;  but  most  of  all 
did  the  Achaians  seek  his  aid  in  counsel,  when  great 
things  must  be  weighed  and  fixed.  And  so  it  was  that, 
in  ev  peril  where  there  was  need  of  the  wise  heart  and 
the  ready  tongue,  all  hastened  to  Odysseus,  and  men 
felt  that  he  did  more  to  throw  down  the  kingdom  of 
Priam  than  the  mightiest  chieftains  who  fought  only 
with  sword  and  spear. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  a'l  is  toil  and  all  his  great  exploits 
in  the  land  of  Ilion,  the  heart  of  Odysseus  was  far  away 
in  rocky  Ithaka,  where  his  wife  Penelope  dwelt  with 
his  young  son  Telemachos.  Many  a  time,  as  the  weary 
years  of  the  war  rolled  on,  he  said  within  himself,  "  Ah, 
when  V  ill  the  strife  be  ended,  and  when  shall  we  spread 
our  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  speed  on  our  way  homewards 
over  the  wine-faced  sea?  "  At  last  the  doom  of  Paris 
was  accomplished,  and  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon  gave 
the  city  of  Ilion  to  fire  and  sword.  Then  Odysseus 
hastened  to  gather  his  men  together,  that  they  might 
go  to  their  home  in  Ithika ;  and  they  dragged  the  ships 
down  to  the  sea  from  the  trenches  where  they  had  so 
long  lain  idle.  But  before  they  sat  down  to  row  the  ship 
out  to  the  deep  water,  Odysseus  spake  to  them  and  said, 
"  O  friends,  think  now,  each  one  of  you,  of  his  home,  of 
his  wife,  and  of  his  children.  Ten  times  have  summer 
and  winter  passed  over  us  since  we  left  them  with  cheer- 
ful hearts,  thinking  that  in  but  a  little  time  we  should 
come  back  to  them  laden  with  glory  and  booty.  Ten 
years  have  they  mourned  for  us  at  home ;  and  we,  who 
set  out  for  Ihon  in  the  vigour  of  our  manhood,  go  back 
now  with  grey  hairs,  or  bowed  down  w».a  our  weary 
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labour.  Yet  faint  not.  O  friends,  neither  be  dismayed. 
Think  how  they  wait  and  long  for  you  still  at  home,  and 
as  we  go  from  land  to  land  in  our  voyage  to  rocky  Ithaka, 
let  not  weariness  weigh  down  yor.r  hearts,  or  things  fair 
and  beautiful  lead  you  to  seek  for  rest,  till  our  ships  are 
moored  in  the  haven  which  we  left  ten  years  ago." 

With  shouts  of  joy  they  sat  down  to  their  long  oars ; 
and  when  they  had  rowed  the  ships  out  into  the  open  sea, 
they  spread  the  white  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  watched 
the  Ilian  land  as  it  faded  away  from  their  sight  in  the  far 
distance.  For  many  a  day  they  went  towards  the  land 
of  the  setting  sun,  until  a  mighty  wind  from  the  north 
tirove  them  to  a  strange  country  far  out  of  their  course 
to  Ithaka.  Fair  it  v/as  and  peaceful  beyond  all  lands 
which  they  had  seen.  The  sun  looked  down  out  of  the 
cloudless  heaven  on  fruits  and  flowers  which  covered  the 
laughing  earth.  Far  away  beyond  the  lotos  plains  the 
blue  hills  glimmered  in  a  dreamy  haze.  The  trees  bowed 
their  heads  in  a  peaceful  slumber ;  and  the  lagging  waves 
sank  lazily  to  sleep  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  summer 
breeze  breathed  its  gentle  whisper  through  the  air,  and 
the  birds  sang  listlessly  of  their  loves  from  the  waving 
groves. 

Then  saiu  .ne  men  of  Odysseus  to  one  anothei, 
"Would  that  our  wives  and  our  children  were  here! 
Truly  Ithaka  is  but  a  rough  and  barren  land,  and  a  sore 
grief  it  is  to  leave  this  happy  shore  to  go  home,  and  there 
find,  it  may  be,  that  our  children  remember  us  no  mc-e." 
And  Odysseus  said  within  himself,  "  Surely  some  strange 
spell  is  on  this  fair  land ;  almost  might  I  long  to  sit  down 
and  sleep  on  the  shore  for  ever,  but  Penelope  waits  for 
me  in  my  home,  and  I  cannot  rest  till  I  see  her  face  once 
more."  Then  he  bade  three  of  his  men  go  forth  and  ask 
the  name  of  the  land  and  of  the  men  who  lived  in  it.  So 
they  went  slowly  from  the  beach  where  the  waves  sang 
their  lulling  song  to  the  sleepy  flowers;  and  they  wan- 
dered along  the  winding  stream  which  came  from  the 
glimmering  hills  far  away,  till,  deep  down  in  a  glen  where 
the  sun  shed  but  half  its  light,  they  saw  men  with  fair 
maidens  lying  on  the  soft  grass  under  the  shade  of  the 
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pleasant  palm-trees.  Before  them  was  spread  a  banquet 
of  nch  and  rosy  fruit,  and  some  were  eating,  and  other-? 
lay  asleep. 

Then  the  men  of  Odysseus  went  up  to  them,  and 
sat  down  by  their  side,  for  they  feared  them  not 
as  men  are  wont  to  fear  the  people  of  a  strange  land. 
They  asked  not  their  name,  for  they  remembered  not 
the  bidding  of  Odysseus;  but  they  drank  the  dark  wine 
and  ate  of  the  rosy  fruit  which  the  fair  maidens  held  out 
to  them.  "  Eat."  they  said,  "  O  strangers,  of  the  fruit 
which  kills  all  pain:  surely  ye  are  wear>'  and  your  hearts 
are  faint  with  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  are  dim  as  with 
many  tears.  Eat  of  our  fruit  and  forget  your  labours; 
for  all  who  eat  of  it  remember  no  more  weary  toil  and 
strife  and  war."  So  they  ate  of  the  fruit,  andthen  over 
their  senses  stole  softly  a  strange  and  wondrous  sleep, 
so  that  they  saw  and  heard  and  spake  even  while  they 
slumbered.  On  th»-ir  ears  fell  the  echo  of  a  dreamy  music, 
and  forms  of  maidens,  fair  as  Aphrodite  when  she  rose 
from  the  sea  foam,  passed  before  their  eyes;  and  they 
said  one  to  another,  "  Here  let  us  sit,  and  feast,  and 
dream  for  ever." 

Long  time  Odysseus  waited  on  the  sea-shore,  and  less 
and  less  he  marvelled  that  they  came  not  back,  for  he 
felt  that  over  his  own  heart  the  strange  spell  was  falling: 
and  he  said.  "  Ah,  Penelope,  dearer  to  me  than  aught 
else  on  the  wide  earth,  the  gods  envy  me  thy  love;  else 
would  they  not  seek  to  beguile  me  thus  in  this  strange 
land  of  dreams  and  slumber."  So  he  rose  up,  as  one 
rises  to  go  forth  to  battle,  and  he  went  quickly  on  the 
path  by  which  his  men  had  gone  before  him.  Presently 
he  saw  them  in  the  deep  dell,  and  the  rich  fruit  of  the 
lotos  was  in  their  hand.  Then  they  called  to  Odysseus 
and  said,  "  We  have  come  to  the  land  of  the  Lotos- 
eaters;  sit  thou  down  with  us  and  eat  of  their  fruit,  and 
forget  all  thy  cares  for  ever."  But  Odysseus  answered 
not;  and  hastening  back,  he  bade  the  others  come  with 
him  and  bind  the  three  men,  and  carry  them  to  the  ship 
"  Heed  not  the  people  of  the  land,"  he  said,  "  nor  touch 
their  rosy  fruit.     It  were  a  shame  for  men  who  have 
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fought  at  Ilion  to  slumber  here  like  swine  fattening  ft)r 
the  slaughter." 

So  they  hastened  and  bound  the  three  men  who  sat 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Lotos-eaters;  and  they  heeded  not 
their  words  as  they  besought  them  to  taste  of  the  fruit 
and  forget  all  their  misery  and  trouble.  And  Odysseus 
hurried  them  back  to  the  shore,  and  made  them  drag 
down  the  ships  into  the  sea  and  sit  down  to  their  long 
oars.  "  Hasten,  friends,  hasten,"  he  said,  "  from  this 
land  of  dreams.  Hither  come  the  Lotos-eaters,  and  their 
soft  voices  will  beguile  our  hearts  if  we  tarry  longer,  and 
they  will  tempt  us  to  taste  of  their  fruit;  and  then 
we  shall  seek  no  more  to  go  back  again  to  the  land  of 
toiling  men." 

Then  the  dash  of  their  oars  broke  the  calm  of  the  still 
air,  and  roused  the  waters  from  their  slumber,  as  they 
toiled  on  their  weary  way.  Further  and  further  they 
went;  but  still  the  echo  as  of  faint  and  lulling  music 
fell  upon  their  ear,  and  they  saw  fair  forms  of  maidens 
roaming  Hstlessly  along  the  shore.  And  when  they  had 
rowed  the  ship  farther  out  into  the  sea.  still  the  drooping 
palm-trees  seemed  to  beckon  them  back  to  slumber, 
as  they  bowed  their  heads  over  the  flowers  which  slept 
in  the  shade  beneath  them.  And  a  deeper  peace  rested 
on  the  Lotos-land,  as  the  veil  of  evening  fell  gently  on 
the  plain  and  the  dying  sun  kissed  the  far-off  hills. 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  POLYPHEMOS 

When  the  blue  hills  of  the  Lotos-land  had  faded  away 
in  the  far  distance,  the  ships  of  Odysseus  went  o;i  merrily 
with  a  fresh  breeze:    and  the  men  thought  that  they 
would  soon  come  to  rocky  Ithaka,  where  their  homes 
were.     But  Athen6  was  angry  with  Odysseus,  and  she 
asked  Poseidon,  the  lord  of  the  sea,  to  send  a  great  storm 
and  scatter  his  ships.     So  the  wind  arose,  and  the  waters 
of  the  sea  began  to  heave  and  swell,  and  the  sky  was  black 
with  clouds  and  rain.     Many  days  and  many  nights  the 
storm  raged  fiercely;   and  when  it  was  over,  Odysseus 
could  only  see  four  or  five  of  all  the  ships  which  had  sailed 
with  him  from  Troy.     The  ships  were  drenched  with 
the  waves  which  had  broken  over  them,  and  the  men 
were  wet  and  cold  and  tired;  and  they  were  glad  indeed 
when  they  saw  an  island  far  away.     So  they  sat  down 
on  the  benches,  and  took  the  great  oars  and  rowed  the 
ships  towards  the  shore;   and  as  they  came  near,  they 
saw  that  the  island  was  very  beautiful  with  cliffs  and 
rocks,  and  bays  for  ships  to  take  shelter  from  the  sea. 
Then  they  rowed  into  one  of  these  quiet  bays,  where 
the  water  was  always  calm,  and  where  there  was  no  need 
to  let  down  an  anchor,  or  to  tie  the  ship  by  ropes  to  the 
sea-shore,  for  the  ship  lay  there  quite  still  of  itself.    At 
the  head  of  the  bay  a  stream  of  fresh  water  trickled  down 
from  the  cliffs,  and  ran  close  to  the  opening  of  a  large 
cave,  and  near  the  cave  some  willow  trees  drooped  their 
branches  over  the  stream  which  ran  down  towards  the  sea. 
So  they  made  haste  to  go  on  shore;   and  when  they 
had  landed,  they  saw  fine  large  plains  on  which  the  com 
might  grow,  but  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  sow  the 
seed;   and  sloping  hills  for  the  grapes  to  ripen  on  the 
vines,  but  none  were  planted  on  them.     And  Odysseus 
marvelled  at  the  people  who  lived  there,  because  they 
had  no  com  and  no  vines,  and  he  could  see  no  houses. 
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but  only  sheep  and  goats  feeding  on  the  hill-sides.  So 
he  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  shot  many  of  the  goats 
and  he  and  his  men  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  had  a 
meny  meal,  and  drank  the  rich  red  wine  which  thev 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  ship.  And  when  they 
had  finished  eating  and  drinking  they  fell  asleep,  and 
did  not  wake  up  till  the  morning  showed  its  rosy  light 
m  the  eastern  sky.  ^ 

Then  Odysseus  said  that  he  would  take  some  of  his 
men  and  go  to  see  who  hved  on  the  island,  while  the 
others  remained  in  the  ship  close  to  the  sea-shore  So 
they  set  out.  and  at  last  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 
great  cave,  where  many  sheep  and  goats  were  penned 
up  m  large  folds;  but  they  could  see  no  one  in  the  cave 
or  anywhere  near  it;  and  they  waited  a  long  while  but 
no  one  came.  So  they  ht  a  fire,  and  made  themselves 
merry,  as  they  ate  the  cheese  and  drank  the  milk  which 
was  stored  up  round  the  sides  of  the  cave. 

Presently  they  heard  a  great  noise  of  heavy  feet  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  they  were  so  frightened  that  the^• 
ran  inside  the  cave,  and  crouched  down  at  the  end  of  it 
.Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  Cyclops,  and  his  tread 
almost  made  the  earth  shake.  At  last  in  he  came,  with 
niany  dry  logs  of  wood  on  his  back;  and  in  came  aU  the 
Sheep,  which  he  milked  every  evening;  but  the  rams  and 
the  goats  stayed  outside.  But  if  Odysseus  and  his  men 
were  afraid  when  they  saw  Polyphemos  the  Cyclops  come 
m,  they  were  much  more  afraid  when  he  took  up  a  great 
stone,  which  was  almost  as  big  as  the  mouth  of  the  cave 

T.  Tl  '^r^?  ^^^'"^*  '^  ^"''  ^  ^^'^^^  Then  the  men  whis- 
pered to  Odysseus,  and  said.  "  Did  we  not  beg  and  prav 
you  not  to  come  into  the  cave  ?  but  you  would  not  hsten 
to  us;  and  now  how  are  we  to  get  out  again?  Whv 
two-and-twenty  waggons  would  not  be  able  to  take  awav 
tnat  huge  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave."  But  thev 
were  shut  m  now.  and  there  was  no  use  in  thinking  of 
their  folly  for  coming  in.  ^ 

So  ihere  they  lay.  crouching  in  the  corner  of  the  cave 

rhL      u]''!^.  T?*^  ^^^'  ^^'^  Polyphemos  should  see 
tnem.    But  the  Cyclops  went  on  milking  all  the  sheep 
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and  then  he  put  the  milk  into  the  bowls  round  the  sides 
of  the  cave,  and  Ht  the  fire  to  cook  his  meal.  As  the 
flames  shot  up  from  the  burning  wood  to  the  roof  of  the 
cave,  it  showed  him  the  forms  of  Odj'sseus  and  his  com- 
panions, where  they  lay  huddled  together  in  the  corner; 
and  he  cried  out  to  them  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Who  are 
you  that  dare  to  come  into  the  cave  of  Polyphemos? 
Are  you  come  to  rob  me  of  my  sheep,  or  my  cheese  and 
milk  that  I  keep  here?  " 

Then  Odysseus  said,  "No;  we  are  not  come  to  do 
you  harm:  we  are  Achaians  who  have  been  fighting  at 
Troy  to  bring  back  Helen,  whom  Paris  stole  away  from 
Sparta,  and  we  went  there  with  the  great  king  Agamem- 
non, whom  everybody  knows.  We  are  on  our  way  home 
to  Ithaka;  but  Poseidon  sent  a  great  storm,  because 
Athene  was  angry  with  me;  and  almost  all  our  ships 
have  been  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  broken  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks." 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  Polyphemos  frowned 
savagely  and  said,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Agamemnon,  or 
Paris,  or  Helen;  "  and  he  seized  two  of  the  men,  and 
broke  their  heads  against  the  stones,  and  cooked  them 
for  his  dinner.  That  day  Polyphemos  ate  a  huge  m.eal, 
and  drank  several  bowls  full  of  milk ;  and  after  that  he 
fell  fast  asleep.  Then,  as  he  lay  there  snoring  in  his 
heavy  sleep,  Odysseus  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
plunge  the  sword  into  his  breast  and  kill  him;  and  he 
was  just  going  to  do  it,  when  he  thought  of  the  great 
stone  which  Polyphemos  had  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave;  and  he  knew  that  if  Polyphemos  were  killed 
no  one  else  could  move  away  the  stone,  and  so  they  would 
all  die  shut  up  in  that  dismal  place. 

So  the  hours  of  the  night  went  wearily  on,  but  neither 
Odysseus  nor  his  friends  could  sleep,  for  they  thought 
of  the  men  whrm  Polyphemos  had  eaten,  and  how  they 
would  very  likely  h*^  eaten  up  themselves.  At  last  they 
could  tell,  from  the  dim  light  which  came  in  between  the 
top  of  the  stone  and  the  roof  of  the  cave,  that  the 
morning  was  come;  anv^  soon  Polj^jhemos  awoke  and 
milked  all  the  sheep  again ;  and  when  he  had  done  this, 
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great  stone  from  thetSof  Ihe^cavlTnd  d°ro™ '^^ 
the  cattle  out  to  graze  on  the  soft  grass  on  thehiUs  and 
Odysseus  began  to  hope  that  they  might  be  abfto^^t 

5|t^^4'oroft::r:nffie^;^^^^^^^^ 

and  his  fnends  shut  up  again  as  fast  as  eveT         ^ 

stick     It  tic  If  Tf.'^^',^^'"^  to  use  as  a  walkinR- 
siicic.     It  was  the  whole  trunk  of  an  olive-tree  frp«h  1!?.! 

said,      Dnnk  this  wme,  Polyphemos-   if  will  rnou 

me  more  of  this  honey-sweet  wine."  he  said;    "surely 
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no  grapes  on  this  earth  could  ever  give  such  wine  as  this: 
tell  me  your  name,  for  I  should  like  to  do  you  a  kindness 
for  giving  me  such  wine  as  this."  Then  Odysseus  said, 
"  O  Cyclops,  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  give  me  what 
you  have  promised:  my  name  is  Nobody."  And  Poly- 
phemos  said,  "  Very  well,  I  shall  eat  up  Nobody  last  of 
all,  when  I  have  eaten  up  all  his  companions ;  and  this 
is  the  kindness  which  I  mean  to  do  for  him."  But  by 
this  time  he  was  so  stupid  with  all  that  he  had  been 
eating  and  drinking,  that  he  could  say  no  more,  but  fell 
on  his  back  fast  asleep ;  and  his  heavy  snoring  sounded 
through  the  whole  of  the  cave. 

Then  Odysseus  cried  to  his  friends,  "  Now  is  the  time; 
come  and  1-  Ip  me,  and  we  will  punish  this  Cyclops  for 
all  that  he  1  .^s  done."  So  he  took  the  piece  of  the  olive- 
tree,  which  iiad  been  made  sharp,  and  put  it  into  the  fire, 
till  it  almost  burst  into  a  flame ;  and  then  he  and  two  of 
his  men  went  and  stood  over  Polyphemos,  and  pushed 
the  burning  wood  into  his  great  eye  as  hard  and  as  far 
down  as  they  could.  It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  see ;  but 
the  Cyclops  was  so  stupid  and  heavy  in  sleep  that  at  first 
he  could  scarcely  stir;  but  presently  he  gave  a  great 
groan,  so  that  Odysseus  and  his  people  started  back  in 
a  fright,  and  crouched  down  at  the  end  of  the  cave :  and 
then  the  Cyclops  put  out  his  hand  and  drew  the  burning 
wood  from  his  eye,  and  threw  it  from  him  in  a  rage,  and 
roared  out  for  help  to  his  friends,  who  lived  on  the  hills 
round  about.  His  roar  was  as  deep  and  loud  as  the  roar 
of  twenty  lions ;  and  the  other  Cyclopes  wondered  when 
they  heard  him  shouting  out  so  loud,  and  they  said, 
"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Polj^hemos?  we  never 
heard  him  make  such  a  noise  before :  let  us  go  and  see 
if  he  wants  any  help."  So  they  went  to  the  cave,  and 
stood  outside  the  great  stone  which  shut  it  in,  listening 
to  his  terrible  bellowings ;  and  when  they  did  not  stop, 
they  shouted  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
"  Why  have  you  waked  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  all  this  noise,  when  we  were  sleeping  comfortably? 
Is  any  one  taking  away  your  sheep  and  goats,  or  kill- 
ing you  by  craft  and  force?  "    And  Polyphemos  said, 
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and  ask  our  father  Poseidon  to  make  you  wd/a.ain"' 
and  then  they  walked  off  to  their  bed^s  aiTd  Lffpolv 
phemos  to  make  as  much  noise  as  he  pleased  ^' 

r.iVT''V^  "°  "'^  *^^*  ^^  ^^"t  on  shouting-   no  one 

one  cTntet  out^tVoufpa'L^Tme 'i^^'^"  "■^"''  '"  "° 

i3ut  Odysseus  was  too  clever  for  him  vpf  •  fr.r-  u^ 
quietly,  and  fastened  the  ^earrams^of '  Pnl     t    '"* 
together  with  long  bands  Twil  ow     LtlSZ^ 
together  by  threes.  Pnd  under  the  stomach  of  IheJ^Z 
one  he  led  one  of  his  men.  until  he  had  fastened  th^S 

uXrie^aVhfstSrl^^^^^^^^^^ 

t&if  ^'f^V^l!  ^^^  ^-t1^gh\'St  h  ani  Slftfr 
At  last  the  pale  light  of  the  morning  came  into  t£  LsTpn.' 

:S'oT?h:7ar":fl;L^^|T  r'^^  ^oT^Znfo^o 
ovTr  the  backs  oialHhpi^^P^^T'  P^'^^  ^^^  ^ands 

i>orrible  Nobod^  is  at  the^bl^tforn'ofSirs^irofd 
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ram,  perhaps  it  is  that  you  are  sorry  for  your  master 
whose  eye  Nobody  has  put  out.     I  wish  you  could  speak 
hke  a  man.  and  tell  me  where  he  is.     If  I  could  but  catch 
him.  I  would  take  care  that  he  never  got  away  agam.  and 
then  I  should  have  some  comfort  for  all  the  evil  which 
Nobody  has  done  to  me."     So  he  sent  the  ram  on ;  and 
when  he  had  gone  a  little  way  from  the  cave  Odysseus 
Rot  up  from  under  the  ram.  and  went  and  untied  all  his 
friends,  and  very  glad  they  were  to  be  free  once  more ; 
but  they  could  not  help  grieving,  when  they  thought  of 
the  men  whom  Polyphemos  had  killed.    But  Odysseus 
told  them  to  make  haste  and  dnve  as  many  of  the  sheep 
and  goats  as  they  could  to  the  ships.    So  they  drove 
them  down  to  the  shore  and  hurried  them  mto  the  ships, 
and  began  to  row  away ;  and  soon  they  would  have  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Cyclops  if  Odysseus  could  only 
have  held  his  tongue.    But  he  was  so  angry  himself  that 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  make  Polyphemos  also  stil 
more  angry;   so  he  shouted  to  him   and  said.     Cruel 
Cyclops,  did  you  think  that  you  would  not  be  punished 
for  eatiAg  up  my  friends?    Is  this  the  way  m  which  you 
receive  strangers  who  have  been  tossed  about  by  many 

storms  upon  the  sea?  "  ,    .       xi.  ^  ^r.A  v.*. 

Then  Polyphemos  was  more  funous  than  ever  and  he 
broke  off  a  great  rock  from  the  mountain,  and  hurled  it  at 
Odysseus.    On  it  came  whizzing  through  the  air.  and 
feU  iust  in  front  of  his  ship,  and  the  water  was  dashed  up 
all  over  it;   and  there  was  a  great  heaving  o^  t^^  se^ 
which  almost  carried  them  back  to  the  land.    Tlien  the> 
began  to  row  again  with  all  their  might ;  but  still  when 
thev  had  got  about  twice  as  far  as  they  were  before. 
Odysseus  could  not  help  shouting  out  a  few  more  words 
to  Polyphemos.     So  he  said.  "  If  any  one  asks  you  how 
you  lost  your  eye.  remember.  O  Cyclops,  to  say  that  you 
were  made  blind  by  Odysseus,  the  plunderer  of  cities,  the 
son  of  Laertes,  who  Uves  in  Ithaka/'  u  «  i,. 

Terrible  indeed  was  the  fury  of  Polyphemos  wh^n  he 
heard  this,  and  he  said:  "  Now  I  remember  how  the  ^se 
Tglemos  used  to  teU  me  that  a  man  would  come  here 
named  Odysseus,  who  would  put  my  eye  out.    But  1 
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I  thought  he  would  have  been  some  great  strong  man 
^  ahnost  as  big  as  myself;  and  this  is  a  miserable  little 
I  wretch,  whom  I  could  almost  hold  in  my  hand  if  I  caught 
him.  But  stay,  Odysseus,  and  I  will  show  you  how  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  I  will  ask  my  father 
Poseidon  to  send  you  a  pleasant  storm  to  toss  you  about 
upon  the  dark  sea." 

Then  Polyphemos  took  up  a  bigger  rock  than  ever,  and 
hurled  it  high  into'the  air  with  all  his  might.  But  this 
time  it  fell  just  behind  the  ship  of  Odysseus :  up  rose  the 
water  and  drenched  Odysseus  and  all  his  people,  and 
almost  sunk  the  ship  under  the  sea.  But  it  only  sent 
them  further  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Cyclops ;  and  though 
he  hurled  more  rocks  after  them,  they  now  fell  far  behind 
in  the  sea,  and  did  them  no  harm.  But  even  when  they 
had  rowed  a  long  way,  they  could  still  see  Polyphemos 
standing  on  the  high  cliff,  and  shaking  his  hands  at  them 
in  rage  and  pain.  But  no  one  came  to  help  him  for  all 
his  shouting,  because  he  had  told  his  friends  that  Nobody 
was  doing  him  harm. 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  KIRKE 

When  Odysseus  got  away  safely  with  his  ships  from  the 
island  of  the  cruel  Cyclops  Polyphemos,  he  thought  that 
now  he  should  be  a'  le  to  sail  home  to»Ithaka  quietly  and 
happily,  and  he  said,  "  Surely  now  we  shall  have  some 
rest  and  peace  after  all  our  long  wandering  and  toil." 
But  he  was  mistaken,  for  a  great  storm  came.  The 
waves  rose  up  like  mountains,  and  the  ships  were  driven 
towards  the  shore,  and  all  except  the  ship  of  Odysseus 
were  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  all  the  men  were  drowned. 
And  Odysseus  was  grieved  when  he  saw  it,  and  he  thought 
that  no  one  could  ever  have  been  so  unlucky  and  so 
miserable  as  he  was. 

But  there  were  more  troubles  to  come  still.  The 
storm  was  over,  and  the  soft  breeze  was  carrying  them 
gently  over  a  bright  sea,  when  they  saw  an  island  far 
away.  And  Odysseus  said,  "  Let  us  go  and  rest  on  this 
island,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  some  one  there  who  may 
be  kinder  to  us  than  Polyphemos  was."  So  they  sailed 
into  a  Uttle  bay  where  the  trees  and  flowers  grew  down  to 
the  very  beach ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  hill  which  rose  up 
gently  from  the  water  they  saw  a  splendid  house  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  garden.  And  Odysseus  sent  a  great 
many  of  his  men  to  go  and  see  who  lived  in  it,  and  ask  for 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  So  three-and-twenty  men 
set  out  with  Eurylochos  at  their  head,  and  when  they 
came  near  the  house  they  thought  that  they  had  never 
seen  so  grand  a  place  before.  All  round  it  there  were 
marble  pillars,  and  on  the  stones  were  carved  beautiful 
flowers,  and  figures  of  men  and  beasts.  And  before  the 
front  of  the  house  there  were  great  wolves  and  fieice- 
looking  lions  lying  down  upon  the  ground;  but  when 
the  men  came  near  they  did  not  tear  them  in  pieces  or 
growl  and  roar  at  them,  but  they  went  gently  up  to  the 
sailors  and  fawned  on  them  just  as  a  dog  would  do.    And 
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inside  the  house  they  saw  a  lady  sitting  on  a  golden 
throne,  and  weaving  bright-coloured  threads  to  make  a 
splendid  robe.  And  as  she  wove  she  sang  with  a  low 
soft  voice  the  song  which  made  the  fierce  beasts  before 
her  door  so  tame  and  gentle. 

Now  the  sailors  of  Odysseus  felt  so  weak  and  tired  after 
their  long  voyage  that  they  thought  they  could  have 
nothing  happier  than  to  stay  in  the  house  of  the  lady 
Kirke,  who  sang  so  sweetly  as  she  sat  on  her  golden 
throne.     So  they  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  lady 
Kirke  herself  came  out  and  spoke  to  them  kindly,  and 
asked  them  to  come  in.     Then,  as  fast  as  they  could, 
the  three-and-twenty  men  hurried  into  the  great  hallj 
without  thinking  what  the  lady  Kirke  might  be  able  to 
do  to  them.     But  Eurylochos' would  not  go  in,  for  he 
remembered  the  strange  things  which  he  had  seen,  and 
he  said:    "  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  the  lady 
Kirke,  for  if  she  can  make  even  wolves  and  lions  as  gentle 
as  a  dog,  how  can  I  tell  what  she  may  do  to  me  and  my 
companions?  "     So  he  stayed  outside,  while  the  three- 
and-twenty  sailors  sat  down  at  the  long  tables  full  of 
good  things  to  eat  and  drink  which  were  spread  out  in 
the  great  hall  of  Kirke's  palace.     But  they  did  not  know 
that  she  had  mixed  strange  things  in  all  the  f^-  '    -^'^  in 
all  the  wine,  and  that  if  they  tasted  any  of  it,  .no  would 
be  able  to  do  to  them  whatever  she  Lxed.     A-.d  when 
Kirke  asked  them  to  take  whatever  they  woula  like  to 
have,  they  began  to  eat  and  drink  as  though  they  had 
never  had  a  meal  before.     So  they  went  on  eating  until 
they  could  eat  no  longer,  and  then  Kirke  touched  each 
of  them  gently  with  the  long  thin  staff  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  said  to  them,  "  You  have  eaten  so  much 
that  you  are  little  better  than  swine.     Swine  therefore 
shall  ye  become,  and  fatten  like  them  in  a  sty." 

Scarcely  had  she  said  the  word  when  they  began  to 
be  changed.  They  looked  at  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
they  saw  that  they  were  turning  into  the  cloven  hoofs  of 
swine;  and  as  tliey  touched  their  faces  or  their  bodies 
they  felt  that  they  were  becoming  covered  with  bristles; 
and  when  they  tried  to  speak,  they  found  that  they  could 
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do  nothing  but  grunt.  Then  Kirke  said.  "  Away  with 
you;  "  and  away  they  went  each  to  his  own  sty,  and 
began  to  eat  the  acorns  and  the  barley  meal  which  were 
placed  in  their  troughs.  But  although  they  had  been 
turned  into  pigs,  they  still  remembered  what  they  had 
been,  and  grunted  lamentably  when  they  thought  of  all 
the  trouble  which  they  had  brought  on  themselves  by 
their  greed. 

For  a  long  time  Eurylochos  waite'l  on  the  marble 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  house  of  Kirke.  hoping  that 
the  three-and-twenty  men  would  soon  come  out  again. 
But  they  did  not  come,  and  Eurylochos  could  not  tell 
what  had  happened ;  and  now  the  sun  was  sinking  down 
towards  the  sea.  So  he  ran  down  quickly  to  the  beach, 
where  the  ship  of  Odysseus  was  fastened  by  the  stern- 
cable  to  the  land;  and  when  he  saw  Odysseus  he  could 
not  speak,  because  he  felt  so  wretched.  But  after  they 
had  asked  him  many  times  why  the  tears  were  running 
down  his  cheeks,  then  he  told  them  how  they  had  gone 
to  the  house  of  Kirke,  and  how  all  the  men  had  gone  into 
her  palace  and  never  come  out  again,  while  he  sta'-«jd 
outside,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  magic  arts  of  le 
wise  and  beautiful  lady  Kirke. 

Then  Odysseus  was  very  angry,  and  he  hung  his  s.  ver- 
studded  sword  on  his  shoulder,  and  took  his  bow  and 
arrows  to  go  and  kill  the  lady  Kirke;  and  he  told  Eury- 
lochos to  show  him  the  way.  But  Eurylochos  was  afraid, 
and  he  said,  "  Do  not  ask  me  to  go  with  you;  you  do 
not  know  how  terrible  and  treacherous  is  the  lady  Kirke. 
She  tames  the  wolves  and  hons,  and  she  sings  with  a 
sweet  and  gentle  vo"  ^2,  which  will  make  you  do  anything 
that  she  wishes."  ^at  Odysseus  spoke  angrily  to  Eury- 
lochos. and  said,  "  Stay  here  if  you  like,  and  eat  and 
dnnk  and  enjoy  yourself;  but  I  must  go  and  see  if  I  can 
set  my  men  free  from  the  power  of  the  lady  Kirke." 

So  he  left  the  ship  and  began  to  mount  the  hill  which 
led  to  her  palace;  and  perhaps  Odvsseus  might  have 
been  turned  into  a  hog.  if  there  had  been  no  one  to  tell 
him  of  his  danger.  But  on  the  road  he  met  a  beautiful 
young  man  with  a  golden  rod  in  his  hand:  and  this  was 
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Hermes,  the  messenger  of  2:eus,  who  had  come  from 
Olympus  to  save  Odysseus  from  the  wiles  of  Kirke.    And 
Hermes  kissed  his  hand  and  said,  "  Whither  are  you 
going,  Odysseus,  up  this  rocky  path  ?     Do  you  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  the  sailors  who  went  up  with 
Eurylochos?    They  have  all  been  turned  into  swine  and 
are  shut  up  in  Kirke's  sties :  and  if  you  go  on  by  yourself, 
you  will  be  changed  as  they  have  been.     But  I  will  give 
you  something,  so  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  Kirke. 
Take  this  root  and  carry  it  with  you  into  her  palace ;  and 
when  she  strikes  you  with  her  golden  staff  she  will  not 
be  able  to  turn  you  into  a  hog  as  she  has  turned  the 
others."    Then  Hermes  tore  up  from  the  earth  a  black 
root,  called  Moly,  and  gave  it  to  Odysseus;  and  Odysseus 
thanked  Hermes,  and  went  on  to  the  palace  of  Kirke. 
-\nd  as  he  mounted  the  marble  steps,  the  wolves  and 
lions  came  and  fawned  gently  upon  him.  and  he  heard 
the  song  which  Kirke  sang  as  she  wove  the  bright- 
coloured  threads  for  her  beautiful  robe;   and  Odysseus 
said,  "  Can  any  one  who  sings  so  sweetly  be  so  wicked  and 
cruel?  "    But  when  he  reached  the  door  and  called  out 
to  be  let  in,  the  lady  Kirke  left  her  golden  throne  and 
opened  the  door  for  Odysseus;  and  she  brought  him  in 
and  placed  him  on  a  seat  studded  with  silver  nails  and 
put  a  foot-stool  under  his  feet.     Then  she  brought  him 
meat  and  wine,  and  when  Odysseus  had  eaten  and  drunk 
as  much  as  he  wished,  she  struck  him  with  her  staff  and 
said,    •  Now  be  turned  into  a  hog.  as  your  sailors  have 
been  turned  before  you,  and  be  off  to  the  sty  which  is 
ready  for  you." 

Then  Odysseus  took  his  mighty  sword,  which  hung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  his  eyes  shone  like  flaming  fire 
as  he  looked  at  the  lady  Kirke;  and  he  spake  in  a  loud 
and  temble  voice,  and  said  to  her,  "  Wicked  and  cruel 
woman!  where  are  all  my  men  who  came  up  here  with 
Lurylochos?  Unless  you  show  me  where  they  are  I 
will  kill  you  with  this  two-handed  sword  which  I  have 
m  my  hands."  And  Kirke  started  back  when  she  saw 
that  she  had  no  power  over  Odysseus,  and  she  said  "  I 
am  sure  that  Hermes  must  have  given  Odysseus  some- 
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He  was  terribh- 

laughing  as  he  saw 

'.d  their  long  snouts 

vim  how  they  came 

•nly  shake  their  heads 
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thing  to  guard  again.t  ,..v-  spell,  or  else  he  must  have 

teU  what  Odysseu    -    .,i,t  (u,  to  her;   but  she  saw  that 

hHtr'^^^'lE'  =V  --he  showed  himlhe  way  to 
the  sties,  and  then  tl  -  s,  ilors  wore.  Although  thev 
were  now  swme  ther.  w,v  .  ,t  enoigh  to  show  Odys"  u^ 
whatthey  had  been,  jj'i  who  thev  "  ■'^  ^  " 

grieved,  l)ut  he  coi'  1    1  uril 
their  bodies  coverew  v  irh   ^r*       ^ 
and  hoofs.     But  whe  i  he 
to  be  in  such  a  state,  tiiev 
and  grunt  pitiably. 

Then  Odysseus  was  more  angrv  than  ever  and  he 
turned  fiercely  to  tl,e  lady  Kirke.  and  ^Id  '^rvvJl 
certain  y  .'ill  you.  unless  you  immediately  turn  all  these 
pigs  into  men  agam."  And  Kirke  knew  from  the  tone 
of  b,s  voice  that  she  had  no  chance  of  escaping  so  she- 
struck  them  each  with  her  long  wand,  and  they  bSame 
men  again  as  they  had  been  before.  After  this  S 
pretended  to  love  Odysseus,  and  she  said.  "  Comf  and 
stay  with  me  for  a  year.  Look  a^  my  beautiful  house 
and  see  the  wolves  and  lions  standing  tamely  on  the 

c^l"  f^'-  ^*"y  ""^  ^'  ^^PPy  ^''''  I  know  how  to 
charm  all  your  cares  away  " 

nof  stav'^Sf  fl  '^'^  "  ^^^l  ^  ^^^^"'^  y°"'  but  I  mav 
not  stay  for  I  long  to  reach  my  home.     Ten  years  we 

were  at  Troy,  and  we  have  now  been  many  yearns  on  our 

h?i^w  i  k"^,'"^  ^^^"  ^^'^^^"P^  ^^^  ^"iost  ceased  ?o 
hope  that  I  shall  ever  come  back  again;  and  if  I  stay 
avyay  longer,  I  am  sure  that  she  will  die."  Then  Kirk^ 
let  him  go;  but  first  she  told  him  that  there  were  sorne 

^^IZT  ^  d^r  ^""l  ^"^  *°  P"^^  b^f°^^  ^^  ^ould  read! 
his  home,  and  how  he  must  take  great  care  as  he  passed 

K^ke-  anHh^  '^  l^'  ^'T'     ^^  ^^^sseus  thanked 
Kirke.  and  he  went  on  board  as  quickly  as  he  could  with 
aU  his  men.  and  rowed  out  into  the  deep  sea;  and  then 
they  set  the  sails  to  go  to  the  rugged  island  called  Ithaka 
where  the  lady  Penelope  was  livang.  ^"JdKa, 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  THE  SEIRENS 

When  Odysseus  and  his  mon  had  left  the  island  <»f 
the  lady  Kirke,  ;i  fresh  breeze  carried  them  merrily  fiif 
several  days  over  the  sea.     But  after  that  the  wind  sank 
down,  and  there  was  a  calm.     The  sails  flapped  against 
the  mast,  and  they  had  to  take  them  down  and  to  row 
the  ship  on  with  their  long  oars.     The  sun  was  shiniuji; 
hot  and  fierce,  and  the  men  were  very  tired.     There  was 
not  even  a  ripple  upon  the  sea,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
to  cool  their  burning  faces.     And  Odysseus  remembcre<i 
how  the  lady  Kirk^  had  told  him  that  he  would  have  to 
pass  near  the  Seirens'  island  where  the  sea  was  alwa}^ 
calm,  and  how  she  said  that  he  must  take  care  not  to 
listen  to  the  Seirens'  song  if  he  did  not  wish  his  ship  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.     For.  all  day  long,  the 
Seirens  lay  on  the  sea-shore,  or  swam  about  in  the  calm 
water,  singing  so  sweetly  that  no  one  who  heard  them 
could  ever  pass  on  without  going  to  them :  and  whoever 
went  to  them  was  killed  upon  the  rocks,  for  the  Seirens 
were  very  beautiful  and  cruel,  and  thev  sang  their  soft 
enticing  songs  to  draw  the  sailors  into  tlie  shallow  water, 
that  their  ships  might  be  broken  on  the  terrible  reefs 
which  lay  hidden  beneath  the  calm  sea.    And  when 
Kirke  told  Odysseus  of  the  Seirens'  rocks,  she  said  that 
he  must  fill  his  sailors'  ears  with  wax,  that  they  might  not 
hear  the  song  and  be  drawn  in  upon  those  terrible  reefs. 
So,  as  the  sun  shone  down  fiercely  on  their  heads, 
Odysseus  thought  that  they  must  be  coming  near  to  the 
island  of  the  Seirens ;  and  he  took  a  large  lump  of  wax 
and  pressed  it  in  his  lingers  till  the  hot  sun  made  it  soft 
and  sticky.     Then  he  called  the  men  and  said  that  now 
he  must  fill  their  ears  with  wax,  and  so  they  would  not 
hear  the  song  of  the  beautiful  and  cruel  Seirens.     But 
Odysseus  was  a  very  strange  man.  and  liked  to  hear  and 
see  everything;  so  he  said  that  he  must  hear  the  song 
himself,  and  that  they  must  tie  him  to  the  mast  for  fear 
he  should  leap  into  the  sea  to  swim  to  the  Seirens'  land. 
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Then  he  filled  the  sailors'  ears  with  wax  so  that  they 
could  hear  nothing ;  and  they  took  a  large  rope  and  put 
it  two  or  three  times  round  the  arms  and  waist  of  Od)^- 
seus;  and  then  they  sat  down  again  on  their  benches, 
and  began  to  row  the  ship  on  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
Presently  through  the  breathless  air,  and  over  the  still 
and  sleeping  sea,  there  C£inie  a  sound  so  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing that  Odysseus  thought  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
living  on  the  earth.  Softer  and  sweeter  it  swelled  upon 
the  ear,  and  it  seemed  to  speak  to  Odysseus  of  rest  and 
peace,  although  he  could  hear  no  words:  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  give  up  everything  if  only  he  might  hear  those 
sweet  sounds  for  ever.  So  he  made  signs  to  the  sailors 
to  row  on  quicker;  but  presently  the  song  rose  in  the 
sultry  air,  more  sweet  and  gentle  and  enticing;  and  it 
seemed  to  say,  "  O  tired  and  weary  sailors,  why  do  you 
toil  so  hard  to  row  3'our  ship  under  this  fierce,  hot  sun? 
Come  to  us,  and  sit  among  these  cool  rocks:  come  and 
rest, — come  and  rest."  But  he  did  not  yet  hear  the 
words,  for  they  were  still  too  far  from  the  Seirens'  rocks. 
Still,  nearer  and  nearer  the  sailors  rowed;  and  now  he 
heard  the  words  of  their  song,  and  he  knew  that  they 
were  speakir.;^  to  himself,  for  they  said,  "  O  Odysseus, 
man  of  many  toils  and  long  wanderings,  great  glory  of 
the  Achaians,  come  to  us  and  hsten  to  our  song.  Every 
one  who  passes  over  the  sea  near  our  island  stays  to  hear 
it,  and  forgets  all  his  labour  and  all  his  trouble,  and  then 
goes  away  peaceful  and  happy.  Come  and  rest,  Odys- 
seus, come  and  rest.  We  know  all  the  great  deeds  which 
you  have  done  at  Troy,  and  how  you  have  been  tossed 
by  many  storms,  and  suffered  many  sorrows  sailing  on 
tiie  wide  sea.  But  here  the  sea  is  always  calm,  and  the 
sun  cannot  scorch  you  in  the  cool  and  pleasant  caves." 

Then  Odysseus  cried  out  to  the  sailors,  "  Le+  me  go, 
let  me  go,  they  are  calling  me ;  do  you  not  hear  ?  "  And 
he  struggled  with  all  his  might  to  break  the  cords  that 
bound  him;  but  when  they  saw  him  trying  to  get  free, 
they  went  and  tied  stronger  cords  round  his  arms  and 
waist,  and  rowed  on  quicker  than  ever.  And  still 
Odysseus  prayed  them  to  set  him  free,  that  he  might  leap 
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into  the  sea  and  swim  to  the  Seirens'  caves.  "  I  cannot 
stay,"  he  said;  "  they  are  calling  me  by  my  name;  their 
song  rises  sweeter  and  clearer  than  ever;  let  us  go,  let 
us  go."  And  again  he  heard  them  singing,  "  O  man  of 
many  toils,  we  are  waiting  for  you  and  will  sing  you  to 
sleep,  and  charm  all  your  cares  away  for  ever."  But 
quicker  and  quicker  the  sailors  rowed  on  till  at  last  they 
had  passed  the  island.  And  the  Seirens  saw  that  Odys- 
seus was  going  away;  but  yet  again  they  sang,  "  Come 
back,  Odysseus,  come  back  and  rest  in  our  cool  green 
caves,  0  man  of  many  griefs  and  wanderings."  But  the 
sound  of  their  sweet  song  was  now  faint  before  it  reached 
the  ship  of  Odysseus,  and  he  could  only  just  hear  them 
say,  "  Will  you  leave  us,  will  you  leave  us?  Ah,  Odys- 
seus, you  do  iiot  know  what  you  are  losing.  Conie  to  our 
cool  green  caves;  we  are  waiting, — we  are  waiting." 

But  the  power  of  the  Seirens'  sonr  grew  weaker  as  the 
ship  went  further  away;  and  Odysseus  began  to  think 
how  foolish  and  silly  he  had  been.  He  could  not  hear 
any  more  the  words  of  the  song,  as  they  called  him  by 
his  name;  but  still  he  half  wished  to  go  back  to  the 
Seirens'  land,  while  yet  he  heard  the  sound  of  their  sing- 
ing, as  it  came  faint  and  weak  through  the  hot  and 
breathless  air.  Soon  it  was  all  ended.  The  sky  was 
still;  the  waves  were  all  asleep;  the  clouds  looked  down 
drowsily  on  the  water;  and  Odysseus  thought  that  he 
could  die,  he  was  so  tired  and  spent  with  struggling. 

So  when  the  sailors  saw  that  Odysseus  did  not  struggle 
any  more,  they  went  and  set  him  free,  and  took  the  wax 
out  of  their  ears.  And  Odysseus  said,  "  O  friends,  it  is 
better  not  to  hear  the  Seirens'  song;  for  if  but  two  or 
three  of  us  had  heard  it,  we  should  have  gone  to  them, 
and  our  ship  would  have  been  sunk  in  their  green  caves." 

And  they  said,  "It  is  indeed  better  not  to  hear  it. 
You  were  so  busy  Ustening  to  their  song  that  you  could 
not  see  what  we  saw.  All  the  way  as  we  passed  by  the 
island,  logs  of  wood  and  bits  of  masts  were  floating  on 
the  water:  and  these  must  have  been  pieces  from  ships 
which  have  been  broken  on  the  rocks,  because  the  sailors 
heard  the  Seirens'  song." 
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THE  CATTLE  OF  HELIOS 

Far  away  down  the  gentle  stream  of  Ocean,  Odysseus 
had  journeyed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades  and  Per- 
sephone, where  the  ghosts  of  men  wander  after  their  days 
on  earth  are  ended.    There  he  talked  with  Agamemnon 
and  the  wise  seer  Teiresias,  with  Minos  and  with  Herakles. 
There  he  had  hstened  to  the  words  of  Achilleus  in  the 
meadows  of  asphodel,  and  told  him  of  the  brave  deeds 
and  the  great  name  of  his  son  Neoptolemos.    There  the 
shade  of  Herakles  spake  to  him,  but  Herakles  himself 
was  m  the  home  of  Zeus  and  lay  in  the  arms  of  HebS 
quafl&ng  the  dark  wine  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods'. 
And  the  shade  told  him  of  the  former  days,  how  all  his 
life  long  Herakles  toiled  for  a  hard  master  who  was 
weaker  than  himself,  but  Zeus  gave  him  the  power. 
Then  Odysseus  tarried  no  more  in  the  shadowy  land,  for 
he  feared  lest  Persephone  the  queen  might  place  before 
him  the  Gorgon's  head  which  no  mortal  man  may  see 
and  live.    So  he  went  back  to  his  ship,  and  his  men  took 
their  oars  and  rowed  it  down  the  stream  of  Ocean  till 
they  came  to  the  wide  sea;   and  then  they  spread  the 
white  sails,  rnd  hastened  to  the  island  of  Aiaia,  where 
E6s  dwells  and  where  Hllios  rises  to  greet  ti>e  early 
morning.  -^ 

From  her  home  which  the  wolves  and  the  Hons  guarded 
the  lady  Kirke  saw  the  ship  of  Odysseus,  as  she  sat  on 
her  golden  throne,  weaving  the  bright  threads  in  her 
loom.  And  straightway  she  rose,  and  bade  her  hand- 
maidens bring  bread  and  wine  to  the  sea-shore  for  Odys- 
seus and  his  men.  Long  time  they  feasted  on  the  smooth 
beach,  until  they  fell  asleep  for  very  weariness;  but 
Kirk6  took  Odysseus  to  her  own  home,  and  bade  him  sit 
down  by  her  side  while  she  told  him  of  all  the  things 
which  should  befall  him  on  his  way  to  Ithaka.  She  told 
him  of  the  Seirens  fair  and  false,  and  of  their  sweet  song 
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by  which  they  tempt  the  weary  seamen  as  they  sail  on 
the  white  an  -i  burning  sea.     She  told  him  of  the  wander- 
ing rocks,  from  which  no  ship  ever  escaped  but  the  divine 
Ai^o,  when  lason  led  the  warriors  to  search  for  the  golden 
fleece.     She  told  him  of  the  monstrous  Skylla  with  her 
twelve  shapeless  feet,  and  her  six  necks,  long  and  lean, 
from  which  six  dreadful  heads  peer  out  over  the  dark 
water,  each  with  a  triple  row  of  spear-like  teeth,  as  she 
seizes  on  every  living  thing  which  the  waves  of  the  sea 
cast  within  her  reach.     She  told  him  of  Charybdis,  the 
deathless  monster,  who  thrice  each  day  hurls  forth  the 
water  from  her  boiling  pool,  and  thrice  each  day  sucks  it 
back.     She  warned  him  of  the  Thrinakian  land  where 
the  cattle  of  Helios  feed  in  their  sunny  pastures.     There 
each  evening  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and  each  morning 
as  he  rises  from  the  eastern  sea,  the  two  fair  maidens. 
Phaethousa  and  Lampetie,  come  forth  to  tend  them' 
These  children  of  HeHos  their  mother  Neaira.  tender  and 
loving  as  the  light  of  early  day,  placed  far  off  in  the 
Thrinakian  land  to  tend  their  father's  herds.     "  Where- 
fore go  not  near  that  island,"  said  the  lady  Kirke  "  for 
no  mortal  man  shall  escape  the  wrath  of  Helios  if  anv 
hurt  befall  his  cattle.     And  if  thy  comrades  stretch 
forth  a  hand  against  them,  thy  ship  shall  be  sunk  in  the 
deep  sea,  and  if  ever  thou  mayest  reach  thy  home,  thou 
Shalt  return  to  it  a  lonely  man,  mourning  for  all  the 
friends  whom  thou  hast  lost." 

Even  as  she  spake,  the  light  of  Eos  tinged  the  far-off 
sky:  and  Kirke  bade  Odvsseus  farewell,  as  he  went  back 
to  the  ship.     So  they  sailed  away  from  the  home  of  the 
wise  goddess,  and  they  passed  by  the  Seirens'  land  where 
Odysseus   lone  heard  the  sweet  sound  of  their  singing  as 
It  rose  clear  and  soft  through  the  hot  and  breathless  air 
Thence  they  came  to  the  secret  caves  of  Skylla  •  and  her 
six  heads,  stretched  out  above  the  boiling  waters  seized 
each  one  of  the  men  of  Odysseus,  and  he  heard  their  last 
shnek  for  help  as  they  were  sucked  down  her  gaping  jaws 
But  they  went  not  near  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis' 
for  Odysseus  feared  the  warning  of  Kirke. 
The  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the  sky  as  the  ship  of 
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Odysseus  drew  near  towards  the  beautiful  island  of 

Helios.    The  long  line  of  light  danced  menily  on  tae 

rippling  sea,  and  the  soft  breeze  fanned  their  cheeks  wth 

its  gentle  breathing.    Then  spake  Odysseus  and  sdd, 

"  Listen,  friends,  to  my  words.     Last  night  the  lidy 

Kirke  talked  with  me,  and  told  me  of  all  the  things 

which  should  come  to  pass  as  we  journeyed  home  to 

Ithaka.     She  told  me  of  the  Seirens,  of  Skylla  and 

Chary bdis;  and  all  things  have  come  to  pass  as  she  said. 

But  most  of  all  she  warned  me  not  to  set  foot  on  the 

island  of  Helios,  for  there  his  cattle  are  tended  by  the 

bright  maidens  Phaethousa  and  Lampetie.     Each  day 

Helios  looks  down  upon  them,  as  he  journeys  through 

the  high  heaven ;  and  no  mortal  man  may  lay  his  hand 

on  them  and  live.     Wherefore  hearken  to  me,  and  turn 

the  ship  away  so  that  we  may  not  come  to  this  land. 

Well  I  know  that  ye  are  weary  and  sick  with  toil,  but 

better  is  it  to  reach  our  home  wearied  and  hungry  than 

to  perish  in  distant  lands  for  evil  deeds."    Then  v/as 

Eurylochos  filled  with  anger,  for  he  had  forgotten  how 

he  aJone  would  not  enter  the  halls  of  Kirke  when  all  his 

comrades  were  turned  into  swine,  and  how  he  had  himself 

warned  Odysseus  against  her  wiles.     So  he  spake  out 

boldly,  and  said,  "  O  Odysseus,  hard  of  heart,  and  cruel 

in  soul,  thou  faintest  not  in  thy  limbs,  neither  is  thy  body 

tired  out  with  toil.     Surely  thou  must  be  framed  of  hard 

iron,  that  thou  seekest  to  turn  us  away  from  this  fair  and 

happy  land.     Our  hearts  are  faint,  our  bodies  tremble  for 

weariness,  and  sleep  lies  heavy  on  our  eyelids.     Here  on 

the  smooth  beach  we  may  rest  in  peace,  and  cheer  our 

souls  with  food  and  wine ;  and  when  the  sun  is  risen,  we 

will  go  forth  again  on  our  long  wanderings  over  the  wide 

sea.     But  now  will  we  not  go,  for  who  can  sail  safely 

while  the  night  sits  on  her  dark  throne  in  the  sky.''  for 

then  dangers  hang  over  mortal  men,  and  the  sudden 

whirlwind  may  come  and  sink  us  all  beneath  the  tossing 

waters." 

So  spake  Eurylochos,  and  all  the  men  shouted  with 
loud  voices  to  go  to  the  Thrinakian  land.  But  when 
Odysseus  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  hinder  them,  he  said. 
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owear  then  to  me,  aU  of  you,  a  solemn  oath  that  ve 
wU  touch  not  one  of  the  sacred  herds  who  feed  in  the 
pastures  of  Hehos,  but  that  ye  wiU  eat  only  of  the  bread 
anc  dnnk  the  wine  which  the  lady  Kirke  gave  to  us  " 
fhen  they  sware.  all  of  them ;  and  the  ship  came  to  land 
m  a  beautiful  bay,  where  a  soft  stream  of  pure  water 
tnckled  down  from  a  high  rock,  and  deep  caves  gave 
shelter  from  the  dew  of  night.    Then  they  made  their 
meal  on  the  beach,  and  mourned  over  their  six  comradea 
whom  the  monstrous  Skylla  had  swallowed  with  her 
greedy  jaws,  until  sleep  came  down  upon  their  eyelids 
But  when  the  stars  were  going  down  in  the  sky,  and 
before  E6s  spread  her  soft  hght  through  the  heaven 
-^us  sent  forth  a  great  wind  to  scourge  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  and  a  dark  cloud  came  down  and  hid  all  things  from 
their  sight.     So,  when  the  sun  was  risen,  they  knew  that 
they  could  not  leave  the  island  of  Helios;    and  they 
dragged  their  ship  up  on  the  beach  to  a  cave  where  the 
nymphs  danr-        d  where  their  seats  are  carved  in  the 
hvmg  Tor'         aen  Odysseus  warned  them  once  more: 
.u    a  /^  "°*  *^^  ^^"^^  ^"  this  land,  for  they  are 

mnT''  ^^^^  ^°^  "^^^°^  "^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

M  that  day  the  storm  raged  on;  and  at  night  it 
ceased  not  from  its  fury.  Day  by  day  the-  looked  in 
yam  to  see  the  waters  go  down,  until  the  mo6n  had  gone 

which  the  lady  Kirke  gave  to  them  was  all  spent,  and 
they  knew  not  how  they  might  now  live.  All  this  time 
none  had  touched  the  sacred  cattle;  and  even  now  they 
^  "i!  i  °u''''*J'^  ^''"^^  ^"^  ^^h^s,  so  that  they  might  not 
i?K  t^  ^a"^'  ^^  "^^^"'-  W^^^d  in  body,  and  fa^nt 
of  heart,  Odysseus  wandered  over  the  island,  praying  to 
the  undying  gods  that  they  would  show  him  some  way 
of  escaping;  and  when  he  had  gone  a  long  way  from 
his  comrades,  he  bathed  his  hands  in  a  clear  ItreaJn,  and 

^nT.  *^'i^  *^'  ^^^i'  ^"^  ^^'y  ^^"*  ^^'''^  ^  sweet  kleep 
on  his  eyehds;  and  he  slept  there  on  the  soft  grass,  for- 
getting  his  cares  and  sorrows.  ^ 

But^while    Odysseus    was    far    away.    Eurylochos 
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gathered  his  comrades  around  him,  and  began  to  temot 
them  with  evil  words.  "  O  friends,"  he  said,  "  long  have 
ye  toiled  and  suffered:  Hsten  now  to  my  words.  There 
is  no  kind  of  death  which  is  not  dreadful  to  weak  and 
mortal  men;  but  of  all  deaths  there  is  none  so  horrible 
as  to  waste  away  by  slow  gnawing  hunger.  Wherefore 
let  us  seize  the  fairest  of  the  cattle  of  Helios,  and  make  a 
great  sacrifice  to  the  undying  gods  who  dwell  in  the  wide 
heaven ;  and  when  we  reach  our  home  in  Ithaka,  we  will 
build  a  temple  to  Helios  Hyperion,  and  we  will  place  in 
it  rich  and  costly  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  rams  and  goats 
shall  go  up  day  by  day  to  heaven  upon  his  altar.  But  if 
he  vnll,  in  his  anger,  destroy  a  ship  with  all  its  men  for  the 
sake  of  homed  cattle,  then  rather  would  I  sink  by  one 
plunge  in  the  sea  than  waste  away  here  in  pain  and 
hunger." 

Then  with  loud  voices  all  his  comrades  cried  out  that 
the  words  of  Eurylochos  were  good,  and  they  hastened 
to  seize  the  fairest  cattle  of  Helios.  Soon  they  came 
back,  for  they  fed  near  at  hand,  fearing  no  hurt  and 
dreading  not  the  approach  of  men.  So  they  made 
ready  the  sacrifice,  and  sprinkled  soft  oak  leaves  over 
the  victims,  for  they  had  no  white  barley  in  their  ship. 
Then  they  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  smote  the  cattle,  and, 
flaying  off  the  skin,  placed  the  limbs  in  order,  and  poured 
the  water  over  the  entrails;  for  they  had  no  wine  to 
sprinkle  over  the  sacrifice  while  it  was  being  roasted  by 
fire.  And  when  the  sacrifice  was  done,  they  sat  down 
and  feasted  richly. 

But  Odysseus  had  waked  up  froai  his  sleep;  and  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  bay  where  the  ship  was  drawn  up  on  the 
shore,  the  savour  of  the  fat  filled  his  nostrils.  And  he 
sniote  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  groaned  aloud  and 
said,  "  Father  Zeus,  and  ye  happy  gods  who  know  not 
death,  of  a  truth  ye  have  weighed  me  down  by  a  cruel 
sleep ;  and  my  comrades  have  plotted  a  woeful  deed  while 
I  was  far  away." 

Then  swiftly  the  bright  maiden  Lampetie  sped  away 
to  her  father  Helios,  rnd  the  folds  of  her  glistening  robes 
streamed  behind  her  as  she  rose  to  the  throne  of  Hyperion. 
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Then  she  said,  "  Father  H^ios,  the  men  of  Odysseus  have 
laid  hands  on  the  fairest  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  savour  of 
their  fat  has  come  up  to  the  high  heaven."  Then  was 
Hlhos  full  of  wrath,  and  he  cried  aloud  and  said,  "  O 
Zeus  and  all  ye  the  undying  gods,  avenge  me  of  Odysseus 
and  his  comrades,  for  they  have  slain  my  cattle  whom  I 
exulted  to  see  as  I  rose  up  into  the  starry  sky  and  when- 
soever I  came  down  again  to  the  earth  from  the  high 
heaven.  Avenge  me  of  Odysseus;  for  if  ye  will  not 
hearken  to  my  prayer,  I  will  go  down  to  the  land  of 
King  Hades  and  shine  only  among  the  dead." 

Then  spake  Zens  out  of  the  dark  cloud  and  said.  "  O 
Helios,  take  not  away  thy  bright  light  from  the  heaven 
and  forsake  not  the  children  of  men  who  till  the  earth 
beneath;    and  I  will  send  forth  my  hot  thunderbolts 
and  the  ? hip  of  Odysseus  shall  be  sunk  in  the  deep  sea  "' 

Woeful  was  the  sight  as  Odysseus  drew  nigh  to  the  ship 
and  to  his  comrades  who  stood  round  the  burnt-offering 
With  fierce  and  angry  words  they  reviled  each  other 
and  they  looked  with  a  terrible  fear  on  the  victims  which 
they  had  slain;    for  the  hides  crept  and  quivered  as 
though  stiU  the  hfe  were  in  them,  and  the  flesh  moaned 
as  with  the  moan  of  cattle,  while  the  red  flame  curled 
up  round  it.    For  six  days  they  feasted  on  the  shore 
and  on  the  seventh  day  the  wind  went  down  and  the  sea 
was  still. 

Then  they  dragged  the  ship  down  to  the  water,  and 
sailed  away  from  the  Thrinakian  land.  But  when  thev 
had  gone  far,  so  that  they  could  see  onlv  the  heaven 
above  and  the  wde  sea  around  them,  then  the  dark 
cloud  came  down  again,  and  Zeus  bade  the  whirlwind 
^"!i  !u  /^'P  ^^  Odvsseus.  High  rose  the  angry  waves, 
and  the  fierce  lightnings  flashed  from  the  thick  cloud 
Louder  and  louder  shrieked  the  storm,  till  the  ropes  of 
the  mast  and  sails  snapped  like  slender  twigs,  and  the 
mast  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  and  smote  down  the  helms- 
man so  that  he  sank  dead  beneath  the  weight.  Then  the 
ship  lay  helpless  on  the  waters,  and  the  waves  burst  over 
her  in  their  fury  until  all  the  men  were  swept  off  into 
the  sea  and  Odysseus  only  was  left.    The  west  wind 
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carried  the  battered  wreck  at  random  over  the  waters; 
and  when  its  fury  was  stilled,  the  south  wind  came  and 
drove  Odysseus,  as  he  clung  to  the  mast,  near  to  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis  and  the  caves  of  the  greedy 
Skylla.  For  nine  days  and  nights  he  lay  tossed  on  the 
stormy  water,  till  his  limbs  were  numbed  with  cold  and 
he  felt  that  he  must  die.  But  on  the  tenth  day  he  was 
cast  upon  the  shore,  and  so  he  reached  the  island  where 
dwelt  the  lady  Kalypso. 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  KALYPSO 

The  lady  Kalypso  sat  in  her  cave  weaving  the  bright 
threads  with  a  golden  shuttle,  when  she  saw  a  man 
thro\^n  up  by  the  waves  on  the  sea-shore.  So  she  rose 
in  haste,  and  when  she  came  to  the  beach,  Odysseus  lay 
before  her  stunned  on  the  rocks,  with  his  limbs  numbed 
and  stiffened  with  the  cold.  Gently  she  raised  him  in 
her  arms  and  carried  him  to  her  home;  and  there  she 
tended  him  by  night  and  by  day.  while  Odysseus  yet 
knew  not  that  he  had  been  saved  from  the  stormy  sea 

When  he  awoke  from  his  long  sleep,  he  saw  before  him 
a  fair  woman  who  looked  on  him  with  eyes  full  of  tender- 
ness and  love;  and  Odysseus  half  thought  at  first  that 
he  was  again  with  the  wise  and  beautiful  KirkS-    but 
soon  he  saw  that  the  face  of  Kalypso  was  fairer  and  the 
light  of  her  eye  more  soft  and  tender.     At  last  he  spoke 
in  a  famt  and  low  voice.  "  Lady,  I  thank  thee  for  all  thv 
care  and  gentleness;  and  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee  thv 
name  and  the  name  of  the  land  in  which  thou  dost  dwell '' 
Ihen  Kalypso  answered  (and  her  voice  was  sweet  as  the 
sweetest  music)  "  O  stranger,  the  gods  call  me  Kalypso 
and  I  dwell  alone  in  this  fair  island  which  is  called 
Ogygia.    But  thou  art  faint  and  weak;  tell  me  not  now 
of  thy  sorrows,  but  rest  here  in  my  cave  till  thy  strength 
comes  back  to  thee  again,  and  then  thou  shalt  tell  me 
the  tale  of  thy  suffenngs."     So  she  put  before  him  bread 
^  eat  and  a  gob  et  of  dark  wine,  and  Odysseus  feasted 
with  Kalypso  in  the  cave.     And  as  he  looked  around  he 
saw  that  a  great  lire  was  burning  upon  the  hearth 

from  it^  ^  '''''"*  °^  *'^'^^'"  '^''°'^  ^""^  '"^  '^''''^  '■^^^  "P 

n.S'  ^^U  ^^  "^K^'  ?^^^'?.'^  ^^"^^^  Odysseus  in  his  weari- 
ness, and  day  by  day  she  spoke  to  him  more  gently  and 
lovingly  She  asked  him  not  again  of  his  sufferings  or 
whence  lie  came  or  whither  he  was  going;  she  cared  not 
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for  aught  else,  if  only  he  might  abide  with  her  in  her 
lonely  home :  and  she  feared  to  ask  him  of  his  toil  and 
woe,  lest  he  should  seek  to  go  to  some  other  land.  But 
the  heart  of  Odysseus  was  far  away  in  his  own  country, 
and  he  yearned  to  depart  to  Ithaka  and  be  with  his  wife 
Penelop^  and  see  his  son  Telemachos  once  more.  Long 
time  he  hid  his  sorrows  in  his  breast,  for  Kalypso  spake 
only  of  her  love,  and  how  that  he  should  remain  with  her 
always  in  her  glittering  cave.  But  at  last  Odysseus  fell 
down  at  her  knee  and  besought  her  with  tears,  and  said, 
"  Lady,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  and  care;  and  now,  I 
pray  thee,  let  me  go  away  in  peace  to  my  own  home. 
My  name  is  Odysseus,  and  my  father  Laertes  is  chieftain 
in  the  land  of  Ithaka.  Ten  year"  we  fought  at  Troy,  and 
for  many  years  since  the  city  of  Priam  fell  have  I  wan- 
dered over  the  dark  sea,  because  the  mighty  Athen^  was 
angry  with  me.  At  her  bidding  Poseidon,  the  lord  of  the 
waters,  sent  a  great  storm  and  scattered  my  ships,  and 
we  were  carried  to  distant  lands  and  to  savage  people, 
to  the  land  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  the  CyclApes,  and  the 
Laestrygonians,  till  at  last  all  our  ships  were  shattered 
save  one  only,  in  which  I  sailed  with  the  men  that 
remained  to  me.  But  when  we  came  to  the  island  of 
Thrinakia,  my  comrades  slew  the  fairest  of  the  cattle 
of  H^Hos,  and  offered  sacrifice  with  them  to  the  gods,  and 
feasted  for  many  days.  Then  Helios  besought  Zeus  in 
his  anger,  and  a  great  whirlwind  seized  my  ship,  and  all 
my  men  were  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  I  only  remain 
ahve  of  all  the  great  host  which  I  led  to  Troy  from  Ithaka. 
Pity  me,  lady,  for  my  great  sorrow,  and  send  me  to  my 
home ;  for  year  by  year  my  wife  Penelope  looks  for  my 
coming  and  wastes  away  in  a  secret  grief,  and  if  I  go 
not  back  soon  she  will  die."  But  Kalypso  said,  "  Ah, 
Odysseus,  what  dost  thou  ask?  I  cannot  send  thee  to 
Ithaka,  for  here  I  dwell  alone,  and  have  neither  ships  nor 
men.  Yet  wherefore  dost  thou  so  yearn  to  go  to  barren 
and  rocky  Ithaka  ?  What  dost  thou  lack  here  of  all  that 
thy  soul  may  lust  after?  Here  thou  canst  share  my 
riches,  and  here  thou  hast  my  love.  Think  not  more  of 
Penelope:  long  since  she  has  forgotten  thee,  and  it  may 
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be  that  now  her  love  is  given  to  another."  But  Odysseus 
spake  quickly  and  said,  "  Lady,  thou  knowest  not  what 
thou  sayest;  sure  I  am  that  Penelop6  has  not  forgotten 
me,  and  that  she  loves  me  still  as  in  the  ancient  days. 
Ah,  lady,  thou  art  of  no  mortal  race,  and  thou  knowest 
not  the  love  of  men  and  women."  Thon  a  look  of  anger 
passed  over  the  gentle  face  of  Kalypso,  as  she  answered. 
"  Dost  tho\i  chide  me,  stranger,  and  wilt  thou  not  give 
me  thy  love  ?  Urge  me  not  in  thy  folly,  for  the  anger  of 
the  gods  is  terrible.  Yet  think  not  of  "my  wrath,  O  man 
of  many  toils  and  sorrows;  rest  with  me  in  my  home, 
where  no  grief  may  vex  thee,  and  I  will  charm  thy  cares 
away  by  the  sound  of  my  sweet  singing.  I  can  tell  thee 
of  the  feasts  of  the  gods  in  high  Olvmpui,  of  Hebe  and 
Harmonia  and  the  laughter-loving  Aphrodite.  Rest, 
rest,  Odysseus.  What  is  thy  home  to  thee,  when  my 
arm  is  round  thee  and  my  voice  falls  gently  on  thine  ear? 
Think  not  now  of  toil  and  labour;  rest,  rest." 

Then  she  sang  with  a  low  sweet  voice,  and  the  touch 
of  her  hand  as  it  rested  on  his  head  brought  down  a  deep 
sleep  on  his  eyelids.  At  her  bidding  the  happy  dreams 
came  and  stood  beside  his  couch,  and  whispered  to  him 
of  new  joys  and  the  delights  of  more  than  mortal  love. 
So  she  laid  her  spell  upon  Odysseus,  and  he  feared  to 
speak  more  of  his  home  in  Ithaka.  Twelve  moons  passed 
through  their  changes,  and  still  he  abode  in  the  cave  of 
Kalypso,  listening  to  her  sweet  songs  and  soothed  by 
her  gentle  love;  but  often,  when  the  thought  of  his 
home  came  back  upon  his  mind,  he  hastened  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  wept  with  bitter  tears  for  his  great  misery,  and 
yearned  for  the  day  when  he  might  go  to  rocky  Ithaka. 

But,  for  all  her  great  anger,  Athene  loved  Odysseus 
still,  and  she  went  to  Zeus  and  told  him  of  his  hard  lot, — 
how  Kalypso  kept  him  by  her  evil  spells  in  the  island  of 
Ogygia.  Then  Zeus  called  Hermes  the  slayer  of  Argos 
with  the  hundred  eyes,  and  bade  him  go  to  the  lady 
Kalypso  and  command  her  to  send  Odysseus  to  his  home. 
So  Hermes  bound  his  golden  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  took 
in  his  hand  the  staff  with  which  he  brings  sleep  on  the 
eyes  of  men  or  rouses  them  from  their  rest.    Then  from 
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the  high  Olympus  he  flew  down  to  the  earth  beneath, 
and  skimmed  the  waves  of  the  sea  Uke  a  bird,  until  he 
came  to  the  island  of  Kalypso.  Quickly  from  the  shore 
he  hastened  to  her  cave.  The  sun  shone  brightly  from 
the  high  heaven ;  the  trees  cast  their  cool  shade  on  the 
rock.  The  sea-birds  rested  with  folded  wings  on  the 
branches.  Round  the  stems  of  the  pine  and  the  cypress 
the  vine  clung  lovingly,  and  its  long  clusters  of  rich 
grapes  hung  before  the  opening  of  the  cave,  while  four 
fountains  gave  forth  their  pure  streams  to  water  the 
soft  meadows  where  the  violet  and  the  rose  looked  up 
into  the  blue  sky. 

As  Hermes  stood  before  the  cave,  he  heard  the  sweet 
singing  of  Kalypso  while  she  plied  her  task  with  the 
golden  shuttle.  In  the  cave  the  fire  was  burning  upon 
the  hearth,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  cedar  and  incense  filled 
♦he  air.  But  liermes  saw  not  Odysseus  as  he  entered  in, 
for  he  was  far  away  weeping  on  the  sea-shore.  Then 
Kalypso  rose  in  haste,  for  she  knew  his  face,  and  said, 
"  Wherefore  comest  thou  thus  to  me  with  thy  golden 
wand?  If  t^ou  bringest  to  me  a  charge  from  Zeus,  tell 
me  his  wili,  that  I  may  do  it."  Then  before  him  she 
placed  the  food  of  the  gods  and  poured  out  for  him  the 
nectar  wine ;  and  when  Hermes  had  feasted  merrily,  he 
spake  and  said,  "  I  come  from  the  great  Zeus,  who  bids 
thee  send  away  Odysseus  that  he  may  go  to  his  home  in 
Ithaka.  Long  time  has  he  fought  at  Troy,  and  grievous 
sorrows  have  fallen  upon  him  since  he  left  the  land  of 
Priam ;  and  it  is  not  the  will  of  2Jeus  that  he  should  die 
here  far  away  from  his  own  people." 

And  Kalypso  trembled  as  she  heard  his  words,  and 
she  said,  "  O  Hermes,  hard  of  heart  are  the  gods  of 
Olympus  who  grudge  to  us  the  love  of  mortal  men.  So 
when  the  rosy-fingered  E6s  loved  Orion,  then  Artemis 
slew  him  with  her  unerring  darts  in  Ortygia ;  and  when 
lasion  was  beloved  of  Demeter,  he  was  smitten  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  Zeus.  And  now  ye  grudge  me  the  love 
of  Odysseus  whom  I  saved  from  the  stormy  water,  as 
he  lay  stunned  and  bruised  on  the  sea-shore.  I  have 
cherished  him  in  my  home,  and  I  thought  to  make  him 
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immortal  as  myself  and  free  from  the  doom  of  the  sons 
of  men.  But  the  will  of  Zeus  must  be  obeyed,  and  I  will 
not  withstand  it.  If  Odysseus  seeks  to  go  away  from 
my  land,  let  him  go;  but  I  cannot  give  him  help,  for 
I  have  neither  ships  nor  men."  But  Herme*  only  said, 
"  See  thou  despise  not  the  bidding  of  Zeus,  J  t  he  b«> 
wroth  with  thee  in  time  to  come;  "  and  then  iic  rose  on 
his  golden  sandals  to  the  halls  of  Olympus. 

Then  Kalypso  hastened  to  the  sca-shorc,  and  there 
she  saw  Odysseus  weeping  for  his  grievrNus  sorrow  that 
he  might  not  return  to  his  home.  Gently  slio  wont 
towards  him,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  Iiis  arrr  and  muI. 
"  Weep  not,  Odysseus.  I  have  given  thee  my  lov<  .  and 
I  have  sought  for  thine;  but  if  thou  carcst  not  to  ^rive  i{ , 
I  will  aid  thee  to  build  a  raft,  and  thou  shalt  go  hence  in 
pea'^e,  with  plenty  of  food  and  wine;  and  I  will  send  a 
soft  and  gentle  breeze  which  shall  take  thee  to  thine  own 
land,  since  so  the  gods  will  who  are  mightier  than  I." 

But  Odysseus  was  full  of  fear  when  he  heard  these 
words,  for  he  thought  that  Kalypso  was  speaking  craftily, 
and  he  said,  "  Lady,  dost  thou  seek  to  entrap  me  by  guile, 
when  thou  biddest  me  cross  the  wide  sea  on  a  raft,  where 
even  the  great  ships  may  not  pass  ?  Even  at  thy  bidding 
I  may  not  go,  unless  thou  wilt  swear  that  no  harm  shall 
come  to  me  for  following  thy  counsel."  Then  Kalypso 
smiled,  and  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  him  and  called 
him  by  his  name;  and  she  sware  by  the  waters  of  the 
Styx,  and  the  broad  earth,  and  the  high  heaven  above, 
that  she  sought  not  to  hurt  him  by  her  words;  and  she 
led  him  back  to  her  cave  and  spread  a  rich  banquet 
before  him.  Then  as  they  feasted  together  she  said, 
"  Wilt  thou  go  away,  Odysseus  ?  If  thus  thy  heart  is 
fixed,  farewell  now  and  in  the  time  to  come.  But  if 
thou  couldst  know  the  sorrows  which  await  thee  before 
thou  mayest  see  thy  home,  sure  I  am  that  thou  wouldst 
not  forsake  me.  Ah,  Odysseus,  I  can  make  thee  un- 
dying as  myself,  and  thy  wife  Penelope  is  not  fairer  than 
I.  The  daughters  of  men  cannot  vie  in  strength  and 
beauty  with  the  deathless  children  of  the  gods."  But 
Odysseus  said,  "  Be  not  angry,  lady.     Well  I  know  that 
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my  wife  Penelope  cannot  be  matched  with  thee  for  thy 
glorious  beauty,  for  she  is  but  a  mortal  woman,  and  thou 
canst  not  die  or  grow  old.  But  even  thus  would  I  return 
to  her  and  to  my  home;  for  my  heart  is  wasted  away 
while  I  yearn  to  see  Ithaka  oiice  more.  And  if  sorrows 
and  storms  await  me  still,  I  am  ready  to  bear  them. 
Many  woes  have  I  suffered  in  the  years  that  are  past; 
let  these  be  added  to  their  number." 

So,  when  Eos  spread  her  rosy  fingers  in  the  sky, 
Kalypso  arose  and  put  a  bright  robe  on  him,  and  a 
golden  girdle  round  his  waist;  and  she  placed  a  sharp 
axe  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  cut  down  the  wood  for 
the  raft,  and  Kalypso  helped  him  to  build  it.  When 
four  days  were  past  the  raft  was  ready,  and  Kalypso 
parted  from  Odysseus  on  tlie  sea-shore ;  and  as  he  went 
away  from  the  land,  she  looked  on  him  long  with  a 
tender  and  loving  gaze,  and  sent  a  soft  and  gentle  breeze 
to  carry  him  on  his  way.  Then  she  went  back  slowly 
to  her  lonely  cave. 

But  Poseidon  was  filled  with  wrath  as  he  saw  the  raft 
of  Odysseus  coming  near  to  the  Phaeakian  shore;  and 
he  stirred  up  a  great  stonn,  so  that  the  heaven  was  black 
with  clouds  and  rain.  Sorely  was  Odysseus  tossed  on 
the  heaViiig  sea,  until  his  raft  was  shattered,  and  once 
again  he  was  plunged  in  the  raging  waters.  But  from 
her  green  cave  beneath  the  sea  Ino  the  daughter  of 
Kadmos  heard  his  cry  for  help,  and  she  rose  up  to  com- 
fort him  under  the  wrath  of  King  Poseidon.  So  Odysseus 
was  gladdened  by  her  words,  and  knew  that  now  he 
should  one  day  come  to  Ithaka;  and  he  battled  more 
stoutly  with  the  angry  sea,  until,  weary  with  pain  and 
cold  and  hunger,  he  lay  numbed  and  stiff  on  the  Phaeakian 
shore.  There,  as  he  slept  amidst  the  bushes  that  grew 
high  up  on  the  beach,  AthenS  went  to  the  house  of  King 
Alkiuoos,  and  spake  to  his  child  Nausikaa,  the  fairest 
and  purest  of  all  the  daughters  of  men;  and  Athene 
brought  her  down  to  the  sea-shore,  that  so  she  might 
save  Odysseus,  who  had  known  so  great  grief  in  his  long 
wanderings  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  NAUSIKAA 

Merry  was  the  laughter  of  the  maidens  as  they  played 
on  the  sea-shore  with  Nausikaa,  the  daughter  of  Alkinoos. 
They  had  gone  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  wash  their 
clothes;  and  now  they  were  p)  ying  after  their  work  was 
done.    They  were  just  going  back  to  the  city,  when  one 
of  them  threw  the  ball,  with  which  thev  were  playing, 
at  another  of  the  girls ;  but  the  ball  missed  her,  and  rolled 
down  into  a  deep  and  narrow  place,  and  they  gave  a  great 
cry  which  woke  up  Odysseus,  who  was  Ijing  cold  and 
almost  dead  among  the  rocks.     And  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  said  to  himself,  "  Did  I  not  hear  the  sound  of  voices 
like  the  voices  of  merry  girls  ?     I  must  go  and  see  if  they 
can  help  me,  and  lead  me  to  some  one  who  will  give  me 
food  and  shelter."     So  he  crept  out  from  among  the 
rocks  where  he  had  been  lying,  and  came  to  the  place 
where  the  girls  were.    When  they  saw  Odysseus  with 
his  clothes  all  torn,  and  his  hair  matted  and  twisted  over 
his  face,  the  others  were  frightened,  and  began  to  scream  ; 
but  iNausikaa  was  a  good  and  brave  girl,  and  she  told 
them  not  to  be  so  silly,  but  to  help  the  poor  stranger  if 
they  could.^^  And  Odysseus  came,  and  knelt  down  to  her, 
and  said,  "  Lady,  you  see  how  very  miserable  I  am! 
The  storm  has  broken  my  raft  to  pieces ;  and,  for  many 
hours,  I  have  had  to  swim  in  the  sea,  till  T  was  cold  and 
faint ;   and  then  the  waves  tossed  me  among  the  rocks, 
where  I  lay  bruised  and  stunned,  until  I  heard  your 
voices.    But  tell  me  now  where  I  am,  and  if  there  is 
any  one  here  who  can  help  me,  and  give  me  something  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  then  send  me  home  to  Ithaka." 

And  Nausikaa  said.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  O  stranger 
v^-hoever  you  are.  You  shall  have  aU  that  you  can  want! 
My  name  is  Nausikaa,  and  I  am  the  daughter  of  Alkinoos, 
ti.e  king  of  the  Phjeakians,  who  live  in  this  happy  island' 
Come  with  me.  for  I  am  sure  that  he  and  my  mother 
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Aret6  will  be  good  and  kind  to  you ;  and  when  you  are 
well  and  strong  again,  you  shall  go  on  home  to  Ithaka." 
And  as  she  spoke,  she  looked  so  gentle  and  good,  that 
Odysseus  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  half  so 
beautiful  before;  and  he  followed  her  gladly,  as  she 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  house  of  Alkinoos. 

Never  h-d  Odysseus  seen  anything  half  so  splendid 
before.  The  house  stood  in  a  glorious  garden,  where 
there  were  all  manner  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  where 
the  fruits  and  flowers  lasted  all  the  year  round.  There 
were  no  trees  to  be  seen  there  without  leaves,  nor  any 
whose  leaves  were  yellow  or  withered,  for  there  was  no 
winter  there  and  no  autumn ;  but  the  soft  west  wind  and 
the  gentle  «^un  ripened  the  fruit  on  some  of  the  trees 
while  others  were  coming  into  blossom;  and  even  on 
the  same  tree  you  might  see  some  of  the  fruit  ripe,  and 
some  only  just  hardening  from  the  bud.  All  the  year 
round  the  purple  grapes  shone  amongst  the  broad  vine 
leaves,  and  the  apples  and  pomegranates  made  a  splendid 
show  among  the  dark  green  olives  which  were  mixed 
up  with  them.  And  in  the  garden  there  were  two  foun- 
tains, one  of  which  sent  its  clear  cool  water  to  refresh  the 
trees  and  plants  and  flowers;  and  from  the  other  they 
brought  water  to  the  house  of  Alkinoos. 

But  if  Odysseus  wondered  to  see  such  splendid  gardens, 
he  wondered  much  more  when  he  looked  at  the  house 
of  Alkinoos.  The  walls  were  covered  with  plates  of 
brass,  and  on  the  top  was  a  cornice  of  gold  and  purple. 
The  doors  and  seats  were  of  gold  and  silver,  and  there 
were  figures  of  dogs,  all  of  gold,  which  Hephaistos  made 
and  gave  to  guard  the  house  of  Alkinoos.  Round  the 
rooms  were  hung  tapestries  which  the  women  wove  with 
bright  threads  of  gold  and  silver  and  all  other  colours :  and 
on  them  were  embroidered  the  feasts  cf  the  Phaeakians, 
ar,  they  sat  eating  and  drinking  at  the  tables  loaded  with 
all  good  things.  And  round  the  large  court  there  were 
figures  of  young  men,  all  made  cf  gold,  which  held  burning 
torches  in  their  hands  at  night,  to  give  light  in  the 
palace  of  Alkinoos. 

So  Odysseus  went  through  the  great  hall,  wondering 
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how  Alkinoos  couid  have  got  all  those  riches;  and  when 
he  came  up  to  the  golden  throne  on  which  the  king  was 
sitting  with  his  wife  Aret§,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before 
them  and  told  them  of  his  great  toils  and  sorrows,  and 

Rh^k  *^^"^  *°  ^^^  ^^™  ^  ^^'^  *°  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°^^  *° 
Then  Alkinoos  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  set 
him  on  a  seat,  and  told  the  servants  to  bring  him  every- 
thing that  he  wanted.  So  they  fea.  ed  together,  and 
the  minstrels  sang  a  beautiful  song,  which  was  all  about 
the  war  of  the  Achaians  at  Troy.  And  when  Odysseus 
heard  the  song,  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  for  he 
thought  of  all  his  brave  friends  whom  he  had  lost  So 
Alkinoos  told  the  minstrel  to  stop,  because  his  song  gave 
Odysseus  pain,  and  he  said,  "  What  is  it  that  grieves 
thee,  O  stranger?  Tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  A  that 
thou  hast  seen  and  suffered." 

Then  Odysseus  told  him  his  name,  and  the  story  of 
his  great  deeds  at  Troy,  and  of  his  toils  and  wanderings 
since  he  left  the  city  of  Priam.  He  told  him  of  the 
Cyclops  Polyphemos  and  the  lady  Kirke.  of  the  swaet- 
smging  Seirens,  of  Skylla  and  Charybdis,  and  Kalypso 
and  how  at  last  he  was  thrown  on  the  Phaakian  shore' 
where  ne  met  the  beautiful  Nausikaa  and  her  merrv 
companions  as  they  were  playing  on  the  beach. 

And  then  Odysseus  said  again.  "  Let  me  go;  I  am 
weary  of  wandenng  about  so  long,  and  I  want  to  r^t  in 
my  own  home."  But  Alkinoos  said,  "  Stay  with  us 
for  sureiy  you  can  never  live  in  a  more  beautiful  place 
than  this.  Here  the  sun  is  always  shining,  and  the  fniits 
always  ripe;  and  you  see  how  rich  we  are  with  gold  and 
silver  things,  and  how  we  have  everything  that  we  want 
Stay  with  us  and  you  shall  have  Nausikaa  for  your  wife' 
and  by  and  by  you  shall  be  king  of  the  Pha^akians  ove; 

hi  A  ^..  v^"'  ^"^  ^^y^'^"^  t^^^ked  Alkinoos,  and 
he  said  You  are  very  kind  and  good  to  me :  and  I  seek 
not  to  leave  you  because  my  home  is  richer  and  more 
beautiful  than  yours,  for  Ithaka  is  a  rocky  and  barren 

WW  '  ""'^r  ''"^y  *^.^  '^"^P  ^"^  go^ts  can  feed,  and 
where  we  have  very  few  fruits  and  flowers;   and  I  am 
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not  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  your  child  Nausikaa.  She  is 
indeed  very  beautiful  and  good;  but  I  am  now  growin§ 
old,  and  I  have  had  hard  toils  and  long  wanderings:  anc 
besides,  my  wife  Penelop6  is  waiting  for  me  at  home,  anc 
almost  thmks  that  I  shall  never  come  back  again;  anc! 
I  am  longing  to  see  my  son  Telemachos,  who  was  onlv 
a  little  child  when  I  went  away  to  Troy.  Let  me  then 
go  home,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  you  have  all 
been  to  me  in  this  beautiful  island  of  the  Phccakians." 

Then  Alkinoos  ordered  a  large  ship  to  be  got  ready, 
and  fifty  men  to  row  Odysseus  across  to  Ithaka.  And  he- 
gave  him  rich  presents,  and  Ar^t^  and  the  good  and 
beautiful  Nausikaa  brought  him  splendid  dresses  to 
carry  to  Penelop^. 

Then  Odysseus  went  down  to  the  sea-shore;  and  as 
they  sailed  away  he  looked  back  manv  times  to  the 
splendid  home  of  Alkinoos,  and  felt  very  sorry  that  he 
had  to  leave  such  kind  friends.  But  he  said,  "  I  shall 
soon  see  Penelope  and  Telemachos,  and  that  will  com- 
fort me  for  all  my  sorrows,  and  all  my  toils  by  sea  and 
land,  since  I  left  Troy  to  come  back  to  Ithaka." 


^■'s'K'J;' 
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THE  VENGEANCE  OF  ODYSSEUS 

o/v^^^'?^  ^^^  *^^  ^  ^^  *^«  Phsakian  ship  in  which 
dead.     The  wild  music  of  the  waves  rose  on  the  air  Z  the 

re?'h:§1o?the  f^^^^  Pathway ;  but"theL  mu^S 
readied  not  the  ear  of  the  wanderer,  for  the  soeU  of 

Phorkys,  and  rested  without  anchor  or  cable  iSneith 

Mthe  heat of\h?V«f  ^  '^"l">  »'  the  ha^h'^CJa' 
^i  me  ftead  of  the  httle  bay  a  broad-leaved  olive-trPP 
spread  its  branches  in  front  of  a  cave  where  the  S 

fd' ^Sw^rh^^arkV^SSe^p-^ttr 

Ath?n'  *^k\"°'  ^^^  "^^'  Odysseul?    I  axi  PaUas 
Athene,  who  have  stood  by  thv  side  to  frnJ^TT  ,? 

thy  wanderings  and  ddiver  thee  f mm  lult  *^^^  '".^" 
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even  though  it  was  Athene  who  spake  to  him,  until  she 
scattered  the  mist  and  showed  him  the  fair  haven  with 
its  broad  spreading  olive-trees,  and  the  home  of  the  sea- 
n5miphs,  and  the  old  hill  of  Neritos  with  its  wooded  sides. 

Then  they  placed  the  gifts  of  the  Phaeakians  in  the 
cave  hard  by  the  stream  of  living  waters  which  flowed 
through  it  to  the  sea,  and  Athene  touched  him  with  a 
staff,  and  all  the  beauty  of  his  form  was  gone.  His  face 
became  seamed  with  wrinkles,  his  flashing  eyes  grew  dim, 
and  the  golden  locks  vanished  from  his  shoulders.  His 
glistening  raiment  turned  to  noisome  rags,  as  Athene  put 
a  beggar's  wallet  on  his  shoulder  and  placed  a  walking 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  showed  him  the  path  which  led  to 
the  house  of  the  swineherd  Eumaios. 

So  Odysseus  went  his  way;  but  when  he  entered  the 
courtyard  of  Eumaios  in  his  tattered  raiment,  the  dogs 
flew  at  him  with  loud  barkings,  until  the  swineherd  drove 
them  away  and  led  the  stranger  into  his  dwelling,  where 
he  placed  a  shaggy  goatskin  for  him  to  lie  on.  "  Thou 
hast  welcomed  me  kindly,"  said  Odysseus;  "  the  gods 
grant  thee  in  return  thy  heart's  desire."  Then  Eumaios 
answered  sadly,  "  My  friend,  I  may  not  despise  a  stranger 
though  he  be  even  poorer  and  meaner  than  myself,  for 
it  is  Zeus  who  sends  to  us  the  poor  man  and  the  beggar. 
Little  indeed  have  I  to  give ;  for  so  is  it  with  bondmen 
when  the  \  oimg  chiefs  lord  it  in  the  land.  But  he  is  far 
away  who  loved  me  well  and  gave  me  all  my  substance. 
I  would  that  the  whole  kindred  of  Helen  had  been 
uprooted  from  the  earth,  for  it  was  for  her  sake  that 
my  master  went  to  fight  with  the  Trojans  at  Ilion." 

Then  Eumaios  placed  meat  and  wine  before  him.  "  It 
is  but  a  homely  meal,"  he  said,  "  and  a  poor  draught; 
but  the  chiefs  who  throng  about  my  master's  wife  eat 
all  the  fat  of  the  land.  A  brave  life  they  have  of  it,  for 
rich  were  the  treasures  which  my  master  left  in  his  house 
when  he  went  to  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  of  Helen." 
"  Tell  me  thy  master's  name,  friend,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  If  he  was  indeed  so  rich  and  great,  I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  tell  you  something  about  him,  for  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  in  many  lands."    "  Why,  what  would  be  the 
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use?  "answered  the  swineherd.    "Many  a  vagabond 
com^  here  with  trumped-up  tales  to  mTmLteS  vS?e 
who  hstens  to  them  greedily,  hoping  against  hope     No' 
he  must  long  ago  have  died;  but  we  iJve  OdySs  stiU 

•'  for^T  ^ni^^''''  S?  ^°"S  *^^  '^^'"  ^d  the  stSr. 

sun  sM  ^t^^'fin^/'r''  ""^  '  ^^^^  *°  *hee  that  the 

b^forrthv?nrH^I      ^'  ^^t?""^/  *^^°"Sh  the  heavens 

"  I  havL  Lthtr^^^  ^".*  ^^^°^  ^^°°k  his  head. 

fhLnA  "°*^"S,^o  give  you  for  your  news.    Sure  I  am 

ht  ^/Z'^l  "IS  -"^^  '•°'"i  *^^^^-  Say  no  more  aC 
S  fh.  /•  ^!r*u^  P^"^^  ^h^"  any  make  me  caU  to 

n^e  ^.iT^JT^Z""  ^  ^^^^  ^°^t-  ^"t  ^'hat  is  your 
name,  friend,  and  whence  do  you  come  ?  " 

ihen  Odysseus  was  afraid  to  reveal  himself-   so  he 

£en^ade''.V^-^T  ^^  »^^^  ^°"^^  ^^  cL^and 
PtSmV  >?!i  f  fu^^  '"^  ^SyP*'  how  after  many  years 
Thie  of  fh^  tI'"^  ^''"•^^  ^he  purple  land,  how  Pheidon  tb? 

oJvs^us  and '^^^^^^^^^  !^°^^^  him  the  treasu  "es  o? 

yoysseus,  and  how  at  last  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

robbers,  who  had  clothed  him  in  beggarly  rags  and^^^^^ 
noT^Sev/  ' '-Tc.''  '^/^f'^-     ^"*  ^'^  EuS  would 

will  make  a  covenS^wTth  von    ft  h.^'^  Ody^us.  "  I 

USgXr'asttfnr-""  ""^  '^*  '^«^'  »"  '«'  - 
MeanwhUe  Teiemachos   was   far   away   in   Sparta, 


i 
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whither  he  had  gone  to  seek  his  father  Odysseus,  if  haph 
he  might  find  him;  and  one  night  as  he  lay  sleepless  01 
his  courh,  Athen^  stood  before  him  and  warned  him  t( 
hasten  home.  ' '  The  suitors  are  eating  up  thy  substance 
and  they  lie  in  wait  that  they  may  slay  thee  before  th( 
ship  reaches  Ithaka ;  but  the  gods  who  guard  thee  wil 
deliver  thee  from  them,  and  when  thou  comest  to  th< 
land,  go  straightway  to  the  house  of  Eumaios." 

Then  in  the  morning  Telemachos  bade  farewell  tc 
Menelaos,  and  the  t.ur-haired  Helen  placed  in  his  hands 
a  beautiful  robe  which  her  own  fingers  had  wrought 
''  Take  it,"  she  said.  "  as  a  memorial  of  Helen,  and  give 
it  to  thy  bride  when  thy  marriage  day  has  come."  Sc 
they  set  off  from  Sparta,  and  came  to  Pylos;  and  there, 
as  Telemachos  offered  sacrifice,  the  wse  seer  Theokly- 
menos  stood  by  his  side,  and  asked  him  of  his  name  and 
race,  and  when  he  knew  that  he  was  the  son  of  Odysseus, 
he  besought  Telemachos  to  take  him  with  him  to  the 
ship,  for  he  had  slain  a  man  in  Argos  and  he  was  flying 
from  the  avenger  of  blood.  So  Theoklymenos  the  seer 
came  with  Telemachos  to  Ithaka. 

Then  again  Odysseus  made  trial  of  the  friendship  of 
Eumaios,  and  when  the  meal  was  over,  he  said,  "  To- 
morrow, early  in  the  morning,  I  must  go  to  the  house  of 
Odysseus.    Therefore  let  some  one  guide  me  thither. 
It  may  be  that  Penelopg  will  listen  to  my  tidings,  and 
that  the  suitors  will  give  ahns  to  the  old  man.     For  I 
can  serve  well,  my  friends,  and  none  can  light  a  fire  and 
heap  on  wood,  or  hand  the  winecup  more  deftly  than 
myself."     But  Eumaios  was  angry,  and  said  sharply. 
"  Why  not  tarry  here?     You  annoy  neither  me  nor  my 
friends,  and  when  Odysseus  comes  home,  be  sure  he  will 
give  you  coat  and  cloak  and  all  else  that  you  may  need.' 
And  the  beggar  said,  "  God  reward  thee,  gpod  friend,  for 
succouring  the  stranger,"  and  he  asked  him  if  the  father 
and  mother  of  Odysseus  were  yet  alive.    Then  Eumaios 
told  him  how  his  mother  had  pined  away  and  died  after 
Odysseus  went  to  Ilion,  and  how  Laertes  lingered  on  in  a 
wretched  and  squahd  old  age. 
But  the  ship  of  Telemachos  had  now  reached  the  land. 


^^*«y: 
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and  he  sent  some  of  his  men  to  teU  PenelopA  that  her  son 

w?  K  :i   ^i^i  '"1^^^  "^^  *^^  swineherd  to  see  him 
for  he  had  not  thought  to  look  upon  his  face  again.    And 

h  '"'^fi'^i  '^'^C  ^'  '"y  '"^^^^^  y«t  i'^  her  hSme.  or  ha^ 
she  wedded  another,  and  is  the  bridal  couch  of  OdvsseS 
covered  with  the  webs  of  spiders  ?  "  "  Nay  she  is  stHl 
m  her  home."  said  Eumaios;  "  but  night  anfdarsle 
sheds  bitter  tears  in  her  grievous  sorrow."  Then  Tele- 
m^d^os  spied  the  beggar;  and  when  he  learnt  hi^  st^ 

^thh^,^T'SS%^^^V'?"^^^^-     "What  can  we  do 
with  him?     Shall  I  frrve  him  a  cloak  and  a  sword  and 

send  him  away  ?     I  am  afraid  to  take  him  to  my  fathS's 

house,  for  the  suitors  may  flout  and.jeer  him."     Then  the 

evI^tZ  '"h  '  ^''^'-  ". Truly  these  suitors  meet  Ss  at 
every  turn.  How  comes  it  all  about  ?  Do  you  yield  to 
them  of  your  own  free  will,  or  do  the  peopKa^e  you 
or  have  you  a  quarrel  with  your  kinsfolk?  If  thS 
"^^"'f  ^^'  ^^  "^^"^  ^^^  ^^t  *h«  strength  of  my  youS 
aeeds.  and  if  their  numbers  were  too  great  for  me  to 
S^' •'  Naff"  '""/'^  ^'^'^  '^^  themfhu's'devo^th: 
Telemachof  ^•'  rC^'  T'^  ^"'^f  ^''  ^°"g'"  ^aid 

no  f?ud  v^th   Jv  f '?^^°  ?^*  ^^*"  '"^'  ^"d  I  have 
no   leua   with   my   kindred;    but   these   suiton;   hav« 

s^jmed  ■„  upon  us  like  bees'from  all  tte  count^rou'd 
Presently  Eumaios  rose  up  to  so  with  tidmoc  *« 

KX  d^'rtuTt'h^  *"  A''  "' '"^°-  f°™  Soo'd 
oeiore  tne  door,  but  the  eyes  on  y  of  Odysseus  saw  l,»r 

and  he  knew  that  it  was  Pallas  Atheni^^  The  ttoe  fs 
S  «-?h  hil^V  "  t°^  "-y^^" 'o  Telemacholtd  mLe 

g^rx^^i^-^r^xT^nd^tv^^^^ 

the  golden  locks  flowed  down  over  his  shoulders^  tW 
Telemachos  marvelled  andsaid  "  Whn  ar+ViI«,7  * 
that  thou  lookest  like  one  oHhe  b^ht  J^T'  f^^ 
thy  gannent  was  torn,  and  thy  hands  shSTk  with %." 


, 
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"  Nay,  I  am  no  god,"  answered  the  man  of  many  to 
and  sorrows;  "  I  am  thy  father."  Then  Odysseus  kiss* 
his  son,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheek;  but  Tel 
machos  would  not  believe.  "  Men  change  not  thus 
he  said,  "  from  age  to  youth,  from  squaJor  and  weakne 
to  strength  and  splendour."  "  It  is  the  work  of  Ath6n< 
said  the  stranger,  "  who  can  make  all  things  fresh  ai 
fair;  and  if  I  be  not  Odysseus,  none  other  will  ever  con 
to  Ithaka."  Then  Telemachos  put  his  arms  around  I 
father  and  wept,  and  the  cry  of  their  weeping  went  1 
together;  and  Odysseus  said,  "  The  time  for  vengcan 
draws  nigh.  How  many  are  these  suitors?  "  "  Th( 
may  be  told  by  scores,"  said  Telemachos ;  "  and  what  a 
two  against  so  many?  "  "  They  are  enough,"  answer* 
Odysseus,  "  if  only  Zeus  and  Ath6n6  are  on  their  side 

Then  Telemachos  went  to  the  house  of  Odyssev 
where  the  suitors  were  greatly  cast  down  because  th< 
messengers  had  not  been  able  to  kill  him.  And  Penelo] 
came  forth  from  her  chamber,  beautiful  as  Artemis  ai 
Aphroditfi,  and  she  kissed  her  son,  who  told  her  how  1 
had  journeyed  to  Sparta,  seeking  in  vain  for  his  fathe 
But  Theokl5niienos  put  in  a  word  and  said,  "  Odysseus 
now  in  Ithaka,  and  is  making  ready  for  the  day  of  tl 
great  vengeance." 

Presently  Eumaios  went  back  to  his  house,  and  the 
he  found  the  beggar,  for  Odysseus  had  laid  aside  h 
glistening  robe  and  the  glory  of  youth  had  faded  awj 
again  from  his  face.  So  they  went  to  the  city  togethe 
and  sate  by  the  beautiful  fountain  whither  the  peop 
came  to  draw  water;  and  Melanthios  the  goatherd, 
he  drove  the  flock  for  the  suitors,  spied  them  out  ar 
reviled  them.  "  Thieves  love  thieves,  they  say :  whe 
hast  thou  found  tliis  vagabond,  friend  swineherd?  "  ar 
he  pushed  Odysseus  with  his  heel.  Then  Odysseus  w; 
wroth,  and  would  have  slain  him,  but  he  restrained  hir 
self,  and  Eumaios  prayed  aloud  to  the  nymphs  th  it  th< 
would  bring  his  master  home.  And  Melanthios  sai 
"  Pray  on,  as  thou  wilt;  but  Telemachos  shall  soon  1 
low,  for  Odysseus  shall  see  Ithaka  again  no  more 
Then  he  drove  thegoats  onwards  to  the  house  of  Odysseu 
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and  Eumaios  and  the  beggar  foUowcd  him;  and  as  thev 
ODmmuned  by  the  way.  the  swineherd  bade  him  ^o  S 
mto  the  house  lest  any  finding  him  without  might  ieer 
ZhTi^""-  t  ?";  i^^^beggar  would  not.  "  Many  a  hard 
buffet  have  I  had  by  land  and  by  sea."  he  said.  "  and  I 
am  not  soon  cast  down."    Soon  they  stood  before  the 

hhS  \",ft\1°^  r'^JT*^  ^^'  '*''°^^  *°  "^«  ^"d  welcome 
mm.  but  his  strength  was  gone,  and  Odysseus  went 
when  he  saw  his  hound  Argos  in  such  evil  phght  TheS 
n  T/  '"^  w  "^r^'  ^'  ^'^^  "  The  hound  is  comely 
•^kJIT'  ^^  ^^  '^'^*  ^"^  ^*^«"g  i"  his  youth?  ^ 
Never  anything  escaped  him  in  the  chase ;  but  there  are 
none  to  care  for  him  now."  It  mattered  not  for  the 
twenty  long  years  had  come  to  an  end;  and  whin  W 

straw^rdXd.^^^"  '^^  ''^''''  ^^  ^-^  ^«-  -I-nr 
Then  Odysseus  passed  into  his  house,  and  he  stood  a 

•^v" '•  s^ldh:"  W "'.r"  f"^ '", ^""^ from  AntSl" 

=„    J  ■  ^"i"  ■,    '"  "">"  lookest  Uke  a  kine  and  I  will 

spr^d  abroad  thy  name  through  the  wide  f^Ah     For 

too  was  nch  one.    and  had  a  ilorious  homelnd  often 

wS™"'^  h"'  '"'■"^""-  "»'  Z"«  tookTwaTaU  mv 
wealth  and  drove  me  forth  to  Cyprus  and  to  EkvdT^ 

,t^„  .  ,i  "B-  oW  man,  or  thou  shalt  go  aeain  to 
i»ung.  Then  Antinoos  struck  him  on  the  back-  hV,t 
^"tria'nTe't^  "  '  "'"• '""  5f  ^holk  histid  fo 

matching  the  evil  and  the  good  "       '"^°"Sn  the  earth. 

Eararorf^^e"srtaVger''sss:r,„thrr 
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himZ^^^rr  •^*"  'V^'  ^'^^'  *h«^e  came  up 

Ss^ause  he  i^.  f^'^^'^'-  ^^°"^  *^^  ^^^tors  called  I 
oecause  he  was  their  messenger,  and  he  said   "  r^+  , 

old  man.  and  go,  for  the  chiffs  have  bfdden  me^o  r 

"y.  But  Odysseus  said,  "  Nav  frionH  »!,•„• 
enough  here  for  both  of  us  You /S  =  iL  ■  ?  ^ 
and  let  us  pray  the  g„1s"to  h^^Vs"  bufcit'thl 
iCSlTT.'  '^  »^  ''"^  smite  the'eTf" 
^Z^^:  tVetoi^'oTLlers'^f  X?  *I°  '"'.'•T 
^ornfuUy  at  him.  and  Taid^'SSr  how  th'/vWr^'i 
talks,  just  like  an  old  furnace  woman      r^^J^ 

?hen"l  1'^^^"'  \"^  '''  ursL'Sis^hrstroTge" 
Then  Antinoos,  who  had  heard  them  quarreUinJ  3. 
pleasantly  and  called  to  the  other^Xi  "^^eT^^ 
the  straiiger  and  Iros  are  challenging  each^;her  T  .f\ 
bnng  them  together  and  look  on. ^'  But  Iros  shrL 
back  m  fear  as  the  beggar  arose,  and  only  one  feeble  b^^^ 
had  he  given,  vvhen  Odysseus  dashed  him  to  the  ^O"" 
Then  au  the  suitors  held  up  their  hands^nd  almS^SL 

^d  sa'd^"^' mVhhi* ^'  T""^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^«^  from  ?he  ha 
ana  said.     Meddle  not  more  with  other  mpn'c  r«o+/ 

lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee/'    f^en  OdvTse^ff^f" 

«r2s:^sL^^esSt-SS5 

thou  have  good  Iu?k  i„  time^o™!^^?"^^^?! 
ha«l  and  gloomy  enough."  The  Icindly  Zds  sttoed 
the  beggar's  heart,  and  he  said,  "  Hekr  mv  coS 

^^^rsrd"-rd.ra?y^,::^rlS 
t'hel^^tsietr  *" '' ''"'''  ^^oTi^^;:] 

So  the  suitors  feasted  at  the  banquet  table  of  Odysseus, 


me  up  to 
Jiled  Iros 
"  Get  up, 
le  to  cast 

thy  own 
'  is  room 

like  me, 
lot  thine 
)r  if  I  do, 
he  house 
5  looked 
agabond 
now  and 
ronger." 
;,  smiled 
ee  here. 
Let  us 

shrank 
3le  blow 
ground, 
ost  died 
the  hall 
natters, 
athered 
1  again 
tn  with 
i  out  to 
tnayest 
y  lot  is 
stirred 
ounsel, 
^griefs 
>  drove 
'ho  are 
;s  that 

in  his 
ar,  for 
iay  of 

sseus,     ■ 
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they  were  gone  away  to  sb^^^^^  ^^"^  when 

ftherup  their  armsVndS 

And  they  carried  in  the  soear^  .n^    v^!.'""^'"^^^^^- 

while  Athene  went  Ufre  with  alnM  ^'f  "^^  ^"^^  ^^^^*«' 
to  light  the  way  AndTSlttf^^''-^^'^  ^"  ^^^  J^and 
one  of  the  blessed  gods  ml^l^  >,  °'  '^'^'  ^^^^^y  some 
beams,  and  pilS  g^^^^^^  for^alls. 

eyes  of  blazing  fire  "  R,ff  n?  ^^  ^^^^  ^ere  full  of 
and  sleep,  and  TeTemacho  Zt^r^T'  ^"^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^nt 
tarried  to  take  c^n^l^thMltl  7^^"^^  ^^^^^^^ 
coming  vengeance  *^^"^  ^""^  *^^  work  of  the 

from  IVchtb^^^^^^^^^^^  came  forth 

her  of  Odysseus.  But  beforr^he  sn.l'*  mT'  "^'^^t  t^U 
him  as  her  father  MelanthL?^  5^  '  ^^^^ 
fountain;  and  Odysst s  s^d  •'  n'Tll^  ^^  ^y  ^^^ 
because  my  garments  are  tor^  anJ'^V^'^  .^^°^"  "^^ 
with  age  and  sorrow?  Well  T  to^l  V^"^^  '"  ^^^^d 
strong.     See  then  that  the  chin ^  ^' ^^'"  ^^^^^^  and 

when  Odysseus  return    to  his  hoSe '°"'th''''o°"  '^'^ 
asked  him  straitlv  "  Who^rf  fh^      !*       ^^^  Penelope 
hast  thou  come?^'    TdYhefc^^^^^ 
for  I  have  had  grievous  troubles  ^^d/ii  *i,^'^J^^  "«*• 
my  woes  will  fSrce  the  teare  inln^        *^°"«^*  °f  ^ 
may  think  that  I  am  mad  w?fh   *°  ""-^.fy^s.  so  that  ye 
urged  him:  "  Listen  to  me  oIh  ^'^"^'l  ^"*  ^^^^^^P^ 
away  when  Odyi^Ss  lefT  me  to -"/    ir  ^  ^'""^^  '^^^^ 
has  been  full  of  woe  Jnce  thl  f  •.  "'  ^^  "^  ^'^^ 

round  me.  becausrmy  hSband  afthev"^'.'^^^^^^^^ 
more  upon  the  earth  So  I  ^ro  '/i^^^  ^a^^'  ^^^ed  no 
a  shroud  for  Laerte;  .n°.  P^^^^^.tbem  to  let  me  weave 
which  I  had  w^v^n  V?heSi^^^^^^  ^^^  -e^ 

passed  away,  but  in  the  fourth^ito?."/  '^T  ^^^^^ 
tnck.  and  I  know  not  how  tn  .1^?^  V  "^^  ^''""^  out  my 
which  I  hate.  Whe?.fore  ten  ^^^k^^^P"  *^^  "»^age 
ciid<;t  not  spring  tahaf^illir^l'^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^'  thou 
stone."  xLn  Odysseus  SntTIS  ^k  ^'T  "  *^^«  «^  a 
he  had  eold  to  the^sw^rE^alo^^^^^^^^^ 
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Penelope  were  filled  with  tears,  as  the  stranger  spoke 
of  the  exploits  of  Odysseus.  "  Good  friend,"  she  said, 
"thy  kindly  words  fall  soothingly  on  my  ear.  Here 
Shalt  thou  sojourn  and  I  will  give  thee  a  robe  which  I  had 
meant  for  him  who  will  come  back  again  to  me  no  more." 
But  Odysseus  would  not  take  it,  and  he  strove  to  com- 
fort her,  till  at  the  last  he  sware  to  her  that  before  the 
year's  end  her  husband  should  stand  before  her. 

And  now  at  the  bidding  of  Penelope  his  old  nurse 
Eurykleia  came  with  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  looking 
hard  at  him  she  said,  "  Many  a  stranger  has  come  to  this 
house,  but  never  one  so  hke  in  form  and  voice  to  my 
child  Odysseus;  "  and  the  stranger  answered  smiling, 
"  Most  folk  who  have  seen  us  both  have  marked  the  like- 
ness." So  she  knelt  down  to  wash  his  feet;  but  Odys- 
seus turned  himself  as  much  as  he  could  from  the  fire, 
for  he  feared  that  she  might  see  the  mark  of  the  wound 
which  the  boar's  tusk  had  made  long  ago  when  he  went 
to  Parnassus.  But  he  strove  in  vain.  For  presently 
she  saw  the  scar,  and  she  let  go  his  feet,  and  the  water 
was  spilt  upon  the  ground,  as  she  cried  out,  "  It  is 
Odysseus:  and  I  knew  him  not  until  I  saw  the  print  of 
the  deadly  wound  which  Autolykos  healed  by  his  won- 
drous power."  Then  Odysseus  bade  her  be  silent,  for 
Athene  had  dolled  the  ear  of  Penelope  that  she  might 
not  hear;  and  he  would  not  that  any  should  knov.'  that 
the  chieftain  had  come  back  to  his  home. 

Soon  all  were  gone,  and  Odysseus  alone  remained  in 
the  hall  through  the  still  hours  of  night.  But  when  the 
morning  came,  the  suitors  again  feasted  at  the  banquet 
board,  and  many  a  time  they  reviled  the  beggar  and 
Telemachos,  until  Penelope  brought  forth  the  bow  which 
Iphitos  the  son  of  Eurytos  had  given  to  Odysseus.  Then 
she  stood  before  the  chiefs  and  said,  "  Whoever  of  you 
can  bend  this  bow,  that  man  shall  be  my  husband,  and 
with  him  I  will  leave  the  home  which  I  have  loved,  and 
which  I  shall  still  see  in  my  dreams."  But  when 
Antinoos  saw  it,  his  heart  failed  him,  for  he  knew  that 
none  had  ever  bent  the  bow  save  Odysseus  only,  and  he 
w';jmed  the  suitors  that  it  would  sorely  tax  their  strength. 
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Then  Telemachos  would  have  made  trial  of  the  bow,  but 
his  father  suffered  him  not.    So  Leiddes  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stretch  it,  till  at  last  he  threw 
It  down  in  a  rage  and  said,  "  Penelope  must  find  some 
other  husband;  for  I  am  not  the  man."    But  Antinods 
reviled   him   for   his   faintheartedness,   and   he   bade 
Melanthios  bring  fat  to  anoint  the  bow  and  make  it 
supple;  yet  even  thus  they  strove  in  vain  to  stretch  it. 
Then  Odysseus  went  out  into  the  courtyard,  whither 
the  cowherd  and  the  swineherd  had  gone  before  him- 
and  he  said  to  them,  "  Friends,  are  ye  minded  to  aid 
Odysseus  if  he  should  suddenly  come  to  his  home,  or  will 
ye  take  pait  with  the  men  who  devour  his  substance?  " 
And  they  sware  both  of  them  that  they  would  fight  for 
their  master  to  the  death.    Then  Odysseus  said,  "  I  am 
that  man  who  after  grievous  woes  has  come  back  in  the 
twentieth  year  to  his  own  land ;  and  if  ye  doubt,  see  here 
IS  the  scar  of  the  wound  where  the  boar's  tusk  pierced 
my  flesb,  when  I  went  to  Parnassus  in  the  days  of  my 
youth."    When  they  saw  the  scar,  they  threw  their  arms 
round  Odysseus,  and  they  kissed  him  on  his  head  and 
his  shoulders  and  wept,  until  he  said,  "  Stay,  friends 
lest  any  see  us  and  tell  the  suitors  in  the  house.    And 
now,  hearken  to  me.    These  men  will  not  let  me  take 
the  bow;  so  do  thou,  Eumaios.  place  it  in  my  hands,  and 
let  Philoitios  bar  the  gates  of  the  courtyard."    But 
within  the  hall  Eurymachos  groaned  with  vexation 
because  he  could  not  stretch  the  bow;  and  he  said,  "  It 
is  not  that  I  care  for  Penelope,  for  there  are  many 
Achaian  women  as  fair  as  she;  »^ut  that  we  are  all  so 
weak  in  comparison  of  Odyss      .  '    Then  the  beggar 
besought  them  that  he  too  might  try.  and  see  whether 
the  strength  of  his  youth  still  remained  to  him,  or 
whether  his  long  wanderings  had  taken  away  the  force 
of  his  arm.    But  Antinoos  said,  "  Old  man,  wine  hath 
done  thee  harm;  still  it  is  well  to  drink  yet  more  rather 
than  to  strive  with  men  who  are  thy  betters."    Then  said 
Penelopfi,  "  What  dost  thou  fear,  Antinoos?    Vex  not 
thyself  with  the  thought  that  the  bqggar  will  lead  me 
away  as  his  bride,  even  if  he  should  be  able  to  stretch  the 
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bow  of  Odysseus."     "  Nay,  lady,"  he  answered,  "  it 
not  that ;  but  I  dread  lest  the  Achaians  should  say  '  Tt 
suitors  could  not  stretch  the  bow;    but  there  came 
wandering  beggar,  who  did  what  they  strove  to  do  i 
vain. 

Then  the  swineherd  took  up  the  bow,  but  the  suitoi 
bade  him  lay  it  down  again,  until  at  last  Telemachos  tol 
Eum^os  to  bear  it  to  Odysseus;  and  as  the  swineher 
placed  It  in  the  beggar's  hands,  Eurykleia  shut  the  dooi 
of  the  haU  and  made  them  fast  with  the  tackling  of 
ship.  Then,  as  Odysseus  raised  the  bow,  the  thunde 
pealed  n  the  heaven,  and  his  heart  rejoiced  because  Zev 
had  given  him  a  sign  of  his  great  victory.  Presently  th 
arrow  sped  from  the  string,  and  Antinoos  lay  dead  upo 
the  floor.    Then  the  others  spoke  in  great  wrath  and  saic 

The  vultures  shall  tear  thy  flesh  this  day.  because  tho 
hast  slam  the  greatest  chief  in  Ithaka."  But  they  kne^ 
not,  as  they  spake  thus,  that  the  day  of  the  great  venge 
ance  was  come;  and  the  voice  of  Ocysseus  was  hear 
above  the  uproar,  as  he  said.  "  Wretches,  did  ye  fane 
that  I  should  never  stand  again  in  my  own  hall?  Y 
have  wasted  my  substance,  ye  have  sought  to  steal  m^ 
wife  from  me,  ye  have  feared  neither  gods  nor  men  •  ani 
this  is  the  day  of  your  doom. ' '  The  cheeks  of  the  suitor 
turned  ghastly  pale  through  fear,  but  Eurymachos  alon^ 
took  courage  and  told  Odysseus  that  Antinoos  only  ha( 
done  the  mischief,  because  he  wished  to  slay  Telemacho: 
and  become  king  in  Ithaka  in  the  stead  of  Odysseus 

Spare  then  the  rest,  for  they  are  thy  people,  and  w* 
will  pay  thee  a  large  ransom."  But  Odysseus  lookec 
sternly  at  him  and  said,  "  Not  this  house  full  of  silve: 
and  gold  shall  stay  my  hand  in  the  day  of  my  ereal 
vengeance."  -^  ° 

Then  Eurymachos  drew  his  sword  and  bade  his  com- 
rades fight  bravely  for  their  lives;  but  again  the  clang  oj 
the  bow  was  heard,  and  Eurymachos  was  stretched  life- 
less  on  the  earth.  So  they  fell,  one  after  the  other,  until 
the  floor  of  the  haU  was  slippery  with  blood.  But 
presently  the  arrows  in  the  quiver  of  Odysseus  were  all 
spent,  and  laying  his  bow  against  the  wall,  he  raised  a 
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great  shield  on  his  shoulder  and  placed  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  took  two  spears  in  his  hand.     Then  Agelaos 
called  to  Melanthios,  "  Go  up  to  the  stair-door  and  shout 
to  the  people,  that  they  may  break  into  the  hall  and  save 
us. '    But  Melanthios  said,  "  It  cannot  be;  for  it  is  near 
the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  one  man  may  guard  it  against 
a  hundred.     But  I  will  bring  you  arms,  for  I  know  that 
Odysseus  and  his  son  have  stowed  them  away  in  the 
mner  chamber. ' '  Hastily  he  ran  thither  and  brought  forth 
shields  and  spears  and  helmets,  and  the  heart  of  Odys- 
seus failed  him  for  fear  as  he  saw  the  suitors  donning 
their  armour  and  brandishing  the  lances.     "  Who  has 
done  this?  "  he  asked;  and  Telemachos  answered   "  It 
^  my  fault,  my  father.      I   left  the  door  ajar;'  but 
Eumaios  shall  go  and  see  whether  some  of  the  women 
have  gxven  this  help  to  the  suitors,  or  whether,  as  I  think 
It  be  Melanthios."     So  Eumaios  and  the  cowherd  placed 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  chamber  door,  and  when 
Melanthios  came  forth  with  more  arms  for  the  chieftains, 
they  cauf  ht  him,  and  binding  him  with  stout  cords  thev 
hoisted  him  up  to  the  beams  and  left  him  danghng  in  the 
air.     "  Keep  guard  there,  Melanthios,  all  night  long  in 
thy  airy  hammock,  and  when  the  golden  Morning  comes 
back  from  the  stream  of  Ocean,  you  will  not  fail  to 
see  her." 

But  in  the  hall  the  troop  of  suitors  stood  facing 
Odysseus  and  Telemachos  in  deadly  rage;  and  presently 
Athene  stood  before  them  in  the  likeness  of  Mentor 
Then  aU  besought  her  help;  and  the  suitors  threatened 
her  and  said,  "  Be  not  led  ascray.  Mentor,  by  the  words 
of  Odysseus;  for  if  you  side  with  hi  1,  we  will  leave  you 
neither  house  nor  lands,  wife  nor  children,  when  we  have 
taken  vengeance  for  the  evil  deeds  of  the  son  of  Laertes  " 
But  the  wrath  of  Athene  was  kindled  more  fiercely  and 
she  said,  "  Where  is  thy  strength,  Odysseus?     Many  a 
year  the  Trojans  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  thy  sword- 
and  by  thy  wisdom  it  was  that  the  Achaians  stormed 
the  walls  of  breezy  Ilion.    And  now  dost  thou  stand 
trembling  in  thine  own  hall  ?  "    Then  the  form  of  Mentor 
vanished;   and  they  saw  a  swallow  fly  away  above  the 
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roof-tree.    In  great  fear  the  suitors  took  council  toceth 

SviL  J.d  T  f^^^^-^h  -nd  hurled  theS  sX 
^JOysseus  and  Telemachos.  But  all  missed  fhpirTrTo 
except  Amphimedon  and  Ktesippota^dthes^  wound 
Tdemachos  on  the  wrist  and  ESSaios  on  th?sh7uWei 
.Wf  i  ^"ceagaan  Athfinfi  came,  and  this  timeTe  he 
h^s  of  ^'nlSf  f^^'r  *'^  T  ^'  *^«  «-itZ  and  t 
uSTattlf  whfrh  h  ^T  '""J^t^  *^"y  *»"dd^^d  togeth 
uKc  cattle  which  have  heard  the  hon's  roar   and  lil 

Sth'bC''^  ^^"'^'  ^"'  *'^  «°°^  °^  ^^^  hTwaTfloatl 
w  J°  hmhln^  slaughter  ended,  and  the  house  of  Odysse, 
^  ba«]?  fnr".^  '*'"T'  f^^"^^  ^^^^  than  the  d 

whTch  A^h"^A?lJ^^  ?".  ^'^^  1°""*^  ^^  ^  s^^t  slumb( 
not  the  wl"^  ??^  *°  f  ?°*h^  h^^  g"«^'  and  she  hear 
into  thp!?K  ?'  ^^FS^kle^a  as  she  hastened  joyousl 
Lelrf'^H  — ^''-  ^A^  "P'  ^^^  <^hild.  rise  up.  Th 
o^homf  fh''  'T'-  ^¥'^"^  ^t^ds  once  moVe  in  £ 
tyZ  "  p'  *^^  '"',*°'f  "^  ^"^^'  ^"<1  "one  are  left  to  ve 
thee.  But  Penelopa  could  not  believe  for  iov  and  feS 
even  when  Eurykleia  told  her  of  the  mark  i7th?  W 
brte  which  Autolykos  and  his  sons  had  heded     "  I^ 

^f2'.fnf  °2^t'  '^"  '^'^'  "  ^"^  see  the  bodies  of  th. 
chieftains  and  the  man  who  has  slain  them  "  ^  sh 
went  down  into  the  haU.  and  sate  dow^  opposi?e  t 

S^eS'^'^Ld^T?'  '""f'  '^^  r^^'  ^^  OdysseSSo  si 
silent.  And  Telemachos  said  to  his  mother  "  Hast  thm 
no  welcome  for  my  father  who  has  borne  so  manT^ef' 
since  Zeus  took  him  from  his  home  twentyTn^  ^an 

m^tZ^'^^^''^  ^^'  "  ^y  ^™'  I  cannot  speak,  for 
my  heart  is  as  a  stone  within  me;  yet  if  it  be  indeed 

each  other.  But  when  she  bade  Eurykleia  make  re^H^/ 
the  couch  which  lay  outside  the  bridd  ch^r  Od4^ 
sens  asked  hastily.  "  Who  has  moved  the  c^ch  wWcfi 
wrought  wiln  my  own  hands,  when  I  made  the  chamber 
round  the  ohve-tree  which  stood  in  the  courted' 
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Scarcely  could  a  mortal  man  move  it.  for  it  was  heaw 
wth  gold  and  ivory  and  silver,  and  on  it  I  spread  a  bull's 
hide  gleammg  with  a  purple  eye." 

.  J?^"*^^"^^"^!'^^,^*  ^""^  j°y'  "^  s^e  sprang  into  his 
anns;  for  now  she  knew  that  it  was  indeed  Odysseus 
who  had  come  back  in  the  twentieth  year.     Long  time 

At7^n^lf^'K  Til'^i^"'^  ^""''    ^"t  ^^^  keen-eyed 
Ath€n6  kept  back  the  bright  and  glistening  horses  of  the 
morning,  that  the  day  might  not  return  too  soon. 
ilu^?u-     -^^'^   EurynomS  anointed   Odysseus,    and 
n  othed  him  ma  royal  robe;  and  Athdn§  brought  back 
all  his  ancient  beauty  as  when  he  went  forth  in  his  youth 
to  Ilion.    So  they  sate  together  in  the  light  of  the  blazing 
torches  and  Penelopd  heard  from  Odysseus  the  story  of 
his  griefs  and  wanderings,  and  she  told  him  of  her  own 
sorrows,  while  he  was  far  away  at  Ilion  avenging  the 
wrongs  and  the  woes  of  Helen.     But  for  all  his  deep  joy 
BJid  his  cahn  peace.  Odysseus  knew  that  here  was  not 
the  place  of  his  rest. 

^J'J^t  *i'"\'nust  come,"  he  said.  "  when  I  must  go 
to  the  land  where  there  is  no  sei;  but  the  seer  who  told 

S!,  M  K%*^!"f,*^u^*  ^^^  *°  ^^'  ^^'^  that  my  last  hour 
should  be  full  of  hght.  and  that  I  should  leave  my  people 

fht^i^T^}7^.  ^l'^: "  ^^*  "^^y  ^^  ^^Jo'c^'  "^y  husband, 
that  the  hatefu  chiefs  are  gone  who  darkened  thy  house 

ajid  devoured  thy  substance,  and  that  once  again  I  hold 

thee  in  my  arms.     Twenty  years  has  Zeus  grudged  to 

me  this  deep  happiness;  but  never  has  my  heart  swerved 

from  thee,  nor  could  aught  stay  thee  from  coming  again 

to  gladdenmyheart  as  in  the  morning  of  our  life  and  joy  " 
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LAIOS 

?ii^%^J?'*'°^  °^  Kadmos.  in  the  great  city  of  Thebes  sat 
Ulos.  the  son  of  Labdakos.    lie  had  passed  th^ou^h 

Us  kiWdo^  i'n^ir'  ^^  ^"^^°P^'  ^^^  driven  him  from 
us  kingdom,  and  for  a  lone  time  Lalos  dwelt  in  a    ranw 

luxasie,  ine  daughter  of  Menoikeus.  and  to  dip  har^T^iii, 

;"  ;S°^.te-  K  S'iU.f  hough  b  thii^temT  J 
go  wen  with  him,  he  could  not  forget  the  words  whirK 

wS**^"k  ISf °.  'P^^«  ^^^"  he  senfto  DdpW  to  ask 

t"  Lf  tt?  wWl^^^^^     *'^  '''^'^'y'-'  -d  ijJit'came 
•     P*fs  tnat    while  others  rejoiced  to  hear  the  merrv 

For  ♦?!  *''*'"^^  ^h^*  ^  ^n  had  been  bom  to  him 

o^  cHild'''™"^  ^''  *^'*  ^^  ^^^"^d  he  slaTn  by  Ws 

c^fJ.^^  days  he  spent  in  sadness  and  gloom   and  he 
spake  no  word  of  love  or  tenderness  to  ifS  ^r  did 

last  he  S^H^h '^^"^  ^'  ^'  ^^y  ^'^P^'^'  ^»  SrcradlT  A? 
last  he  bade  his  servants  take  the  child  and  leavp  him 

on  the  rugged  heights  of  Kithairdn      So  loka^yL?,^ 
silence  although  her  heart  was  breaking  with  grief  fSsh" 
~^vVL^''""'"/°PH^^^«^*helife"^^^^^ 
t^oTo  t^  It  '"''^^'l''  "^^  f°^h  from  the  house  of  lios 

they  went  away,  they  s^^^ir^:^;^;:^^^  ^'n^ 

To  needTo  fefr  t^*""^  *^'  '°"^?  hillsiSTLaios  Mohave 
no  need  to  fear  the  warnings  of  Apollo  " 

hoSeTt'rSw  *^''5  7^'  ^.T"8  P^^^«  i"  the  king's 
a^^  mnnTi,      '  ^"l*^^  Snef  of  lokaste  was  soothld 
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But  the  danger  had  not  passed  away,  for  the  babe  v 
in  the  house  of  Polybos,  who  ruled  at  Corinth.  Or 
had  the  sun  gone  down  beneath  the  sea,  and  once  h 
the  light  of  Eds  tinged  the  eastern  sky,  when  a  shephe 
who  tended  his  flocks  on  the  cool  hillside  saw  the  ba 
wrapped  in  his  white  shroud.  Then  his  heart  v, 
touched  with  pity,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  take  him  to  r 
master's  house;  for  if  his  parents  will  it  not  that  t 
child  should  live,  it  will  profit  nothing  to  take  him  ba 
to  Thebes,  and  he  cannot  do  harm  to  any  one  in  t 
Corinthian  land." 

So  Merope,  the  wife  of  Polybos,  received  the  ba 
with  great  gladness,  for  she  had  no  child ;  and  she  call 
his  name  (Edipus,  because  his  feet  were  swollen  with  t 
linen  bands  which  were  bound  about  them  when  th 
took  him  away  from  the  house  of  Laios.  Many  tin 
the  year  went  round,  and  CEdipus  grew  up  with  fair  a 
ruddy  countenance,  and  ell  men  loved  him.  No  clo 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  childhood  and  his  you1 
for  Polybos  and  Merope  looked  on  him  with  a  hap 
pride,  and  thought  how  the  love  of  CEdipus  should  ch( 
them  in  the  days  of  weakness  and  old  age.  So  the  fai 
of  the  young  man  was  spread  abroad,  for  he  was  forem( 
in  every  sport  and  game,  and  none  returned  from  t 
chase  more  laden  with  booty.  But  one  day  it  came 
pass  that  there  was  a  feast  in  the  house  of  Polybos,  a 
one  of  the  guests,  whom  (Edipus  had  beaten  in  the  fo( 
race,  spake  out  in  his  anger  and  said  that  he  was  not 
very  truth  the  child  of  Merope. 

The  feast  went  on  with  mirth  and  song ;  but  there  v^ 
a  dark  cloud  on  the  face  of  (Edipus,  for  the  words  of  t 
stranger  had  sunk  deep  in  his  heart,  and  he  sate  still  a 
silent  till  the  banquet  was  ended.  When  the  morni 
was  come,  he  went  to  Merope  and  said,  "  Tell  me  t 
truth,  my  mother;  am  I  not  indeed  thy  son?  "  Th 
she  cast  her  arms  around  him  and  said,  "  Who  ha 
beguiled  thee  thus,  CEdipus  ?  Can  any  know  better  th 
I  that  thou  art  my  child  indeed?  and  never  was  a  s 
more  dear  to  his  parents  than  thou  art  to  us."  Bi 
although  he  asked  no  more  questions,  yet  after  a  wh 
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the  doubt  came  back,  and  he  said  within  himself,  "  None 
can  be  more  tender  and  loving  than  Merope,  but  she  did 
not  tell  me  plainly  that  I  really  am  her  son."  So  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  he  went  sadly  from  the  home  where 
he  had  lived  without  care  or  trouble  till  the  misery  of  this 
doubt  came  upon  him.  Once  more  he  passed  along  the 
heathy  sides  of  Kithairdn,  not  knowing  that  there  he 
had  been  cast  forth  to  die;  and  he  journeyed  on  to 
the  shrine  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi.  There,  as 
he  stood  before  the  holy  place,  a  voice  came'  to 
him  which  said,  "Thy  doom  is  that  thou  shalt  slav 
thy  father."  ^ 

Then  CEdipus  was  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  his 
fear  and  sorrow;  and  he  resolved  within  himself  that  he 
would  never  go  back  to  Corinth,  that  so  he  might  not 
become  the  slayer  of  Polybos.     So  he  went  away  from 
Delphi,  heavy  and  displeased,  and  he  journeyed  on  in 
moody  silence,  with  his  heart  full  of  bitter  thoughts. 
He  cared  not  whither  the  road  might  lead  him,  and  it 
chanced  that  as  he  came  near  to  the  meeting  of  the  roads 
which  go  to  Daulis  and  to  Thebes,  he  heard  suddenly 
the  voice  of  one  who  bade  him  turn  aside  from  the  path 
while  his  chariot  passed  by.     Then  (Edipus  started  like 
one  awaking  from  a  dream,  and  looking  up  he  saw  an  old 
man  sitting  in  the  chariot.     An  angry  flush  was  on  his 
face,  as  he  charged  his  servant  to  thrust  aside  the 
stranger  who  dared  to  stand  in  his  path.     So  the  servant 
lifted  up  his  whip  to  strike  (Edipus ;   and  (Edipus  said, 
'  Who  are  ye  that  ye  should  smite  me  ?  and  why  should 
I  yield  to  thee,  old  man,  because  thou  ridest  in  a  fine 
chanot  and  seekest  to  turn  others  aside  from  the  road 
which  is  open  for  all  men  ?  "    But  when  the  driver  of  the 
chanot  sought  again  to  strike  him,  (Edipus  smote  him  with 
the  full  strength  of  his  arm,  so  that  he  sank  down  from  his 
seat.     Then  the  face  of  the  old  man  grew  pale  with  fury 
and  he  leaned  forth  to  strike  down  CEdipus  with  the 
dagger  which  was  in  his  hand.     But  he  smote  him  not. 
for  (Edipus  turned  aside  the  blow,  and  he  struck  the  old 
man  on  his  temples,  and  left  him  lying  dead  by  the  side 
of  the  chariot. 
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So  he  journeyed  onwards;  but  as  he  drew  near  to  t 

great  city  of  Kadmos  he  saw  mothers  sitting  with  th 

children  by  the  wayside,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  th 

waihng.    Their  faces  were  pale  as  though  from  a  dead 

plague  and  their  limbs  quivered  as  if  from  mortal  fea 

and  (Edipus  said,  "  ChUdren  of  Kadmos.  what  evil  h 

befallen  you,  that  ye  have  fled  from  your  homes  and  a 

sunk  down  thus  on  the  hard  earth?  "    Then  they  to 

hun  how  on  a  high  cHff  near  the  city  of  Thebes  a  horril 

monster,  with  a  maiden's  face  and  a  lion's  body,  sa 

looking  on  the  plain  below,  and  how  the  breath  of  t] 

Sphinx  poisoned  the  piu-e  air  of  the  heaven  and  filled  the 

dMjUings  with  a  noisome  pestilence.    And  they  sai 

Help  us,  stranger,  if  thou  canst,  for  if  help  come  n 

soon,  the  aty  and  people  of  Kadmos  will  be  destroyer 

for  like  a  black  cloud  in  the  sky  the  Sphinx  rests  on  tl 

chff,  and  none  can  drive  her  away  unless  he  first  answ 

the  nddle  with  which  she  baffles  the  wisest  of  the  Ian 

Every  day  she  utters  her  dark  speech,  and  devours  a 

who  seek  to  answer  it  and  fail."    Then  said  (Edipu 

What  may  the  riddle  be  ?  "  And  they  answered  "  Th 

much  only  does  the  Sphinx  say, '  On  the  earth  is  a  tw( 

footed  hving  thing  which  has  four  feet  and  three  an 

only  one  voice.    Alone  of  all  creatures  it  changes  in  ii 

form,  and  moves  most  slowly  when  it  uses  all  its  feet 

Now,  therefore,  stranger,  if  thou  canst  answer  the  riddli 

thou  wilt  win  a  mighty  prize;  for  Laios,  our  king,  he 

been  slam,  we  know  not   by  whom,  and   the  eldei 

have  spoken  the  word  that  he  who  slays  the  Sphin 

shall  have  lokastd  for  his  wife  and  sit  on  the  throne  c 

Kadmos." 

Then,  with  a  cheerful  heart,  (Edipus  went  onward* 
until  he  drew  near  to  the  chff  on  which  the  Sphinx  wa 
sitting.  With  a  steady  gaze  he  looked  on  her  sten 
unpitying  face,  and  said  to  her,  "  What  is  thy  riddle? 
and  all  who  heard  trembled  as  she  spake  to  (Edipu« 
Then  he  thought  within  himself  for  a  while,  and  at  las 
he  looked  up  and  said.  "  Listen,  O  Sphinx:  the  creatur 
of  whom  thou  hast  asked  me  is  man.  In  the  days  of  hi 
helpless  childhood  he  crawls  on  his  four  feet;  in  his  ol< 
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age  a  staff  is  his  third  foot,  and  his  movement  is  slowest 
when  he  crawls  on  four  feet." 

The  paleness  of  death  came  over  the  face  of  the  Sphinx 
and  every  Umb  quivered  with  fear,  until,  as  (Edipus  drew 
nearer,  she  flung  herself  with  a  wild  roar  from  the  cliff 
Presently  the  men  of  Thebes  trampled  on  her  ghastly 
carcass;  and  they  led  CEdipus  in  triumph  to  the  elders 
of  the  city,  shouting  "  lo  Paean  "  for  the  mighty  deed 
which  he  had  done.  Then  was  the  feast  spread  in  the 
peat  banquet-hall,  and  the  minstrels  sang  his  praise,  and 
besought  strength  and  wealth  for  him  and  for  the  people. 
So  lokaste  became  the  wife  of  (Edipus,  and  all  men  said. 

Since  the  days  of  Kadmos,  the  son  of  Telephassa,  no 
fang  hath  ruled  us  so  wisely  and  justly;  "  and  the  name 
of  the  gloomy  L^os  was  forgotten. 
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For  many  years  (Edipus  reigned  gloriously  in  Theb 

and  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  spread  abroad  in  t 

countries  round  about.     He  looked  on  his  sons  ai 

daughters  as  they  grew  up  in  health  and  strength;  ai 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though  trouble  and  sorrow  con 

scarcely  vex  him  more.     But  the  terrible  Erinys   w] 

takes  vengeance  for  blood,  had  not  forgotten  the  di 

when  Laios  fell  smitten  by  the  wayside;   and,  at  t; 

bidding  of  Zeus,  Phoebus  Apollo  sent  a  plague  upon  t] 

Theban  land.    The  people  died  like  sheep  in  the  ci 

and  in  the  field,  and  the  pestilence  was  m.ore  grievoi 

than  in  the  days  when  the  Sphinx  uttered  her  dark  ridd 

from  the  cliff.     At  last  the  elders  of  the  city  came 

CEdipus  and  said.  "  O  king,  thou  didst  save  the  city  ar 

the  people  long  ago,  when  we  were  sore  pressed  by 

homble  monster;    save  us  now,  if  thou  canst    by  th 

great  wisdom."    But  (Edipus  said,  "  Friends,  the  plag^ 

which  is  slaying  us  now  comes  from  no  monster,  but  froj 

Zeus  who  dwells  on  Olympus;  and  my  wisdom  therefoi 

cannot  avail  to  take  it  away.     But  I  have  sent  Krec 

my  brother  to  the  shrine  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi  t 

ask  him  wherefore  these  evils  have  come  upon  us." 

But  the  coming  of  Kreon  brought  strife  only  an 
anguish  to  the  city,  and  the  fearful  Erinys  who  wandei 
through  the  air  waved  her  dark  wings  over  the  hou« 
of  (Edipus;  for  Phoebus  had  told  him  that  there  wa 
no  hope  for  the  land  until  .they  cast  forth  the  ma 
whose  hands  were  polluted  with  blood.  Then  saii 
(Edipus,  "  This  were  an  easy  task  if  we  only  knew  oi 
whom  lies  the  bloodguiltiness ;  but  I  know  neither  th 
man  nor  the  deed  for  which  this  doom  is  laid  upon  him  ' 
And  Kreon  answered,  "  O  king,  it  is  for  Laios,  who  wa 
slam  as  he  was  joume^nng  into  the  Phokian  land." 
Then  everywhere  through  the  city  and  in  the  field  wen 
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the  messengers  of  (Edipus,  charging  all  to  bring  forth 
the  murderer,  and  threatening  grievous  pains  to  anv 
who  should  hide  or  shelter  him.     But  none  stood  forth 
to  own  his  guilt  or  to  charge  it  on  another;  and  in  his 
sore  strait  (Edipus  sent  for  the  blind  seer  Teiresias,  who 
knew  the  speech  of  birds  and  the  hidden  things  of  earth 
and  heaven.    But  when  he  was  led  before  the  king 
(Edipus  saw  that  the  heart  of  the  wise  prophet  was 
troubled,  and  he  said  gently.  "  Teiresias,  thou  under- 
standest  things  that  are  hidden  from  other  men;   tell 
nie  now.  I  beseech  thee,  on  whose  hands  is  the  stain' from 
the  blood  of  Laios.     Let  me  but  know  this,  and  the 
pestilence  will  straightway  cease  from  the  land."    But 
Teiresias  answered  hastily,  "  Ask  me  not,  O  king,  ask 
me  not.     Let  me  go  again  to  my  home,  and  let  us  bear 
each  his  own  burden."     So  Teiresias  kept  silence,  and 
many  times  (Edipus  prayed  him  to  speak,  until  his  wrath 
was  roused,  and  he  spake  unseemly  words  to  the  prophet, 
and  said,  "  If  thou  answerest  not  my  question,  it  must 
be  because  thine  own  hands  are  polluted  with  the  blood 
of  Laios."     Then  from  the  countenance  of  the  prophet 
flashed  unutterable  scorn,  as  he  said  slowly,  so  that  none 
might  hear  but  (Edipus,  "  O  king,  thou  hast  sealed  thine 
own  doom.     On  thine  hand  lies  his  blood,  not  on  mine. 
Dost  thou  not  remember  the  words  which  Phoebus  spake 
to  thee  at  Delphi,  when  thou  hadst  gone  thither  from  the 
Iwuse  of  Polybos?  "    But,  in  his  rage  and  madness, 
(iidipus  took  no  heed  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  "  Hearken,  O  people,  to 
the  words  of  Teiresias;  hath  he  not  spoken  well  when  he 
said  that  Laios  was  smitten  by  my  hand  ?  "    Then  there 
rose  wild  cries  and  shoutings,  and  bitter  words  were 
spoken  against  the  seer,  who  had  dared  to  revile  the  king  • 
but  as  he  turned  to  go,  Teiresias  said  only,  "  It  is  easy 
to  cry  aloud,  it  is  harder  to  judge  and  to  find  out  the  * 
truth;  search  ye  it  out  well  before  ye  say  that  I  have 
spoken  falsely."  ' 

So  once  more  a  terrible  doubt  filled  the  mind  of  CEdipus. 
In  the  day  his  thoughts  vexed  him.  and  evil  dreams  stood 
before  him  in  the  dark  hours  of  night;   and  daily  the 
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plague  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  people,  until  at  ler 
he  asked  Iokast6  of  the  time  when  Lalos  had  been  si 
and  what  tidings  were  brought  of  the  deed.  And 
said,  "  One  only  lives  to  tell  the  tale,  and  he  said  tl 
at  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  robbers  fell  on  the  I 
and  slew  him;  and  the  deed  was  done  not  long  bei 
thy  coming  to  Thebes."  Then  a  strange  fear  came  o 
(Edipus,  as  he  remembered  the  old  man  whom  he  1 
smitten  in  his  chariot,  and  he  told  her  of  all  the  thi 
which  befell  him  as  he  journeyed  to  Thebes  from  Deli 
"  But  in  thy  words  is  hope,"  he  said ;  "  for  if  Laios  feU 
a  band  of  thieves,  then  am  I  guiltless  of  his  blood.  ' 
hasten  now,  and  bring  hither  the  man  who  saw  the  dc 
for  I  will  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  until  this  secre 
made  known." 

But  while  one  went  for  the  man,  there  came  a  m 
senger  from  Corinth  with  tidings  that  Polybos  the  k 
was  de?d;  and  (Edipus  Mfted  up  his  hands  and  ss 
"  I  thL  ,  .  thee,  0  Zeus ;  for  the  words  of  Phoebus  Apo 
that  I  should  slay  my  father,  can  never  be  accomplishe* 
But  the  messenger  answered  hastily,  "  Thy  thanks 
wasted,  O  king,  for  the  blood  of  Polybos  runs  not  in  1 
vems.  I  found  thee  on  the  rugged  heights  of  Kithair 
and  saved  thee  from  the  doom  which  was  prepared 
thee.  So  from  the  house  of  Polybos  there  is  for  tl 
neither  hope  nor  fear."  Then  the  heart  of  (Edipus  b< 
wildly  with  a  horrible  dread,  and  he  said,  "  O  thou  tl 
dwellest  at  Delphi,  have  thy  words  in  very  deed  be 
accomplished,  and  I  knew  it  not  ?  "  Presently  the  hoi 
which  the  words  of  lokaste  had  waked  up  in  him,  v! 
taken  away;  for  the  old  man  who  had  seen  the  deed  sj 
now  that  one  only  had  slain  the  king,  and  the  toke 
remained  sure  that  the  hands  of  (Edipus  were  pollut 
with  his  father's  blood. 

Then  was  there  woe  unspeakable  in  the  city  of  Kadmi 
and  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  were  bowed  down  wi 
grief  for  all  the  miseries  which  had  burst  like  a  flood  ( 
the  house  of  Labdakos,  and  a  great  cry  went  up 
heaven.  For  the  lady  lokaste  lay  dead,  and  (Edip 
had  done  a  fearful  deed  when  he  saw  her  stretched  co 
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and  lifeless  before  him.  With  his  own  hands  he  tore 
out  his  eyes  and  hurled  them  away;  for  he  said,  "  It  is 
not  fit  that  the  eyes  which  have  seen  such  things  should 
ever  look  upon  the  sun  again." 

From  that  day  forth  the  terrible  Erlnys  who  hovers  in 
the  air,  and  the  awful  Ate.  who  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  abode  by  day  and  by  night 
m  the  house  of  (Edij  is.    His  sons  strove  together  in 
their  vain  and  silly  pride,  and  each  sought  to  be  king  in 
his  father's  place,  till  at  last  they  cast  (Edipus  forth,  and 
he  wandered  in  wretchedness  and  misery  from  the  land 
of  the  Kadmeians.     His  grievous  sorrow  had  quenched 
his  love  for  his  people,  and  he  said,  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
that  his  body  should  not  be  buried  in  the  Theban  land! 
So  his  child  Antigone  led  him  onwards,  and  sought  to 
cheer  hun  in  his  fierce  agony.    But  the  dark  cloud  rested 
ever  on  his  countenance,  until,  one  day,  he  said  to  Anti- 
gone, "  My  child,  I  think  that  the  end  of  my  long  suffer- 
ing is  nigh  at  hand;  for  there  came  to  m(  last  night  a 
vision  of  a  dream  which  said,  '  Man  of  many  troubles, 
thou  Shalt  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides' 
and  for  the  land  in  which  thy  body  shall  lie  there  shali 
be  wealth  in  peace  and  victory  in  war.'  "    So  he  went 
on  with  a  good  heart,  journeying  towards  rocky  Athens, 
and  as  he  passed  through  a  wood  where  the  waters  of  a 
httle  stream  murmured  pleasantly  in  the  still  summer 
air,  he  sat  down  on  a  seat  carved  in  the  living  rock,  while 
\ntigone  stood  by  his  side.     But  presently  a  rough  voice 
bade  him  rise  and  depart.     "  Stranger,  dost  thou  not 
dread  the  wrath  of  the  mighty  beings  whose  very  name 
we  fear  to  utter?      In  this  grove  of  the  Eumenides 
no  mortal  man   may  rest   or  tarry."     But   (Edipus 
said  gently,  "  Yet  move  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  for  I 
am  not  as  other  men,  and  the  visions  of  Zeus  have  told 
me  that  this  shall  be  the  place  of  my  rest.    Go  then 
to  Theseus  who  rules  at  Athens,  and  bid  him  come  to 
one  who  has  suffered  much  and  who  will  do  great  things 
for  hun  and  for  his  people."    So  Theseus  came  at  the 
bidding  of  (Edipus;  and  there  were  signs  in  the  heaven 
above  and  on  the  earth  beneath,  that  the  end  was  nigh 
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at  hand,  for  the  ground  shook  beneath  their  feet 

the  thunder  was  heard  in  the  cloudless  sky     1 

CEdipus  bade  Antigone  farewell,  and  said.  "  Weep 

my  child;  I  am  going  to  my  home,  and  I  rejoice  to 

down  the  burden  of  my  woe."    And  to  Theseus  he  s 

Follow  me  O  fnend.  for  the  blind  shall  guide  thee 

day.    The  dreams  which  Zeus  sends  have  shown 

the  place  where  I  must  sleep  after  the  fever  of  mv 

IS  ended;  and  so  long  as  thou  revealest  not  mv  resti 

place  to  men  thy  people  shaU  prosper  and  wax  mig 

in  peace  and  m  war."    But  even  while  he  yet  spa 

there  came  a  voice  which  said.  "  (Edipus.  why  talr 

:?        X.  ^^^  the  sound  of  the  thunder  echoed  ag 

through  the  cloudless  sky.     Then  he  spake  the  part 

words  to  Theseus,  and  besought  him  to  guard  his  ch 

Antigone;    and  he  said.  "  Here  must  thou  stay  di 

thou  seest  that  the  things  are  accomplished  of  wluch  1 

vision  hath  forewarned  me.     Follow  me  not  furthe 

H?o*TP"t'lT;;?n'*  ?l°"^'  ^"^  Theseus  knew  presen 
that  Zeus  had  fulfilled  his  word. 

,«  ^k"*""  *it*  day  forth,  the  city  of  Athene  grew  migh 
in  the  earth,  and  no  enemy  prevailed  against  it  i 
ro  r^  ?ne  did  Theseus  show  the  place  where  (Edip 
rested  m  th  j  hidden  dells  of  Kolonos.  save  to  the  m 
who  should  rule  at  Athens  after  him.  Thus  only  t 
kmg  knew  where  lay  the  secret  spell  which  made  t 
city  of  Erechtheus  mightier  than  the  city  of  Kadmc 
and  the  men  of  Thebes  sought  in  vain  to  find  the  gra 
of  CEdipus  where  the  Kephisos  flows  by  the  sacred  gro 
of  the  Eumei?ides.  ° 
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POLYNEIKES 

There  was  strife  between  Eteokies  and  Polyneikes.  when 
they  had  dnven  forth  their  father  from  the  city  of  Kad- 
mos;  for  (Edipus  had  laid  on  them  a  heavy  curse  for 
their  cruel  deed,  and  the  awful  Erinys  heard  it,  and  she 
sware  with  an  oath  that  there  should  be  no  peace  for  the 
men  of  Thebes  until  the  whole  house  of  Uios  snould 
be  utterly  destroyed.  At  first  the  brothers  agreed  that 
each  should  be  king  in  liis  turn,  and  that  the  power 
should  pass  daily  from  the  one  to  the  other;  but  soon 
there  grew  up  jealousy  between  them  and  hatred 
and  bitter  words  were  spoken,  until  at  last  Eteokies 
rose  up  against  his  brother  and  thrust  him  out  of 
the  city. 

So  Polyneikes  went  away  in  rage  and  sorrow,  and  took 
the  road  which  goes  to  Argos;  and  as  he  came  near  to 
It.  he  met  a  stranger  by  the  wayside,  and  they  talked 
together,  until  there  arose  a  quarrel  between  them.     But 
while  they  were  fighting,  Adrastos  the  king  passed  by 
and  he  saw  that  on  the  shield  of  Polyneikes  was  a  boar 
and  a  lion  on  the  shield  of  the  other  stranger,  whose 
name  was  Tydeus;  and  he  said  within  himself,  "  Long 
ago  Phoebus  forewarned  me  that  my  daughters  must  be 
married  to  a  lion  and  a  boar;  surely  these  must  be  they 
of  whom  he  spake."     And  he  went  up  to  them  and 
parted  them  in  their  battle,  and  said,  "  Come  with  me 
fnends.     I  am  Adrastos,  and  I  rule  in  this  city  of  Argos' 
Ihere  are  better  things  in  store  for  you  than  vain  strife 
and  hard  blows."     So,  when  Argeia  became  the  wife  of 
myneikes  and  Deipyle  was  given  to  Tydeus  who  came 
from  the  rugged  mountains  of  ^Etolia,  Adrastos  sware 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  both  the  strangers  and  to  place 
them  again  on  the  thrones  of  their  fathers. 
Then  throughout  the  land  of  Argos  the  messengers 
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went  to  and  fro  to  summon  the  chieftains  to  the  i 
but  when  they  met  in  council  at  Argos,  Amphiaraos 
up  and  said,  "  Friends,  ye  are  going  to  your  death, 
to  me  are  shown  many  things  which  are  hidden  f 
your  eyes;  and  I  see  the  eagles  gathered  which  shall 
the  flesh  from  your  bones,  if  ye  go  against  the  city 
people  of  Kadmos."  3ut  none  hearhened  to  his  wi 
ings,  and  they  dragged  Amphiaraos  to  the  war  aga 
his  will. 

So  round  the  walls  of  Thebes  camped  the  army  of 
great  Argive  chieftains;   and  within  the  city  waii 
and  trembling,  until  Teiresias  the  wise  seer  spaice 
said,  "  Thebans,  the  victory  shall  bs  yours,  and  y 
enemies  shall  perish  utterly,  if  ye  offer  a  great  sacri 
to  Ares."    Then  Menoikeus  the  son  of  Kreon  answei 
"  What  can  a  man  give  better  than  his  life  ?  "  and 
went  forth  and  slew  himself  without  the  city.    Then 
Argives  battered  more  fiercely  against  the  gates,  and 
ladders  to  climb  the  walls;  but  the  thunderbolt  fell  fi 
heaven,  and  smote  many  of  them,  and  the  Theb 
hurled  mighty  stones  from  the  wall  and  crushed 
foremost    of    their    warrioiS.     Still    the    battle    raj 
fiercely,  until  Eteokles  went  forth  and  said,  "  Men 
Argos,  ye  are  fighting  in  a  vain  quarrel;  for  ye  have 
cause  to  hate  the  men  of  Thebes.    Bring  forth  Pc 
neikes  my  brother,  that  we  may  fight  together,  and 
shall  the  strife  be  ended,  and  ye  shall  go  back  to  y( 
homes  in  peace." 

Then  the  awful  Erinys,  as  she  hovered  unseen  in  i 
air,  waved  her  dark  wings  over  the  brothers  when  tl 
came  forth  to  meet  each  other.  On  their  faces  was  1 
blackness  cl  hatred  strong  as  death;  but  no  word  v 
spoken  as  they  drew  each  his  sword,  and  the  mor 
strife  began.  Then  the  Erinys  gave  to  their  arms 
unearthly  strength,  and  presently  the  bodies  of  the  t 
brothers  were  stretched  dead  upon  the  plain.  But  1 
men  of  Argos  and  of  Thebes  said  that  there  was 
victory  where  none  lived  to  claim  it,  and  again  th 
fought,  until  Tydeus  the  iEtolian  fell  with  a  deac 
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wound,  and  a  mighty  crowd  of  enemies  pressed  hard  to 
slay  Amphiaraos.  then  he  rose  up  in  his  chariot,  and 
hftmg  up  his  hands  to  the  broad  heaven,  he  sdd.  '' O 
Zeus  the  hour  IS  come;  and  the  things  of  which  thou 
didst  show  me  the  tokens  have  been  accomplished     T 

must  die.      So  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  earth  clave 

m^^'^Lnfi'^^  '^"^?  of  An^phiaraos  was  seen  no 
more  and  the  place  where  it  sank  down  became  holv 
ground  for  the  flocks  and  herds  would  not  touch  the 
grass  which  grew  'X)ft  and  green  upon  it,  and  the  birds 
lighted  not  near  the  piUars  of  his  teSple. 

Then  a  mighty  terror  feU  on  the  men  of  Argos.  when 
hey  laiew  that  Amphiaraos  had  been  taken  from  the 
and  of  hving  men;  and  the  chieftains  fled  away  each 
to  his  own  home.  With  the  swiftness  of  the  Wind  as 
It  sweeps  over  the  waters.  Adrastos  rode  on  his  horse 
Wn.  over  hiU  and  vale  and  along  the  sea-shore;  and 
as  they  saw  his  blood-stained  raiment  streaming  on  the 
breeze,  the  people  of  the  land  knew  that  Zeus  had 
accomplished  the  doom  of  the  chiefs  who  went  to  place 
Polyneikes  on  the  throne  of  his  father  CEdipus 
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ANTIGONE 

When  the  army  of  the  Argives  was  scattered  ar 
two  sons  of  (Edipus  had  slain  each  other,  Kreon  b 
king  in  Thebes,  and  he  sent  messengers  through  th 
who  said,  "  Hr-rken,  ye  people,  to  the  words  of  the 
Eteokles  has  f  i  in  a  righteous  quarrel,  and  a 
sacrifice  shall  be  done  to  the  gods  who  dwell  benea 
earth,  that  they  may  welcome  him  when  he  comes  I 
them ;  but  the  body  of  Polyneikes  shall  be  cast  fo 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  ar 
man  who  dares  to  lay  it  in  the  ground,  or  so  much 
sprinkle  earth  upon  it,  shall  be  stoned  to  death  1 
the  people  of  the  city." 

So  the  body  of  Polyneikes  was  cast  forth  on  a  it 

of  earth,  and  gtards  were  placed  there  to  see  that 

should  bury  it  or  sprinkle  earth  upon  it.     But  Ant 

spake  to  Ism^ng,  her  'lister,  and  besought  her  help 

the  fitting  things  migl  t  be  done  for  the  body  of 

brother;  but  Ism6n6  said,  "  What  good  can  come 

despising  the  words  of  those  who  rule  in  the  city? 

anything  prospered  in  the  house  of  Laios  since  the  p 

came  to  search  out  the  pollution  of  blood  ?  and  how 

it  profit  tc  bring  another  woe  on  the  woes  that  are  pa 

And  Antigone  answered,  "  Be  it  even  as  thou  wilt 

sister;  thou  knowest,  it  may  be,  what  it  is  best  for 

to  do.     I   speak  not   for  any  love  which  Polyn 

showed  to  us  or  to  our  father;  but  there  are  other 

besides  the  laws  of  gentleness  and  pity;    and  ju; 

which  lives  for  ever,  cries  out  tiiai  the  offerings  mu 

given  for  those  who  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  St\ 

stream." 

So  the  maiden  went  forth,  and  when  the  shad< 
night  covered  the  earth,  she  scraped  away  the  sand  i 
the  body  of  Polyneikes  sank  down  into  the  shallow  gi 
But  the  men  who  were  placed  to  guard  the  body  v 
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day  thou  shal?d™  •P^B^.Thrr^lM'  ■•"called,  and  this 
with  me  as  thou  wilt  r  I ' ,  T''™.  ""^^'red.  '  1V> 
IHgher  and  M?onge7'than  .rvord"'%"  ',7  ""'^'•.  '» 
the  maiden  to  a  hollow  rork  mH  ,L'  •;,  """>'  '^''™"' 
with  a  batofbre^adrdTLroV^r'''^  placed  her 

.^e»  er'TeiS«^:rf"/^^'"  '"  "■=  '■'-^-.  -d 
good  heed,Tkw'X^,  r  K"'™.  »"d  said,  "  Take 

awful  Erinvs  is  coming  *„'?  ^"'"-  J'"'  ^ath  of  the 
hours  shal/pa3s  S  e^thm.-T';  ""^  <;">'•  ■''"'•  '«" 
one  whom  t'lou  d^sTw  ?  fll  ^"1 '""'  ""^  "'«  «' 
Antigone.  I  h"ave  •  ard  ti,'^  l^'  ''"'"''  °'  "«■  ■"'"''en 
whic'h  told  me  "Uhtoe?o';Kars  land '''''':,• 

K'tr  n'oV^^  raltaT'"?"  '4'' t^'-d  4"^" 
of  the  victim  wat™lwlvf,h  ''""*';S'  ='"''  ""e  flesh 
for  the  gods  who  dwoirSafh  .h'.r?.''''""K  ""<'"'^' 
thee,  and  thou  ha^f  donTto  h?m  '^''  ""  *™"'  '^"' 
while  thy  thought  was  hL  .1,  •\^"-'™""  «^<>"g 

Polyneikes."    fhenTreSr,a  S  "  Ti'^""'','  ""  ''"«  '» 

sat  Haimon  the  son  of  fhf i-       1?^*'  ='"''  ^-V  her  side 

km  rise  andg„  home  hesaiS'"?i,''"!  ""!''"  ^^™"  "ade 

my  life  is  gofe;  Xaitve"  ■  to'  1;^  foV^o'^ ,*.';'^  ^^r' 

hX'^1  pSSS'V''^  •'-^-  »'"™  he  hom'e-S 

kloom'ti'S^w 'f'^t'li^ht'^^^-l'  ^^f  P^^^-^  '" 
-ittle  while  in  fhrhl^'lVLtstrsVut^S^t'Th: 
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death  of  Haimon ;  and  there  came  rumours  of  war  i 
Argos,  'or  the  sons  of  the  chieftains  who  had  fough^ 
Polyneikes  were  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  they 
vowed  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  fathers.  Once  r 
Kreon  sent  for  the  bUnd  prophet;  but  Teiresias  w 
not  come,  for  he  said,  "  There  is  no  hope,  and  the 
dying  gods  fight  against  the  children  of  Kadmos." 
the  hearts  of  the  Thebans  were  bowed  down  with 
and  Kreon  fied  away  in  terror  when  the  army  of 
Argives  dre"  /  nigh  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Thus 
the  house  of  Laios  rooted  utterly  out  of  the  land, 
the  vengeance  of  the  awful  Erinys  was  accomplishe( 
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ERIPHYLE 

ktothe  wS     milt^P*?^^"'  S°^  "»'  'orth  with 
Vft  *w  ^'     Wherefore  I  have  brought  thee  a  rirh 

L       u^"  T5"'*  P"^''»<i«  him  to y.     Ui   here 
>  the  necklace  which  Hephaistos  wroughf  and  Kad^S 
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gave  to  his  wife  Harmonia  when  he  had  come  to  Thebe 
from  the  far-off  Eastern  land."  The  lustre  of  gold  an 
gems  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Eriphyle,  and  her  heart  wa 
corrupted  by  the  bribe,  so  that  she  said,  "  Fear  not,  m 
brother.  It  shall  be  even  as  thou  wilt."  So  her  wor 
was  spoken,  and  Amphiaraos  bade  farewell  to  his  hom 
and  to  his  children;  but  to  Alkmaion  his  eldest-bom  I 
said,  "  The  treachery  of  thy  mother  sends  me  forth  t 
an  evil  war;  if  I  come  not  back,  avenge  me  of  her." 

Then  Alkmaion  remembered  his  father's  words  whe 

the  remnant  of  the  host  of  the  Argives  returned  fan 

of  heart  from  the  seven-gated  walls  of  Thebes,  arvi  whe 

they  told  him  how  Zeus  had  opened  the  earth  and  take 

to  himself  his  child  Amphiaraos.     So  EriphylS  die( 

and  the  awful  Erinys,  who  hovers  in  the  air,  came  dov^ 

to  take  vengeance  for  the  deed.     Unheard  by  other 

the  waving  of  her  dark  wings  and  the  hiss  of  her  poison( 

breath  fell  loud  and  harsh  on  the  ear  of  Alkmaion,  ar 

gave  him  neither  peace  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night.     ] 

madness  of  spirit  he  wandered  through  the  land,  dnv( 

by  her  merciless  scourge,  till  he  came  to  the  shrine 

Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi.    There  the  priestess  ba< 

hun  offer  the  necklace  which  Adrastos  gave  to  Enphyl 

and  told  him  that,  if  he  would  have  rest  from  the  scour 

of  Ennys,  he  must  find  a  spot  which  the  sun  had  n 

yet  seen  when  he  avenged  his  father.     In  sorrow  of  hea 

Alkmaion  wandered  from  Delphi,  over  mountam  ai 

through  valley,  seeking  in  vain  fo    the  place  of  whi 

the  priestess  had  spoken,  until  he  came  to  the  shores 

the  mighty  Acheldos,  where  it  flows  slowly  out  mto  t 

sea.    There  the  sUme,  borne  down  by  the  waters,  ri« 

higher  and  higher  as  the  years  roll  round  and  makes  n- 

land,  gaping  and  desolate,  where  the  lank  and  coarse  grs 

sweeps  in  a  wild  tangle  over  the  ground.    Here,  as 

sank  down  in  utter  weariness,  Alkmaion  heard  a  vo 

which  said,  "  This  is  the  place  of  thy  rest,  for  here  1 

blood  which  thou  hast  shed  cannot  taint  the  air;   a 

here,  when  ten  years  have  passed  away,  thy  hands  st 

again  be  pure,  and  thou  shalt  return  and  lead  thy  ki 
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ofThebr-'^"  *^'  ^^°°^  °^  ^^"^^  ^^^^'''  ^^"^t  *^«  "^^ 

Even  so  it  came  to  pass;  and  when  the  Epigonoi  made 
ready  for  the  war.  Alkmaion  went  forth  from  Ws  hiS 

mos''  But  th ''''"i  ''^"^  ^r  ^^^"^*  *^«  city  oTKai 

A  '  /fv    ^^  *^"Ss  came  to  pass  according  to  the 
words  of  the  seer  Teiresias.  and  the  chiefs  of  rios  bius? 
through  the  seven  gates  and  smote  the  men  of  ¥bebS 
and  made  Thersander,  the  son  of  Polvneikes    khi7  in 
the  stead  of  Kreon,  the  son  of  MenoiS       '  '       ^    " 
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ATYS  AND  ADRASTOS 

Ten  years  had  Croesus  reigned  in  Sardes.  and  all  things 
had  prospered  to  his  hand     His  gamers  waTe  ladtn  J^fh 

UnifK  "^  ^'^''^'  ^"^  ^  P'^^^^ious  things.  AmonTaU 
kings  there  was  none  richer  than  Croesus,  and  n^e  r^ore 
mighty     No  sound  of  war  and  strife  was  heard  in  dl 

tt  ^en  iCrlf^/^^  P^^P^^  8^"*^y'  so  that  ^v^i' 
rrL     .u'^^T  ^.^  ^^^  conquered  hated  him  not  •  and 

mS  ^tt  ha"p%f  ""^  ^^  ^^^  ^^-t,  th^l  of^-all 

fh^r^^^T*  i^i'  ^^""^  ^°^°"  the  Athenian  came  into 
the  Lydian  land,  for  he  had  left  his  own  countr^Tecause 
he  had  given  his  people  good  laws  and  he  willed'not  that 
they  should  be  broken.  So  he  made  his  countn-men 
ZaV  l^'^  '^^'  '^'y  ^°"^d  "^«  ^^'  laws  for  ?en^S^s 

o  aJte?  thp^v  "^1?  '^i'  ^^  "^'g^*  "«t  be  com^elkd 
to  alter  them  himself.     So  he  came  to  Sardes    and 

anT^r'^rn'^  him  gladly,  giving  him  rich  banquets 
?hrpfi     ""  r^^  ^^^^  *b^"^-     When  he  had  been  there 

hree  days,  Croesus  bade  his  servants  lead  Solon  through 
.L  >,^T?  "^^^'^  ^'^  treasures  were  stored  up-  and 
Im  "  I^t^'''".'^^^  ""'  ^^^^"^  ^P-ke  to  hFm  and 
md  hni  .1  ^K^?  °^  *^y  '^'^°"^'  O  Athenian  stranger 
md  how  thou  hast  given  good  laws  to  thy  people  and 
hat  thou  art  going  now  through  many  lands^  to  see  the 

ties  and  ponder  on  the  ways  Ind  the  life  of  men     TeU 

^oAlH^f'  u  'i  *^°"  ^""^^  ^"^^^  ^  "^an  whom  thou 
fouldst  call  happy  m  all  things?"  This  question 
ro^us  asked,  thinking  surely  that  he  wouW  be  named 
s  the  happiest  of  all  men;  bit  Solon  flattered  him  not 

hamT"''^^'""'  '^'  ^*^^"^^"-  Then  CrSl  t^m'ed 
harply  on  him.  and  asked  him  why  he  named  tXs 

nd  Solon  answered.  "  Because  Tellos  Uved  when  tSn^ ' 

;ent  well  with  the  city,  and  his  own  chilSerwere  gold 

f  fair,  and  he  saw  their  children  springing  up  and 

rospenng  steadily;   and  also  because  aftefsucS^ahfe 
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he  died  very  gloriously,  for  there  was  a  battle  bet\ 
the  men  of  Athens  and  Eleusis  and  he  came  to  the 
of  the  Athenians,  and  having  put  the  enemy  to  fi 
died  nobly,  and  the  people  buried  him  on  the  grc 
where  he  fell,  and  honoured  him  greatly." 

Then  Croesus  thought  within  nimself,  "  Surely  { 
Tellos  he  must  think  me  the  happiest : "  so  he  asked  Sc 
But  Solon  named  Kleobis  and  Biton,  and  said,  "  T 
men  lived  in  Argos,  rich  in  goods  and  strong  in  b 
and  it  chanced  that  there  was  a  feast  held  in  honoi 
HerS,  but  the  oxen  were  not  at  hand  to  take  their  mo 
to  the  temple.  So  they  placed  her  in  the  chariot, 
drew  it  thither  over  forty  and  five  furlongs;  and 
people  at  the  feast  marvelled  at  their  strength,  and 
their  mother  happy  that  she  had  such  children.  1 
she  stood  up  before  the  shrine  of  Hfird,  and  prayed 
goddess  to  give  to  her  children  the  happiest  thing  w 
mortal  man  may  have.  So  the  young  men  lay  d 
there  in  the  temple,  for  they  were  weary,  and  fell  as 
and  died;  and  thus  Her6  showed  that  death  is  b( 
than  life,  and  that  there  can  be  no  better  gift  for 
than  to  die  happily." 

But  Croesus  was  angry  and  sore  displeased,  and  « 
"So  then,  0  Athenian,  thou  boldest  my  happines 
so  little  account  that  thou  hast  not  even  thought 
equal  to  men  of  low  estate?  "    Then  Solon  answe 
"O  Croesus,  dost  thou  ask  me,  who  know  that  the  j 
are  full  of  jealousy,  about  the  happiness  of  man? 
long  life  there  is  much  to  be  seen  and  suffered  from  w 
man  would  willingly  turn  aside;   and  in  his  threes 
years  and  ten,  there  is  not  one  single  day  which  bi 
not  with  it  some  change  or  turn  of  things,  so  that 
in  all  his  life  on  earth  has  no  sure  r.biding.     And  i 
O  king,  thou  art  rich  and  wealthy,  and  all  things 
far  have  prospered  to  thy  hand,  but  happy  I  may 
call  thee  until  I  learn  that  thy  life  has  been  hap 
ended;   for  the  rich  man  is  not  wealthier  than  he 
has  only  whereby  he  may  hve,  unless  he  keeps  alj 
wealth  until  the  hour  of  his  death.    Many  a  rich 
very  wretched,  and  many  in  humble  estate  have  f 
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fortune.  £0,  then,  in  the  case  of  all  we  must  wait  till 
they  die;  for  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  when  a  man 
is  fair  in  person  and  sound  of  mind  and  limb,  when  no 
sickness  vexes  him  and  no  evil  chance  annoys  him  and 
when  his  children  grow  up  fair  and  strong;  but  all  these 
things  together  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man,  and  he 
who  has  had  most  of  them  and  goes  down  to  the  grave 
yet  having  them  best  deserves  the  name  of  happy.  But 
everywhere  we  must  look  to  the  end;  for  the  stateliest 
tree  is  often  torn  up  by  the  roots,  while  yet  it  stands  forth 
in  the  fulness  of  its  beauty." 

Thus  spake  Solon ;  but  his  words  displeased  the  king, 
because  he  had  thought  little  of  his  wea'th  and  treasures, 
and  bade  him  wait  till  the  end  should  come. 

So  Solon  departed ;  and  after  he  WdS  gone,  as  Croesus 
lay  asleep  in  the  night,  there  came  a  dream  which  stood 
over  him  and  warned  him  that  Atys  his  son  should  be 
smitten  by  a  spear  and  die.  Now  Atys  was  the  pride  of 
his  father's  heart,  and  Croesus  rejoiced  to  see  his  child 
braver  and  stronger  than  all  his  fellows,  and  going  forth 
boldly  to  the  chase,  and  coming  back  laden  with  booty. 
Another  son  he  had,  but  he  spoke  not,  for  he  was  dumb; 
and  it  was  a  grief  of  mind  to  Croesus  that  the  fate  should 
he  upon  the  bright  and  fair  Atys.  But  when  he  arose 
in  the  morning,  he  said  nothing  of  the  dream;  only  he 
took  all  the  swords  and  spears  that  hung  in  the  men's 
chambers,  and  put  them  where  none  might  fall  down 
and  hurt  his  son ;  and  then  he  made  for  him  a  marriage- 
feast,  and  gave  him  a  fair  bride,  that  Atys  might  forget 
his  sturdy  pastimes  in  the  joys  of  love. 

But  before  the  marriage-feast  was  ended,  there  came 
a  man  in  great  sorrow,  and  besought  Croesus  to  cleanse 
him  from  guilt,  for  his  hands  were  stained  with  murder. 
So  Croesus  cleansed  the  stranger,  and  then  asked  him 
whence  he  came  and  whom  he  had  slain.  And  the  man 
said,  "  I  am  Adrastos  the  son  of  Midas,  and  I  slew  my 
brother  unwittingly;  so  my  father  drove  me  forth,  and 
I  have  neither  home  nor  money.'"  Then  Croesus  spake 
to  him  kindly  and  bade  him  be  comforted,  saying,  "  Thou 
hast  come  to  the  house  of  a  friend  where  thou  shalt  want 
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for  nothing;   and  the  lighter  that  thou  canst  bear  th 
mishap,  by  so  much  it  will  be  to  thee  a  gain." 

Not  long  after  these  things  there  came  men  of  tl 
Mysians  to  Croesus,  who  said,  "  O  king,  we  are  sore  vex( 
by  a  mighty  boar  which  lurks  in  the  clefts  and  dells 
Ol3anpus  and  destroys  our  harvests,  and  hurts  and  sla; 
all  those  who  go  forth  against  him.  Help  us,  then,  ar 
let  thy  son  Atys  and  thy  chosen  youths  go  forth  wii 
us  that  we  may  smite  this  monster."  But  Crcesi 
answered  them  hastily,  "  Think  not  of  my  son,  fcr 
cannot  sen.'  him  with  you;  he  has  married  a  wife,  ai 
his  heart  is  fixed  on  his  love.  But  I  will  send  chos< 
men  of  the  Lydians  with  all  my  dogs,  and  I  will  chari 
them  to  putforth  all  their  strength,  that  so  ye  may  destn 
this  wild  beast  from  the  land." 

But  Atys  heard  why  the  Mysians  had  come ;  and  ev( 
while  his  father  was  yet  speaking,  he  came  hastily  in 
the  room,  and  said,  "  Father,  in  times  past  it  was  n 
pride  to  go  forth  to  th?  battle  and  the  chase,  and  it  w 
a  delight  to  thee,  also,  that  I  came  back  laden  wi 
riches  and  glory ;  and  now  thou  keepest  me  away  fro 
both,  but  wherefore  I  know  not.  Hast  thou  seen  in  r 
either  cowardice  or  faintness  of  heart?  or  dost  th< 
think  that  I  can  show  myself  now  to  my  comrades  wl 
praised  me  once  for  my  bravery  and  my  strength  ?  Na 
with  what  eyes  will  my  bride  look  upon  me,  if  I  pass  n 
life  as  a  woman,  and  touch  neither  sword  nor  spea 
Let  me  go  forth  to  the  hunt,  or  show  me  in  calm  ai 
plain  speech  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  stay  at  home." 

Then  Croesus  looked  sadly  on  the  face  of  Atys,  as 
stood  in  all  his  beauty  before  him,  and  he  said,  "  ]\ 
child,  I  charge  thee  not  with  faintness  of  heart,  and 
may  be  that  I  see  in  thee  no  fault  at  all ;  but  there  car 
one  night  a  dream  which  stood  over  me  in  my  sleep,  ai 
said  that  thou  shouldst  be  smitten  by  a  spear  and  di 
therefore  have  I  brought  thee  a  bride,  and  held  for  th 
the  marriage-feast,  if  by  any  means  I  may  save  thee  frc 
the  doom  which  hangs  over  thee ;  and,  inc'  ' ,  thou  £ 
my  only  child,  for  I  look  not  on  thy  brother  as  on  a  livi 
son,  for  the  fountain  of  his  speech  is  closed." 
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But  Atys  said,  "  My  father,  none  can  blame  thee  for 
thy  care  and  forethought,  when  such  a  dream  hath 
visited  thee;  but  thou  hast  not  read  its  meaning  right, 
for  a  boar  hath  neither  hands  nor  spear,  and  it  cannot 
smite  in  the  way  of  which  the  dream  forewarned  thee. 
If  indeed  the  dream  had  said  tliat  I  was  to  die  by  a  tooth, 
then  were  there  some  reason  in  thy  words;  but  it  talked 
only  of  a  spear-point.  Let  me  go,  then,  for  we  have  not 
now  to  fight  with  men."  Then  Croesus  said.  "  I  will 
not  gainsay  thy  words,  my  son;  only  I  pray  the  gods 
may  prove  them  true."  And  so  saying,  he  sent  for 
Adrastos  the  Plirygian.  and  charged  him  to  guard  his 
son.  And  he  said,  "  I  welcomed  thee,  Adrastos,  when 
thou  wast  grieving  for  a  mischance,  for  which  I  reproach 
thee  not;  I  cleansed  thee  from  thy  guilt,  1  liave  ft'd  thee 
at  my  table;  and  now  I  ask  of  thee  a  requital  for  my 
kindness,  and  sure  I  am  that  thou  wilt  not  think  it  a 
hard  one.  Go  forth  with  my  son  to  this  chase;  thieves 
may  fall  upon  him  by  the  way ;  be  then  at  hand  to  guard 
him,  if  such  a  mishap  overtake  him.  Go,  then,  and  win 
honour  for  thyself  also.  Thou  art  young  still,  and  thy 
limbs  are  stoat  and  strong.  It  is  not  meet  that  a  son 
should  fall  behind  his  father." 

Then  said  Adrastos.  "  O  king,  I  had  not  thought  to 
go  forth  to  the  chase  again ;  for  it  is  not  seemly  that  such 
a  man  as  I  should  mingle  with  those  who  are  gav  and 
happy,  nor  have  I  the  will  to  do  so.  But  to  thee  I  owe 
a  great  debt,  and  therefore  will  I  go  forth  and  guard  thy 
son  with  all  care.  So,  then,  be  not  cast  down;  my  own 
pledge  I  give  thee,  that  thy  son  shall  come  back  to  thee 
in  health  and  strength  even  as  he  leaves  thee." 

From  the  gates  of  Sardes  the  huntsmen  went  forth 
in  gladness  of  heart ;  and  the  sound  of  song  and  laughter 
rose  into  the  still  morning  air.  At  their  head  rode  the 
brave  and  fair  Atys,  and  the  Phrygian  Adrastos  was  by 
his  side.  Merrily  in  the  sunshine  glanced  the  spears  of 
all  the  train,  as  they  rode  gai\v  on  t;>wards  the  brt 
wood  thickets  which  clothe  the  si  -s  of  the  Mysiai. 
Oljnnpus.  Soon  they  tracked  the  boar  in  his  hiding- 
place,  and  chased  him  through  thicket  and  marsh  and 
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plain,  until  at  last  he  turned  round  to  bay.  and  th 
was  a  fierce  fight,  while  each  man  pressed  forward  t 
he  might  slay  the  boar  and  win  the  glory  himself.  Th 
in  the  throng,  Adrastos  launched  his  spear  at  the  t 
and  smote  Atys  the  brave  and  fair;  and  the  visior 
the  dream  was  accomplished. 

In  haste  and  gric  the  messenger  sped  back  to  Sai 
to  tell  the  king  how  Adrastos  had  slain  his  son.  T 
the  mind  of  Croesus  was  maddened  with  rage  and  sorr 
and  his  grief  was  the  more  bitter  because  his  son 
l)een  slain  by  the  man  whom  he  had  cleansed  fiom^ 
guilt  of  murder,  so  that  in  his  agony  he  called  on  7 
the  purifier  to  witness  all  the  evil  which  the  strai 
had  done  to  him,  and  on  him  who  guards  the  hea 
because  unwittingly  he  had  welcomed  to  his  board 
murderer  of  his  child,  and  ou  him  who  hears  the  oat 
friends,  because  the  man  who  swore  to  guard  his  son 
smitten  him  with  his  spear. 

But  even  while  he  yet  prayed,  the  Lydians  c 
bearing  the  body  of  Atys,  and  laid  it  down  at  the 
of  Croesus.  Then  with  outstretched  arms  Adra 
drew  nigh,  and,  kneeling  down  before  him,  besought 
king  to  smite  him  for  his  evil  deed;  and  he  wrun§ 
hands  in  agony  and  said,  "  O  Croesus,  I  came  to 
with  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  thou  didst  cleanse  m 
went  forth  to  guard  thy  son,  and  my  spear  hath  ; 
him.  Slay  me  now,  for  life  is  hateful  to  me  for  all 
misery."  Then,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief 
agony,  the  heart  of  Croesus  was  moved  with  pit> 
Adrastos,  and  he  said,  "  O  friend,  I  seek  not  more  at 
ment,  now  that  thou  hast  judged  thyself  to  be  wo 
of  death :  and  I  know  now  that  thou  art  not  the  c 
of  this  sorrow  to  me,  saving  only  that  thy  hand 
done  the  deed  against  thy  will ;  but  it  comes  from 
god  who  forewarned  me  of  the  end  that  was  coming 

So  Croesus  buried  the  brave  and  fair  Atys; 
Adrastos  the  Phr>'gian  lingered  weeping  till  all 
gone,  and  then  he  slew  himself  upon  the  grave. 

And  Croesus  called  to  mind  the  words  of  Solon, 
he  knew  now  that  they  were  true. 
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THE  VENGEANCE  OF  APOLLO 

In  the  cool  evening  time  King  Danus  walked  in  his  royal 
garden,  and  the  noblest  of  the  Persians  were  around  him. 
Then  came  there  a  messenger  from  the  western  land  in 
haste  and  said.  "  O  king,  the  men  of  Athens  with  the 
sons  of  Javan  have  taken  thy  city  of  Sardes.  and  the 
temple  of  the  great  goddess  Kyb6b6  has  been  burnt 
And  King  Darius  answered  quickly  and  said,      What 
savest  thou,  O  messenger,  that  men  of  whom  I  have 
never  heard  the  name  have  come  with  my  slaves  against 
?he  land  of  the  great  king?  "  ^  Then  he  bade  them  bring 
a  bow  and  arrows;   and  while  one  went  for  them,  the 
Persians  stood  round  him  in  silence,  for  they  feared  to 
say  aught  while  the  king  was  angry.    So  when  he  took 
the  bow,  he  fitted  an  arrow  to  it  and  shot  it  up  into  the 
sky,  ..d  prayed,  saying,  "  O  Zeus,  that  dwe  lest  m  the 
high  heavens,  suffer  me  to  be  avenged  upon  the^men  o^ 
Athens.    The  sons  of  Javan  are  my  slaves   and  sorely 
shall  they  be  smitten  forthe  deeds  which  they  have  done. 
Then  he  gave  command,  and  each  day,  when  the  banquet 
was  spreld  in  the  gilded  hall  and  the  king  sat  dovm  to 
meat,  there  stood  forth  one  who  said  wi'h  a  loud  voice. 
"  O  king,  forget  not  the  men  of  Athens." 

But  Zeus  hearkened  not  to  the  prayer  of  the  great 
kina  for  the  ships  were  made  ready,  and  his  chieftains 
and  warriors  hastened  away  to  the  Athenian  land  and 
fought  in  Marathon.  But  they  fared  not  well  in  the 
battle,  for  the  men  of  Athens  strove  mightily  for  the  r 
country,  and  the  bright  heroes  came  back  to  aid  their 
kinsfolk.  Then  were  there  seen  wonderful  forms  taller 
and  more  glorious  than  the  sons  of  men;  and  the 
mighty  Echetlaios  with  his  great  ploughshare  smote  down 
™e  chief  est  of  the  Medes.  So  in  great  fear  the  Persians 
fled  to  the  sea-shore,  while  the  men  of  Athens  slew  them 
on  the  land  and  in  the  water  as  they  struggled  to  reach 
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the  ships.  And  when  the  fight  was  over,  they  spoile 
the  Persians  who  lay  dead  on  the  sea-shore  and  took  ric 
plunder,  for  scattered  about  they  found  embroidere 
turbans,  and  bright  swords  and  daggers,  and  golden  bii 
and  bridles,  and  silken  lobes  and  jewels. 

Thus  sped  the  hosts  of  King  Darius ;  and  the  messeng( 
came  again  in  haste,  as  he  sat  on  his  golden  throne  i 
Susa,  while  the  nobles  of  Persia  did  obeisance  befoi 
him.  Then  the  king  said,  "  Speak,  O  man,  hast  tho 
brought  good  tidings  that  my  slaves  have  chastise 
the  people  of  the  strange  city?  "  And  the  messenge 
answered,  saying,  "O  king,  the  men  of  Athens  ha\ 
•-'ain  thy  mighty  men  with  the  sword,  and  burnt  th 
ships;  and  few  have  come  back  of  all  the  great  arm 
which  thou  didst  send  against  them." 

Great  and  fierce  was  the  wrath  of  King  Darius  whe 
he  heard  the  tidings,  and  he  hastened  to  make  read 
ships  and  men  and  horses,  that  he  might  go  forth  himse! 
against  the  men  of  Athens.  Then  in  every  city  of  th 
Persian  land  was  heard  the  din  as  of  men  who  have 
great  work  to  do;  and  the  armourers  wrought  speai 
and  swords  and  shields,  and  in  the  harbours  they  bui] 
countless  ships  to  sail  over  the  dark  sea.  But  Zeu 
hearkened  not  yet  to  the  prayer  of  the  king;  so  Darin 
died,  and  Xerxes  his  son  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  th 
chief  men  of  the  Persians  were  gathered  round  hiir 
Then  the  king  spake  and  said,  "  Be  ready,  O  Persians 
every  one  of  you,  for  I  will  go  forth  with  all  my  grea 
power,  and  make  slaves  of  the  men  of  Athens ;  and  s 
may  the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  burn  not  th 
temples  of  their  gods  with  fire,  and  bring  not  hither  th 
golden  treasures  which  lie  in  the  house  of  Phoebus  Apoll^ 
at  Delphi." 

Then,  with  all  his  great  hosts,  King  Xerxes  set  fort] 
from  Susa,  and  his  satraps  and  warriors  and  slave 
followed  him,  with  a  great  multitude  of  every  natioi 
and  people;  and  they  crossed  over  from  the  land  0 
Asia  by  a  bridge  which  was  built  over  the  sea  of  Helll 
Thus  they  journeyed  on  in  pomp  and  glory,  and  Kin/ 
Xerxes  thought  that  they  had  done  great  things  whei 
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his  hosts  slew  Leonidas  and  three  hundred  men  of  Sparta 
who  guarded  the  passes  of  Thermopylae.  So  his  heart 
was  fUled  with  pride,  and  he  chose  out  the  bravest  of  his 
warriors,  and  charged  the  men  of  Thessaly  to  id  them 
to  Delphi  and  the  temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo. 

Then  was  there  great  fear  and  terror  in  De.  pbi,  for  a 
messenger  came  and  said,  "  The  hosts  of  King  Xti.r^v.s 
are  coming  to  slay  the  men  of  this  land  and  take  away 
the  treasures  which  lie  in  the  house  oi  King  Apollo." 
So  the  Delphians  went  in  great  sorrow  to  the  temple, 
and  bowed  their  heads  to  the  earth  and  prayed,  saying, 
"  Child  of  the  light,  who  dwellest  here  in  thy  holy  temple, 
thieves  and  robbers  are  coming  against  us,  and  they  are 
purposed  to  take  away  thy  sacred  treasures;  tell  us, 
then,  what  we  shall  do,  for  at  thy  bidding  we  are  ready 
to  bury  them  deep  in  the  earth  till  the  storm  of  war  be 
overpast."  Then  came  there  a  voice  from  the  inmost 
shrine,  but  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the  priestess,  for 
Phoebus  Apollo  himself  came  down  to  speak  his  will,  and 
said,  "  Move  them  not,  men  of  Delphi.  I  will  guard  my 
holy  place,  and  none  shall  lay  hand  on  my  sacred  things." 

So  they  went  away  in  gladness  of  heart,  and  made  ready 
for  the  coming  of  the  Persians ;  and  all  the  men  of  Delphi 
left  the  city  saving  only  sixty  men  and  the  prophet 
Akeratos,  and  these  sat  down  before  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  In  silence  they  waited  till  the  Persians  should 
come,  and  they  marvelled  at  the  great  stillness  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heaven.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  the  two  peaks  of  Parnassus  ghstened  in  the 
blazing  '  unshine.  Not  a  breath  hfted  the  green  leaves 
of  the  sacred  laurels,  not  a  bird  sang  in  the  breathless 
air.  Presently,  as  he  turned  round  to  look,  the  prophet 
saw  the  sacred  weapons  of  Phoebus,  which  no  mortal 
man  might  touch,  lying  on  the  temple  steps ;  and  he  said 
to  the  sixty  men  who  tarried  with  him,  "  Lo,  now  will 
Phoebus  fight  for  his  holy  temple,  for  his  own  hand  hath 
made  ready  the  weapons  for  the  battle." 

Soon  in  the  deep  valley  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
Kastalian  stream  were  seen  the  hosts  of  the  Persians,  as 
they  came  on  with  their  long  spears  flashing  in  the  bright 
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sunshine.  Far  away  the  men  of  Delphi  saw  the  bla 
of  their  burnished  armour,  and  heard  the  tramp  of  th( 
war  horses.  Onward  they  came,  and  they  said  one 
another,  "  The  gods  have  fought  for  us,  and  the  pri 
is  woh  already.  See,  yonder  is  the  home  of  Phoebij 
and  none  remsiin  of  the  men  of  Delphi  to  do  battle  f 
his  holy  temple." 

Still  the  sun  shone  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  ai 
no  breeze  broke  the  stillness  of  the  laurel  groves.  St 
ghstened  the  sacred  arms  as  they  lay  on  the  steps  of  t] 
temple,  and  the  opened  doors  showed  the  golden  treasur 
which  were  stored  up  within.  There  lay  the  throne 
Midas,  and  the  golden  lion  of  Croesus.  There  lay  t] 
mighty  mixing  bowl,  all  of  pure  gold,  which  at  the  biddii 
of  Croesus  was  wrought  by  the  Samian  Theodoros.  The 
lay  all  the  rich  gifts  which  the  men  of  Hellas  had  offen 
up  to  win  the  favour  of  the  lord  Apollo. 

Then  the  leaders  of  the  Persians  stretched  forth  th( 
hands,  as  though  all  these  things  were  given  up  to  the 
by  the  god  who  had  forsaken  his  people;  but  even 
they  came  near  to  hi:  holy  ground,  the  lightning  flashi 
forth,  and  the  crash  of  the  thunder  was  heard  in  the  bli 
heaven,  and  the  dark  cloud  fell  on  the  peaks  of  Parnassi 
Then,  like  the  roar  of  a  raging  torrent,  burst  forth  t] 
mighty  wind.  Down  from  the  steeps  of  the  Delphi; 
hill  thundered  the  huge  rocks,  and  trees  uptorn  fro 
their  roots  were  hurled  on  the  hosts  of  the  barbariar 
Louder  and  fiercer  grew  the  din ;  and  cries  and  shoutin 
were  heard  from  the  Alean  chapel,  for  the  virgin  Athe] 
fought  against  the  men  of  Xerxes.  Smitten  by  the  fie 
lightnings,  they  fell  on  the  quaking  earth,  when  sudden 
there  was  heard  a  sound  more  fierce  and  terrible,  and  t\ 
chffs  were  hurled  down  from  the  mountain-top.  Undf 
neath  this  huge  mass  the  mightiest  of  the  Persians  1; 
still  in  the  sleep  of  death ;  and  all  who  yet  lived  fled  wi 
quaking  hearts  and  trembhng  steps  from  the  great  wra 
of  the  lord  Apollo. 

So  fought  the  god  for  his  holy  temple ;  and  when  fro 
their  hiding  places  the  men  of  Delphi  saw  that  the  Persia 
fled,  then  from  caves  and  thickets  they  poured  forth 
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slay  them;  and  they  smote  them  as  sheep  are  slain 
before  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  for  even  the  bravest  of  their 
warriors  lifted  nol  their  arm  against  them.  Long  time 
they  follower^  ^fter  them  in  hot  haste;  and  among  them 
were  seen  two  giant  forms,  clothed  in  bright  armour, 
smiting  down  the  hosts  of  the  enemy.  Then  they  knew 
that  Phylakos  and  Autonoos,  the  heroes  of  the  place,  had 
come  forth  to  aid  them,  and  they  smote  the  Persians 
more  fiercely  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

So  the  fight  was  ended ;  and  the  stars  came  forth  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  laurel  groves  were  stirred  by  the 
soft  evening  breeze.  With  songs  of  high  thanksgiving 
the  men  of  Delphi  drew  near  to  the  temple,  and  they  saw 
that  Phoebus  had  placed  again  within  his  shrine  the 
sacred  arms  which  no  mortal  man  may  handle.  Then 
was  there  rich  spoil  gathered,  and  the  holy  place  of  Apollo 
shone  with  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the  men  of 
Delphi  offered  in  gladness  of  heart  for  all  the  great  things 
which  he  had  done  for  them.  And  in  every  Viouse  of  the 
Delphians  were  seen  robes  and  turbans  rich  -^old  and 

silver  and  embroidery.     On  their  walls  hu.  ars  and 

shields  and  swords  and  daggers,  which  the  1  ersians  bore 
when  they  came  to  Delphi. 

So  in  after  days  they  told  their  children  the  wondrous 
tale  how  Phoebus  Apollo  smote  dowTi  the  hosts  of  Xerxes; 
and  they  showed  them  the  spoils  which  they  took  by  the 
aid  of  the  bright  heroes,  and  the  two  rocks,  lying  on  the 
holy  ground  before  his  shrine,  which  Phoebus  tore  from 
the  peaks  of  Parnassus  in  the  day  of  his  great  vengeance. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ARION 

A  LONG  time  ago,  in  the  great  city  of  Corinth,  th( 
hved  a  man  whose  name  was  Arion,  and  he  made  beau 
ful  music  on  a  golden  harp,  which  all  the  people  flock 
to  listen  to.  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  cai 
to  hear  Arion  play  and  sing;  and  when  his  songs  w( 
ended  they  gave  him  money,  and  Arion  became  a  ri 
man.  When  he  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  house 
Periandros,  who  was  called  the  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
thought  that  he  would  like  to  see  some  new  places  whi 
he  had  never  seen  before.  So  he  went  into  a  ship  a 
asked  the  sailors  to  take  him  to  Sicily  and  Italy;  a 
they  sailed  over  the  blue  sea  a  long  way  for  many  da 
and  weeks,  and  came  to  many  towns,  where  Arion  play 
and  sang  and  got  more  money,  till  at  last  he  came 
Tarentum.  There  he  stayed  a  long  time,  because  it  w 
a  rich  and  beautiful  city,  and  all  the  people  who  car 
to  hear  him  gave  him  plenty  of  money. 

By  and  by  Arion  thought  that  he  had  enough,  and 
began  to  wish  to  see  Corinth  and  his  friend  Periandr 
once  more.  So  he  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  sa 
that  he  wanted  a  ship  to  take  him  back  to  Corinth,  ai 
that  he  would  only  go  with  Corinthians,  because 
thought  the  men  of  Corinth  better  than  the  men  of  ai 
other  place.  Just  then  there  was  drawn  up  on  t: 
beach  a  ship  which  had  come  from  Corinth,  and  t: 
sailors  told  him  that  they  were  Corinthians,  and  wou 
take  him  home  again.  So  Arion  promised  to  go  wi 
them,  and  he  sent  down  his  harp  and  all  his  boxes  fy'l 
fine  clothes  and  gold  and  silver,  to  be  put  on  board  t: 
ship.  And  when  the  sailors  saw  the  boxes,  and  felt  he 
heavy  they  were,  they  said  to  each  other,  "  What  a  ri( 
rnan  he  must  be !  would  it  not  be  pleasant  to  have  only 
little  of  all  this  money  which  has  been  given  to  An< 
for  playing  on  a  harp?  " 
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Then  on  the  next  day  Arion  came  down  to  the  shore 
and  went  into  the  ship.     It  was  a  beautiful  dav;  then- 
was  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  skv,  and  there  was^  a  fresli 
breeze  just  strong  enough  to  fill  the  sails  and  move  th(^ 
ship  gently  through  the  water.     The  waves  danced  and 
shone  like  gold  in  the  bright  sunshine,  while  the  ship 
tossed  up  the  white  foam  as  she  sailed  merrily  on  towards 
Connth.     So  they  went  on  many  days,  and  Arion  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  ship  to  see  how  it  cut  through  the  water  • 
and  as  they  passed  one  place  after  another,  he  thought 
that  the\-  would  soon  reach  Corinth.     But  the  sailors 
m  the  ship  were  wicked  men.     They  had  seen  the  largo 
boxes  full  of  money  which  Arion  had  brought  with  him 
into  the  ship,  and  now  they  made  up  their  mind  to  kill 
him  and  take  his  gold  and  silver.     So  one  day  while  he 
was  sitting  at  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  looking  down  on 
the  dark  blue  sea,  three  or  four  of  the  sailors  came  up  t(j 
him  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  kill  him.     Now 
Arion  knew  that  they  said  this  because  they  wanted  his 
money;   so  he  promised  to  give  them  all  that  he  had  if 
they  would  spare  his  life.     But  they  would  not.     Then 
he  asked  them  to  let  him  play  once  more  on  his  harp, 
and  sing  one  of  the  songs  which  he  loved  the  best,  and 
he  said  that  when  it  was  finished  he  would  leap  into  the 
sea.     When  they  had  given  him  leave  to  do  this.  Anon 
put  on  a  beautiful  dress,  and  took  his  harp  in  his  hand, 
and  stood  up  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  to  sing.     And  as  he 
sang,  the  sailors  began  to  feel  sorry  that  they  were  going 
to  kill  him,  because  they  would  have  no  more  of  his  sweet 
music  when  he  was  dead.     But  when  they  thought  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  which  Arion  was  taking  to  Corinth, 
ihey  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  not  let  hini 
hve ;  and  Arion  took  one  last  look  at  the  bright  and  sunny 
sky,  and  then  he  leaped  into  the  sea  and  the  sailors  saw 
him  no  more. 

So  the  sh.p  sailed  on  merrily  over  the  dark  water, 
just  as  though  it  were  not  carrying  so  many  wicked  men 
to  Corinth.  But  Arion  was  not  drowned  in  t !  e  sea,  for  a 
great  fish  called  a  dolphin  was  swimming  by  the  ship 
when  Anon  leaped  over;  and  it  caught  him  on  its  back 
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and  swam  away  with  him  towards  Corinth  much 
than  the  ship  could  sail  in  which  the  wicked  sailors 
(^  and  on  the  great  fish  swam,  cutting  through  the 
of  the  sea  which  was  tossed  up  over  Arion;  and  b^ 
by  he  saw  at  a  distance  the  high  cliffs  and  peaks  i 
he  knew  were  the  cUffs  and  peaks  above  Corinth 
presently  the  fish  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  left . 
on  the  beach,  and  swam  away  again  into  the  deep 
Arion  was  cold  and  tired  with  being  so  lone  ii 
water,  and  he  could  hardly  crawl  up  into  the  city  i 
as  the  house  where  Periandros  the  tyrant  lived  A 
he  reached  the  house,  and  was  taken  into  the  great 
where  Periandros  was  sitting.     And  when  he  saw  A 

'■^Si      .t^^^""  ^P'  ^"'^  ^^^  to  meet  him,  and 
Why.  Arion,  what  is  all  this?     Your  clothes  are 
ping  with  water;  I  thought  you  were  coming  to  Co] 
from  Sicily  in  a  ship,  but  you  look  more  as  if  you 
been  in  the  sea  than  in  a  ship ;  did  you  swim  here  thr. 
the  water?  "    Then  Arion  told  him  all  the  story; 
he  had  left  Tarentum  in  a  ship  with  Corinthian 
whom  he  had  hired  to  bring  him  home,  and  how  they 
ned  to  kiU  him  that  they  might  take  his  money, 
how  the  dolphin  had  brought  him  to  the  shore  when 
made  him  leap  from  the  ship  into  the  sea.     But  ] 
andros  did  not  beheve  the  story,  and  he  said  to  A] 
You  cannot  make  me  think  that  this  strange  ta 
true:  who  ever  swam  on  a  dolphin's  back  before?  " 
he  told  his  servants  to  give  Anon  all  that  he  wanted 
not  to  let  him  go  until  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
Tarentum  came  to  Corinth. 

Two  days  afterwards.  Arion  was  standing  by  the  sic 
Penandros.  and  looking  out  over  the  sea:  and  presei 
he  .saw  the  white  sails  of  a  ship  which  was  saihng  into 
harbour  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  west.  As  it  ci 
nearer  and  neaier.  Arion  thought  that  it  looked  \ 
like  his  own  ship,  until  at  last  he  was  able  to  see  fi 
the  colours  on  its  prow  that  it  was  the  very  ship  in  wl 
he  had  been  saiHng.  Then  he  said  to  Penandros  "  < 
they  are  come  at  last,  and  now  go  and  send  for  tl 
sailors,  and  see  whether  I  have  not  told  you  the  tnit 
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So  Periandros  sent  down  fifty  soldiers  with  swords  and 
spears  and  shields,  to  bring  up  all  the  sailors  from  the 
ship. 

Now  the  ship  was  sailing  in  merrily  towards  the  shore. 
and  the  soft  west  wind  filled  out  its  white  sails  as  it  cut 
through  the  water.     And  as  they  looked  on  the  beautiful 
land  to  which  they  were  coming,  they  thought  of  all  the 
thmgs  which  they  should  be  able  to  buy  with  Arion's 
gold  and  silver;  and  how  they  would  do  nothing  but  eat 
and  drink  and  be  merry  as  soon  as  they  got  out  of  the 
ship.     So  when  they  came  to  the  beach,  they  let  down 
the  sails,  and  lowered  the  masts,  and  threw  out  ropes 
from  the  stern  to  fasten  the  ship  to  the  shore.     But  they 
never  thought  that  the  fifty  soldiers  whose  spears  and 
shields  were  shining  gaily  in  the  sunshine  had  been  sent 
on  purpose  to  take  them;  and  the\  could  not  make  out 
why  it  was  that,  as  soon  as  they  came  out  from  the  ship 
upon  the  dry  land,  the  soldiers  said  that  they  must  all 
go  as  quickly  as  they  could  to  the  house  of  Periandros. 
Ten  of  the  soldiers  stayed  behind  to  guard  the  ship,  while 
the  rest  led  the  sailors  to  the  palace.     When  they  were 
brought  before  him,  Periandros  spoke  to  them  kindly 
and  asked  them  from  what  place  they  had  come ;  and  the 
sailors  said  that  they  had  come  from  Italy,  from  the 
great  city  of  Tarentum.     Then  Periandros  said,  "  If  you 
have  come  from  Italy,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something 
about  my  friend  Arion.     A  long  time  ago  he  left  Corinth 
and  said  that  he  was  going  to  Sicily  and  Italv ;   and  I 
cannot  think  why  he  should  be  away  so  long,  for  if  the 
people  have  given  him  as  much  money  for  his  music  as 
they  did  here,  he  must  now  be  a  very  rich  man."     Then 
the  sailors  said,  "  Yes,  we  can  tell  you  all  about  Arion. 
We  left  him  quite  -,afe  at  Tarentum,  where  every  one 
wanted  to  hear  him  sing;  but  he  said  that  he  should  not 
come  to  Corinth  until  they  had  given  him  more  gold  and 
silver  and  made  him  a  richer  man."    Just  as  they  were 
telling  this  lie,  the  door  of  th(;  room  was  opened,  and 
Arion  himself  walked  in;  and  Periandros  turned  round 
to  the  sailors,  and  said,  "  See,  here  is  the  man  whom  you 
left  quite  safe  and  well  at  Tarentum.     How  dare  you 
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tell  me  so  great  a  lie  ?  Now  I  know  that  Arion  has  tol 
me  the  truth,  and  that  you  wished  to  kill  him,  and  mad 
him  leap  into  the  sea ;  but  the  dolphin  caught  him  as  h 
fell,  and  brought  him  here  on  its  back.  And  now  liste 
to  me.  Of  all  Arion's  gold  and  silver  you  shall  hav 
none ;  everything  that  was  his  you  shall  give  back  to  him 
and  I  shall  take  away  your  ship,  and  everything  in  i 
which  belongs  to  you,  because  you  wished  to  rob  and  ki 
Arion."  Then  the  soldiers  came,  and  turned  thes 
wicked  sailors  into  the  street,  and  drove  them  on,  callin 
to  the  people  to  come  and  see  the  men  who  had  sought  t 
murder  Arion.  And  every  one  came  out  of  their  house* 
and  they  hooted  at  the  sailors  as  they  passed  by,  unt 
they  were  ready  to  sink  down  with  fear  and  shame. 

So  Periandros  took  their  ship,  and  gave  back  to  Ario: 
all  his  gold  and  silver,  and — what  he  loved  better  thai 
his  riches — his  golden  harp.  And  every  one  came  t 
hear  the  wonderful  tale  of  Arion  and  the  dolphin;  an( 
Arion  made  a  large  statue  out  of  stone  to  look  like  a  mai 
on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  placed  it  on  Cape  Tainaron,  tha 
the  people  might  never  forget  how  the  dolphin  savei 
Arion  when  he  was  made  to  leap  into  the  sea. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AND 
THE  MICE 

A  THIRSTY  mouse,  who  had  just  escaped  from  a  weasel, 
was  drinking  from  a  pool  of  water,  when  a  croaking  frog 
saw  him,  and  said,  "  Stranger,  whence  hast  thou  come  to 
our  shore,  and  who  is  thy  father?  Tell  me  the  truth, 
and  deceive  not  me,  for  if  thou  deservest  it,  I  will  lead 
thee  to  my  house  and  give  thee  rich  and  beautiful  gifts. 
My  name  is  Puff  cheek,  and  I  rule  over  the  frogs  who  dwell 
in  this  lake,  and  I  see  that  thou  too  art  an  excellent 
prince  and  a  brave  warrior.  So  make  haste,  and  tel)  me 
to  what  race  thou  dost  belong." 

Then  the  mouse  answered  him,  and  said,  "  Friend, 
why  dost  thou  ask  me  of  my  race  ?  It  is  known  to  all 
the  gods,  and  to  men,  and  to  all  the  birds  of  heaven.  My 
name  is  Crumbfilcher,  and  I  am  the  son  of  the  great- 
hearted Breadgnawer,  and  my  mother  is  Lickmill.  the 
daughter  of  king  Hamnibbler.  I  was  born  in  a  hovel, 
and  fed  on  figs  and  nuts  and  on  all  manner  of  good  things. 
But  how  can  we  be  friends?  We  are  not  at  all  like  each 
other.  You  frogs  live  in  the  water;  we  feed  on  what- 
ever is  eaten  by  man.  No  dainty  escapes  my  eye, 
whether  it  be  bread,  or  cake,  or  ham,  or  new-made  cheese, 
or  rich  dishes  prepared  for  feasts.  As  to  war,  I  have 
never  dreaded  its  din,  but,  going  straight  into  it,  have 
taken  my  place  among  the  foremost  warriors.  Nor  do  I 
f'^ar  men,  although  they  have  large  bodies ;  for  at  night  I 
can  bite  a  finger  or  nibble  a  heel  without  waking  the 
sleeper  from  his  pleasant  slumber.  But  there  are  two 
things  which  I  dread  greatly — a  mouse-trap  and  a  hawk; 
but  worse  than  these  are  the  weasels,  for  they  can  catch 
us  in  our  holes.  What  then  am  I  to  do?  for  I  cannot 
eat  the  cabbages,  radishes,  and  pumpkins  which  furnish 
food  to  the  race  of  frogs." 

Then  Puff  cheek  answered  with  a  smile,  "  My  friend, 
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thou  art  dainty  enough,  but  we  have  fine  things  to  sh 
on  the  dry  land  and  in  the  marsh,  for  the  son  of  Kroi 
lias  given  us  the  power  to  dwell  on  land  or  in  the  wa 
as  it  may  please  us.  If  thou  wouldest  see  these  things 
is  soon  done.  Get  on  my  back  and  hold  on  well,  so  tl 
thou  maycst  reach  my  house  with  a  cheerful  hear 
So  he  turned  his  back  to  the  mouse,  who  sprang  lightly 
it  and  put  his  arms  round  his  soft  neck.  Much  plea 
he  was  at  first  to  swim  on  the  back  of  Puffcheek,  wl 
the  haven  was  near ;  but  when  he  jgot  out  into  midwai 
he  began  t.  .eep  and  to  curse  his  useless  sorrow, 
tore  his  hair,  and  drew  his  feet  tightly  round  the  frc 
stomach.  His  heart  beat  wildly,  and  he  wished  him; 
well  on  shore,  as  he  uttered  a  pitiful  cry  and  spread 
his  tail  on  the  water,  moving  it  ^'?out  hke  an  oar.  Tl 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  je  vi  d,  "  Surely  it  was 
thus  the  bull  carried  the  beautiful  Europa  on  his  b 

over  the  sea  to  Crete ;  surely "     But  before  he  co 

say  more,  a  snake,  of  which  frogs  and  mice  alike  are  afri 
lifted  up  his  head  straight  above  the  water.  Dc 
dived  Puffcheek,  when  he  saw  the  snake,  never  thini 
that  he  had  left  the  mouse  to  die.  The  frog  was  saf* 
the  bottom  of  the  marsh,  but  the  mouse  fell  on  his  b 
and  screamed  terribly.  Many  times  he  sank  and  m; 
times  he  came  up  again,  kicking  hard,  but  there  was 
hope.  The  hair  on  his  skin  was  soaked  with  wet 
weighed  him  down,  and  wiln  his  last  breath  he  cr 
"  Puffcheek,  thou  shalt  not  escape  for  thy  treachi 
On  the  land  I  could  have  beaten  thee  in  boxing,  wrestl 
or  running,  but  thou  hast  beguiled  me  into  the  wa 
where  I  can  do  nothing.  The  eye  of  justice  sees  thee, 
thou  shalt  pay  a  fearful  penalty  to  the  great  army  of 
mice." 

So  the  Crumbfilcher  died,  but  Lickplatter  saw  hir 
he  sat  on  the  soft  bank,  and  uttering  a  sharp  cry,  v 
to  tell  the  mice.  Then  was  there  great  wrath  am 
them,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  bid  all  cor  '^  in 
morning  to  the  house  of  Breadgnawer,  the  fathv^r  of 
luckless  Crumbfilcher,  whose  body  could  not  even 
buried,  because  it  was  floating  in  the  middle  of  the  p< 
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So  they  came  at  dawn,  and  then  Breadgnawer,  rining  in 
grief  and  rage,  said,  "  Friends,  I  may  be  the  only  one 
whom  the  frogs  have  sorely  injured,  but  we  all  live  but 
a  poor  life,  and  I  am  in  sad  plight,  for  I  have  lost  three 
sons.  The  first  was  slain  by  a  hateful  weasel  who  caught 
him  outside  his  hole.  The  next  one  cruel  men  brought 
to  his  death  by  a  newfangled  device  of  wood,  which 
they  call  a  trap ;  and  now  my  darling  Crumbfilcher  has 
been  choked  in  the  waters.  Come  and  let  us  arm  our- 
selves for  the  war  and  go  forth  to  do  battle." 

So  they  put  on  each  his  armour.     For  greaves  around 
their  legs  they  used  the  beans  on  which  they  fed  at  night, 
and  their  breastplates  they  made  cunningly  out  of  the 
skin  of  a  dead  weasel.     For  spears  they  carried  skewers, 
and  the  shell  of  a  nut  for  a  hebnet.     So  they  stood  in 
battle  arr  y,  and  the  frogs,  when  they  heard  of  it,  rose 
from  the  water  and  summoned  n  council  in  a  comer  of 
the  pond.     As  they  wondered  what  might  be  the  cause 
of  these  things,  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  mice, 
who  declared  war  against  them  and  said.  "  Ye  frogs,  the 
mice  bid  you  arm  y.        Ives  and  come  forth  to'  the 
battle,  for  they  have  seeii  crumbfilcher,  whom  your  king 
Puffcheek  drowned,  floating  dead  on  the  water."     Then 
the  valiant  frogs  feared  exceedingly,  and  blamed  the 
deed  of  Puffcheek;   but  the  king  said,  "  Friends.  I  did 
not  kill  the  mouse  or  see  him  die;    of  course  he  was 
drowned  while  he  amused  himself  in  the  pond  by  trying 
to  swim  like  a  frog,  and  the  wretches  now  bring  a  charge 
against  me  who  am  wholly  guiltless.     But  come,  let  us 
take  counsel  how  we  may  destroy  these  mice ;  and  this. 
I  think,  is  the  best  plan.     Let  us  arm  ourselves  and  take 
our  stand  where  the  bank  is  steepest,  and  when  they 
come  charging  against  us,  let  us  seize  their  helmets  and 
drag  them  down  into  the  pond.    Thus  we  shall  drown 
them  all  and  set  up  a  trophy  for  our  victory."    So  they 
put  on  each  his  armour.     They  covered  their  legs  with 
mallow  leaves,  and  carried  radish  leaves  for  snields,  and 
rushes  for  spears,  and  snail-shells  for  hehnets.    Thus 
they  stood  in  array  on  the  high  bank,  brandishing  their 
spears  and  shouting  for  the  battle. 
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But  Zeus  summoned  the  gods  to  the  stary  heai 
and,  pointmg  to  the  hosts  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  mig 
as  the  armies  of  the  Kentaurs  or  the  giants,  he  asked  ^ 
would  aid  each  side  as  it  might  be  hard  pressed  in 
strife;  and  lie  said  to  Athene,  "  Daughter,  thou  will 
surely  to  the  aid  of  the  mice,  for  they  are  always  runt 
about  thy  shrine,  and  delight  in  the  fat  and  the  inoi 
which  they  pick  from  the  sacrifices." 

But  Athene  said  to  the  son  of  Kronos,  "  Father,  '. 
not  to  help  the  mice,  for  tliey  have  done  me  griev 
mischief,  spoiling  the  garlands  and  the  lamps  for 
sake  of  the  oil.  Nay,  I  have  greater  cause  for  anger, 
they  have  eaten  out  the  robe  which  I  wove  from 
thread,  and  made  holes  in  it ;  and  the  man  who  men 
it  charges  a  high  price,  and,  worse  still,  I  borrowed 
stuff  of  which  I  wove  it,  and  now  I  cannot  pay  it  b; 
Yet  neither  will  I  aid  the  frogs,  for  they  are  not  in  t 
right  senses.  A  little  while  ago,  I  came  back  tired  f 
war  and  wanting  sleep,  but  they  never  let  me  close 
eyes  with  their  clatter,  and  I  lay  sleepless  with  a  head, 
till  the  cock  crew  in  the  morning.  But,  O  ye  gods 
us  aid  neither  side,  lest  we  be  wounded  with  their  sw( 
or  spears,  for  they  are  sharp  and  strong  even  aga 
gods;  but  let  us  take  our  sport  by  watching  the  stril 
safety  out  of  heaven." 

Then  the  gods  did  as  Athene  bade  them,  and  wen 
into  one  place ;  and  the  gnats,  with  their  great  tnimj 
gave  the  signal  for  the  battle,  and  Zeus  thundered 
of  the  sky  because  of  the  woes  that  were  coming.  Mi^ 
were  the  deeds  which  were  done  on  both  sides,  and 
earth  and  the  pond  were  reddened  with  the  bloo( 
the  slain.  So,  as  the  fight  went  on,  Crumbstealer  i 
Garliceater  before  he  came  to  land ;  and  Mudwalker, 
ing  it,  threw  at  him  a  clod  of  earth,  and,  hitting  hin 
the  forehead,  almost  blinded  him.  Then,  in  his  f 
Crumbstealer  seized  a  great  stone,  and  crushed  the  It 
the  frog,  so  that  he  fell  on  his  back  in  the  dust.  1 
Breadgnawer  wounded  Puffcheek  in  the  foot,  and  n 
him  limp  into  the  water. 

But  among  the  mice  was  a  young  hero,  with  w 
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none  could  be  matched  for  boldness  and  strength,  and 
his  name  was  Hitstealer.     On  the  bank  of  the  pond  he 
stood  alone,  and  \()wed  a  vow  to  destroy  the  whole  race 
of  the  frogs.     And  the  vow  would  have  been  accom- 
plished, for  his  might  was  great  indeed,  had  not  the  son 
of  Kronos  p-ticd  the  frogs  in  their  miserv,  and  charged 
I'allas  Athene  and  Ares  to  drive  Bitstealer  from  the 
battle.     But   Ares  made  answer  and  said,   "  O  Zeus, 
neither  Athene  nor  Ares  alone  can  save  the  frogs  froni 
death.     Let  us  all  go  and  help  them;   and  do  thou,  son 
of  Kronos,  witld  thy  mighty  weapon  with  which  thou 
didst  slay  the  Titans,  and  Kapaneus,  and  Knkelados 
and  the  wild  race  of  the  giants,  for  thus  only  can  the 
bravest  of  them  be  slain."     So  spake  Ares;  "and  Zeus 
liurled  his  scathing  thunderiwlts.   and  tlu>   lightnings 
flashed  from  the  sky,  and  Olympus  shook  with  the  earth- 
quake.    The  frogs  and  mice  heard  and  trembled,  but  the 
mice  ceased  not  yet  from  the  battle,  and  strove  only  the 
more  to  slay  their  enemies,  until  Zeus,  in  his  pity,  sent 
a  new  army  to  aid  the  frogs. 

Suddenly  they  came  on  the  mice,  with  mailed  backs 
and  crooked  claws,  with  limping  gait,  with  mouths  like 
shears,  and  skins  like  potsherds.  Their  backs  were  hard 
and  homy,  their  arms  were  long  and  lean,  and  their  eyes 
were  in  their  breasts.  They  had  eight  feet  and  two 
heads,  and  no  hands.  Men  call  them  crabs.  With 
their  mouths  they  bit  the  tails  and  feet  and  hands  of  the 
mice,  and  broke  their  spears,  and  great  terror  came  on  all 
the  mice,  so  that  they  turned  and  fled.  Thus  the  battle 
was  ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 


I'ith  whom 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  RHAMPSINITOS 

There  was  once  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was  call* 

Rhampsinitos.     He  was  very  rich  and  very  greed 

He  tried  to  get  as  much  money  as  he  could  from  r 

people;  but  the  more  that  he  had,  the  more  he  wante 

His  house  was  full  of  gold  and  silver;  and  his  servar 

every  day  brought  him  more,  until  he  was  puzzled 

know  where  he  should  put  it.   For  a  long  time  he  thoug 

how  he  might  hide  it,  for  he  could  hardly  rest  by  day 

sleep  by  night  for  fear  that  thieves  might  come  and  ta 

away  some  of  his  riches.    At  last  he  sent  for  a  mas 

and  told  him  to  build  a  great  and  strong  room,  whi 

should  have  no  windows  and  only  a  single  door,  fasten 

with  huge  iron  bars  and  with  strong  bolts  and  locks. 

the  room  was  built  in  a  comer  of  the  palace,  and  t 

outer  wall  faced  the  roadway.    When  the  house  v 

finished,  Rhampsinitos  carried  all  his  silver  and  g( 

secretly  into  it;  and  the  whole  room  was  filled  with 

riches.    There  were  jars  full  of  gold  round  the  walls,  a 

others  which  were  full  of  diamonds,  and  pearls,  a 

rubies,  and  jaspers;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  th 

was  a  great  heap  of  coins,  which  shone  so  bright  tl 

they  almost  made  that  dismal  place  look  cheerful.    Tl 

King  Rhampsinitos  thought  himself  a  happier  man,  a 

he  went  to  sleep  more  soundly,  because  he  fancied  tl 

now  no  one  would  be  able  to  steal  his  money. 

Not  long  after  this  the  old  mason  who  had  built  ■ 
treasure-house  fell  ill,  and  he  called  his  two  sons  to 
bedside,  and  said  to  them,  "  I  am  so  weak  and  ill  tl 
I  know  I  shall  soon  die;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  ] 
without  telling  you  the  secret  of  the  house  where  K 
Rhampsinitos  has  hoarded  up  his  money.  I  have  In 
to  give  you  myself,  for  the  king  tried  to  make  me  w 
hard  and  to  give  me  as  little  as  he  could  for  all 
trouble.     But  I  know  a  way  in  which  you  may 
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money  when  you  are  in  need  of  it.  The  king  does  not 
know  that  I  have  placed  a  mark  on  one  of  the  stones  in 
the  wall  of  his  treasure-house  on  the  side  which  faces  the 
road.  This  stone  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  put  back 
again  by  two  men,  or  even  by  one,  and  his  money  can  be 
taken  without  moving  the  bolts  or  touching  the  locks." 
Soon  after  he  had  told  them  this  secret  the  old  maso->, 
died;  and  not  long  afterwards  his  two  sons  began  to 
think  about  the  treasures  of  King  Rhampsinitos,  for  the 
money  which  the  old  mason  left  them  was  soon  wasted  in 
eating  and  drinking  with  their  friends.  But  they  did 
not  care,  for  they  knew  that  when  they  wanted  it  they 
could  get  plenty  of  money  from  the  treasures  of  King 
Rhampsinitos.  So  one  night,  when  the  moon  was 
shining  high  up  in  the  sky,  they  went  very  softly  to  the 
house  where  the  money  was  hid ;  and  after  looking  about 
for  a  httle  while,  they  found  the  stone,  and  they  put  it 
aside,  and  went  into  the  room.  They  were  afraid  to 
stay  there  long;  but  they  filled  their  clothes  with  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as  they  could  carry,  and  when  they 
had  put  back  the  stone  carefully,  they  went  home  and 
showed  their  mother  all  the  money  which  they  had  stolen 
from  the  king.  The  next  night  they  went  again;  and 
for  many  nights  they  kept  on  going,  till  at  last  King 
Rhampsinitos  began  to  think  that  some  of  the  heaps  of 
money  were  smaller  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  every  day 
when  he  went  into  the  treasure-house,  he  looked  at  the 
heaps,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  them  again, 
for  he  could  not  make  out  how  it  was  that  they  seamed  to 
grow  smaller  and  smaller.  And  he  said,  "  Thi?  is  very 
odu;  what  can  it  be  that  takes  away  my  money?  The 
locks  of  the  treasure-house  are  not  touched,  and  the 
bolts  and  bars  have  not  been  moved ;  and  still  my  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver  seem  every  day  to  become  smaller  than 
they  were."  Then  he  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
his  own  fancy,  until  he  put  a  heap  of  coins  on  purpose  in 
one  part  of  the  room:  and  very  soon  these  were  taken 
away.  Then  he  knew  that  some  thief  had  found  out  a 
way  to  come  in  without  unlocking  the  door.  But  King 
Rhampsinitos  did  not  care  much  about  it,  for  he  said. 
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"  I  think  I  know  how  to  catch  the  thief  who  comes  t 
steal  my  money."  So  he  got  a  large  trap  which  was  bi 
enough  to  hold  a  man's  leg,  and  put  it  m  the  treasure 

house.  ,   ,       ,, 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this,  the  sons  of  the  old  maso 
came  again,  and  the  younger  one  went  in  first,  ar 
presently  stepped  into  the  trap.  His  leg  was  tembl 
hurt,  but  he  did  not  scream  or  make  any  noise,  becau! 
he  was  afraid  that  King  Rhampsinitos  might  hear  hir 
Then  he  called  to  his  brother  who  was  standmg  outsid 
and  showed  him  how  he  was  caught  in  the  trap,  and  th; 
he  could  not  get  his  leg  out  of  it ;  and  he  said,  '  Mai 
haste,  brother,  and  cut  off  my  head,  and  carry  it  awa 
You  must  do  this;  for  if  you  do  not,  the  king  will  con 
and  see  who  I  am,  and  then  he  will  have  your  head  c 
off  as  well  as  mine." 

His  brother  was  very  sorry,  but  there  seemed  to  ! 
no  help  for  it.  So  he  cut  off  his  head  and  took  it  hor 
with  him;  and  when  King  Rhampsinitos  came  in  t 
morning  to  look  at  his  gold  and  silver,  he  started  ba 
and  held  up  his  hands  in  great  wonder;  for  he  saw  th 
two  men  had  come  in  and  that  one  had  carried  away  t 
dead  man's  head,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  some  o 
else  still  aUve  who  might  come  and  rob  him  of  his  mone 
Then  he  thought  of  a  way  to  find  him  out,  and  he  told  1 
servants  to  take  the  body  out  of  the  trap  and  hang 
up  upon  a  wall,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  watch,  a 
if  they  saw  any  one  crying  or  weeping  near  it,  to  ta 
him  and  bring  him  before  the  king. 

Now  when  the  mason's  elder  son  got  home,  he  v 
oblif'ed  to  tell  his  mother  that  his  brother  had  been  caug 
in  the  trap,  and  that  he  had  cut  off  his  head  and  brou§ 
it  away  with  him ;  and  his  mother  was  very  sorry  a 
very  angry  too,  and  she  said  that  he  must  go  and  { 
the  body  and  bury  it  along  with  the  head.  And  she  v 
still  more  angry  when  in  the  morning  the  soldiers  hi: 
the  body  of  her  son  high  up  on  the  wall;  and  she  cal 
her  elder  son,  and  said  to  him  that  she  would  go  and  1 
King  Rhampsinitos  all  that  had  been  done,  unless 
went  and  brought  his  brother's  body  to  her.     At  fi 
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her  son  was  greatly  troubled  and  could  not  think  what 
to  do;  but  presently  he  started  up  from  his  seat,  and 
went  out,  and  got  five  or  six  asses,  and  on  their  backs  he 
placed  large  leather  sacks  full  of  wine,  which  he  had 
bought  with  the  money  of  King  Rhampsinitos.  Then 
he  drove  the  asses  by  the  wall  on  which  his  brother's 
body  was  hung  up;  and  when  he  came  near  the  soldiers 
who  were  guarding  it,  he  loosened  the  string  which  was 
round  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  of  the  sacks,  and  the 
wine  began  to  trickle  down  upon  the  ground.  Then  he 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  all  the  guards  to  hear,  and 
tore  his  hair,  and  ran  about  the  road  as  if  he  did  not  know 
which  sack  to  tie  up  first.  Quickly  the  soldiers  came 
up,  and  there  was  such  a  pushing  as  was  never  seen 
before.  Instead  of  helping  him  to  tie  up  the  leather 
bottles,  they  ran  for  cups  to  catch  up  the  wine  as  it 
streamed  out  on  the  ground,  and  they  drank  it  up  as  fast 
as  their  cups  were  filled.  Then  the  mason's  son  began 
to  scold  them,  and  pretended  to  be  dreadfully  angry; 
but  the  soldiers  tried  to  coax  and  soothe  him,  until  at 
last  he  drove  his  asses  off  the  road,  and  began  to  put  the 
sacks  right  again. 

Then  the  guards  came  round  him,  and  began  to  talk 
and  laugh  with  him ;  and  by  and  by  he  gave  them  one  of 
the  bottles  of  wine  to  drink.  But  they  said  that  they 
would  not  drink  it  unless  he  drank  some  of  it  with  them. 
So  they  poured  the  wine  out  into  the  cups,  and  they 
drank  and  made  merry  together.  Then  he  gave  them 
another  bottle,  and  another  and  another,  till  all  the 
soldiers  fell  down  on  the  ground  fast  asleep.  They  had 
been  so  long  drinking  and  laughing  together,  that  it  was 
now  night;  and  it  was  so  dark  that  nobody  could  see 
what  he  was  doing.  Then  the  mason's  son  went  softly  to 
the  wall  and  took  down  his  brother's  body  which  was 
hanging  on  it,  and  afterwards  he  went  to  all  the  soldiers 
one  by  one,  and  shaved  off  the  whiskers  and  beard  from 
one  side  of  their  faces ;  and  then  he  re'  rned  home  to  his 
mother  and  gave  her  the  body  of  his  brother. 

When  the  morning  came,  the  soldiers  woke  up  from 
their  heavy  sleep.     They  felt  very  dull  and  stupid,  but 
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when  they  looked  at  the  wail  they  saw  that  t  ere  was  no 
dead  body  hanging  on  it;  and  when  they  looked  at  each 
other,  they  knew  what  a  trick  the  mason's  son  had  played 
them.  They  were  dreadfully  angry  and  terribly  afraid 
but  there  was  no  help  except  to  go  and  teU  the  king.  As 
they  went,  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  round  them,  anc 
every  one  shouted  with  laughter  to  see  the  soldiers  whc 
had  half  their  whiskers  and  beards  shaved  off.^  Bui 
when  King  Rhampsinitos  heard  what  the  mason's  sor 
had  done,  he  was  quite  furious,  and  he  said,  "  What  car 
I  do  to  find  oiit  the  man  who  has  done  these  very  wickec 
and  very  clever  things?  " 

So  he  sent  a  her.  Id  all  through  the  country,  and  tol( 
him  to  say  with  :*  ^oud  voice  that  the  king  would  no 
punish  the  man  vJio  had  stolen  his  money,  but  wouL 
give  him  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  if  he  would  only  tell  hir 
how  he  had  got  into  his  treasure-house.  Then  the  son  o 
the  old  mason  came  and  told  Rhampsinitos  all  the  stor> 
and  the  king  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  said: 
believe  that  the  Egyptians  are  cleverer  than  all  othe 
men ;  but  you  are  cleverer  than  all  the  Eg}'ptians. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 
OCCURRING   IN  THIS  WORK 

In  the  present  Edition  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
assimilate  the  spelling  of  proper  names  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  Greek.  An  exception  has  been  made  in 
the  case  of  some  names,  of  which  the  Latin  forms  are  to 
us  familiar  sounds,  or  even  household  words.  Thus  it 
has  been  thought  better  not  to  substitute  Kykldps  for 
Cyclops,  or  Phoibos  Apolldn  for  Phoebus  Apollo.  But 
in  general  it  will  be  admitted  that  much  is  lost  by  depart- 
ing from  the  Greek  forms ;  and  the  change  will  have  been 
made  to  some  purpose  if  it  leads  even  to  the  partial 
abandonment  of  our  insular  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
in  Greek  or  Latin  names.  We  should  thus  see  that  in 
many  cases  the  Latin  forms  involved  no  change  of  sound. 
The  Greek  Moirai  and  the  Latin  Moerae  were  pronounced 
precisely  alike;  and  the  difficulty  is  at  once  in  great  part 
surmounted  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Greek  at  and  the 
Latin  cb  should  be  pronounced  like  at  in  fail,  the  Greek 
oi  and  ei  and  the  Latin  cb  like  ee  in  sheen. 

The  following  List  of  Names  and  Words  occurring  in 
this  volume  is  confined  to  those  of  which  the  quantity 
may  possibly  appear  doubtful  to  readers  not  acquainted 
wth  Greek. 
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Acheloos 

,    Aipytos 

Acheron 

i    Agora 

Admetos 

Akrisios 

Aiakos 

1    Alkidike 

Aethlios 

I    Alkin66s 

Aietes 

1    Alkmene 

Agamedes 

1    Amazon 

AgSve 

1    AndrSgeos 

Agelads 

Andrdmeda 
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Amphlon 

ApSte 

Antiope 

Antigone 

Aphrddite 

AmphiSraos 

Amphimedon 

Amphindmos 

Amvthaon 
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Antin66s 

Et66kles 

Arene 

Erginds 

Argte  (Virtue,  p. 

Eumenidgs 

87) 

EurlpSs 

Arete,  mother  of 

Erinjs 

NauslkJm 

Erinyes 

ArguphSa 

Europa 

Arion 

Eurotas 

Artemis 

Euryale 

Asklepios 

Euryl6ch6s 

Astyinax  ' 

EurymSchos 

Athimas 

Eurytds 

Athene 

Eurydike 

Aut6lyk6s 

EurynSme 

AutSmedon 

Harm6nia 

Aut6n66s 

Hekabe 

Axylos 

Hekate 

Berde 

Helenas 

BdrSas 

Hesperos 

Boibeis 

Hespgrides 

B&Uds 

Helios 

Bri&reos 

Herakles 

Charites 

Hesi6neus 

Cyclopes 

Hyperion 

D&n&e 

Ili6n 

Deipyle 

Iphitds 

Deiineira 

lasion 

Demeter 

lamds 

Deuka'ion 

IdSmeneus 

Dionysos 

Ithaka 

Doulichion 

Ixion 

DiOmedes 

Ismene 

Dodona 

Idle 

Eetion 

Kapaneus 

Endymifn 

Kaiydon 

EnTpeus 

Kleobis 

Enkelados 

Klymene 

Epaphos 

Kouretes 

Epigonoi 

Keleos 

Epimetheus 

Kephalos 

Eriph^le 

Kephlsos 

Kerberos 

Koldnos 

Kybebe 

Kyrene 

Kyllene 

Koronis 

Krommyon 

Lampetie 

Laddameia 

Laddike 

LadmSdon 

Laids 

Labdakos 

Leiodes 

Lykaon 

Lyk6soura 

Marathon 

Melanthios 

Medusa 

Malea 

Msenalos 

Mvkense 

Megara 

Mer6pe 

Nausikaa 

Nidbe 

Nephele 

Neritos 

CEchalia 

CEdipus 

Okalea 

(Enone 

Ogygia 

Okeanos 

Omphaie 

Orchomanos 

Orion 

Ortygia 

Ouranos 

Paieon 

PandiCn 
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PandSra 

Pand&rSds 

P&t&ra 

Peirith66s 

PegSsos 

Pglias 

Peneldpe 

Persephone 

PhagthSn 

Phaethousa 

Philoktetes 

Phlegyas 

Phlegves 

PhylaicSs 

Polyphemos 

PKria 

Phaisfina 

Peli5n 


Phgra 

PWres 

Periphetes 

Pdlybos 

Prometheus 

Pr6dikos 

Salmoneus 

Sarpedon 

Selene 

Semele 

Serlphos 

Sidero 

SImdels 

Sipylos 

Stymphalos 

SympIegSdes 

TaenSron 

Tant&los 


Tel^mos 

TelgmSchos 

Teut&mldas 

TeirSsIas 

TelSphassa 

Telphusa 

Th&n&tds 

ThSOdOros 

Thera 

Thersltes 

Thrin&kia 

TithSnos 

Tlepdlgmos 

Trachis 

Tr6ph5nios 

TyphaSn 

Typhfieus 

TheokK'minos 
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